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RITUALISM. 


Tue greatest novelist of our generation, on whom the grave has just 
closed, has described in a powerful story one of those ignoble perse- 
cutions which from time to time disgrace English life. It is not 
the persecution of the strong by the strong, or the intelligent by 
the intelligent; the result ‘of a keenly contested fight between 
incompatible principles and convictions on each side, equally deep 
and serious. It is the rising up of all that is poorest and basest in 
human nature, its cowardice and selfishness, its ignorance, its cant, 
its coarse vulgarity, its vice, its hatred of good, against sincerity in 
religion and earnest effort to raise the standard of living. A new 
clergyman appears in an old-fashioned country town, where all is 
sleepy and easy-going, and which, beneath its sleepy ease, is full of 
wretchedmess and sin. He preaches as if he believes what he says, 
and he acts as if his words-were true. He is a man of energy and 
purpose ; and his preaching, and the interest which it excites, and his 
practical measures, begin to make a stir in the dull little place. 
Its privileged sloth and stupidity, its idle gossip and lazy spite take 
the alarm, and band together against the disturber. Its worldliness 
and its wickedness are frightened and provoked into fury, and take 
the attitude of indignant championship of honesty, morality, and pure 
religion. 

The opening chapters of ‘Janet’s Repentance,’ in George Eliot’s 
Scenes of Clerical Life, describe the character of the opposition 
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raised, and then the measures taken to make the place too hot for 
the man who wishes to change the religious ways of Milby. As 
the obnoxious innovator touches consciences and attracts confidence, 
the town becomes divided into Tryanite and anti-Tryanite. The 
opponents of the movement are well-to-do and powerful persons 
in the place. There is the keen, self-confident, overbearing attorney, 
brutal and drunken at home, the unresisted bully and tyrant abroad, 
with all the threads of business in the country round him in his 
hands, ‘ who, as long as his Maker grants him power of voice and 
power of intellect, will take every legal means of resisting the intro- 
duction of demoralising, methodistical doctrine into this parish.’ 
There is the rich miller, whose education and value for education 
are not in proportion to his balance at his bankers’, and who will not 
stick at trouble to put down proceedings which are sure to ruin the 
morality of servant-maids. There is his better-read neighbour, who 
talks about Hobbes, and who holds seriously that ‘ this sectarian- 
ism within the Church ought to be put down ;’ that the unpopular 
religionists are ‘ not Churchmen at all,—are no better than Presby- 
terians.’ And so the list goes on, including the sarcastic general prac- 
titioner and the sleek churchwarden, with much zeal but a rather loose 
reputation. The controversy is a wide one: but the minute point 
around which the struggle rages is, whether or not a new Sunday 
evening lecture shall be started in the place by the unpopular 
clergyman. And the story proceeds to relate the efforts made by 
these worthies to avert the threatening mischief; how a memorial is 
got up to the non-resident rector to disallow the proposed innovation ; 
how a deputation waits on him, and brings back a favourable answer ; 
how a popular demonstration, organised by the all-powerful attorney, 
in favour of ‘Sound Church Principles and no Hypocrisy,’ welcomes 
the delegates on their return; and how the leader of the agitation an- 
nounces to his sympathising fellow-citizens the success of his mission. 
He assures them of the pleasure which it gives him to witness the 
strong proofs of their ‘attachment to the principles of our excellent 
Church.’ 


The pulpit, from which their venerable pastor has fed them with sound doctrine 
for half a century, is not to be invaded by a fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, 
Jesuitical interloper. We are not to have our young people demoralised and cor- 
rupted by the temptations to vice, notoriously connected with Sunday evening 
lectures. We are not to have a preacher obtruding himself upon us, who denies 
good works, and sneaks into our homes perverting the faith of our wives and 
daughters. 


Dishonesty and unfaithfulness to the Church, priestly meddling, 
and the mischief to morality and the peace of families caused by: the 
new religious methods, and by the intrusion of ambitieus and 
domineering clergymen ; these are what are urged by the opponents 
of innovation at Milby. 
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George Eliot’s story belongs to the times of the Evangelical 
movement. The doctrines against which the parishioners of Milby 
are called upon to rally to the Church are the ‘ methodistical ’ doctrines 
of Venn and Simeon. The object of obloquy and persecution is an 
Evangelical clergyman, fervent, self-denying, indefatigable, with 
narrow views of the world, and probably not always judicious, but 
pure and ‘high in bis standard of life, and with the root of the 
matter in him in his genuine sympathy for the sinful, the tempted, 
and the suffering. The story could hardly be written with any pro- 
bability of an Evangelical movement or an Evangelical clergyman 
now. Evangelical religion has lived down this kind of opposition. 
But nevertheless it could be written, with great truth, as a type of 
things that have been going on during the last ten or fifteen years. 
The characters, so powerfully drawn in ‘ Janet’s Repentance,’ have 
not disappeared, nor the occasions which lead them to show them- 
selves. The fierce blind antipathies, the implacable bitterness, the 
insolent and brutal bullying, the dense and blundering ignorance, 
the detestable hypocrisies, there described, still trouble actual Eng- 
lish life. They have found and fastened on another quarry. They 
are still loud against dishonest and disloyal clergymen. They are 
still sensitive to pestilent heresies which threaten the soundness of 
the Church. They still appeal to the good old times before changes 
were heard of, and complain that they cannot recognise, under the 
newfangled fashions, the churches and services to which they were 
accustomed. They still raise the cry that clerical influences cor- 
rupt morality, and clerical claims endanger the peace of families. 
And as it was in the Evangelical days, good men are not always 
wise, and earnest men are sometimes extravagant. But another set 
of people have drawn on themselves the unpopularity which the 
Evangelicals first provoked. If the story were written of our present 
times, Mr. Tryan would be drawn as a Ritualist. 

But if the story were written now, a fresh element would have 
to be added. Mr. Dempster, the shrewd attorney, would hardly have 
been equal to himself, if the law had not occurred to him as a means 
of annoyance. The disciples of Thomas Scott and Romaine. were 
frowned upon by bishops, mocked at as ‘ saints’ by the world, charged 
with Calvinism, Antinomianism, and Dissenting tendencies’ by contro- 
versialists, worried and insulted by lazy pluralists and parish despots ; 
but no one had the thought of putting down their obnoxious pro- 
ceedings by the help of the courts. The new feature in the oppo- 
sition to a strong but unpopular religious movement, and one which 
has brought us to the brink of a grave constitutional question, is the 
active recourse to the tribunals—not to prohibit false teaching ; 
resort to them has been given up, since they have clearly evinced 
their inclination to be neutral in questions of doctrine—but to arrest 
and suppress, by the strongest measures, a certain list of ontward 
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practices in divine service, which are supposed to indicate the ideas 
and ‘leanings of a party, and which no pains and no expense have 
been sparéd to get declared illegal, and, which is not the same thing 
in popular parlance, unlawful. 

In much of all this there is nothing strange. Every strong 
religious movement, challenging what is accepted and customary, 
and calling on people to change their thoughts and their ways, 
must expect to provoke equally strong opposition; and when once 
opposition begins, it will be with each set of opponents according to 
their kind. ‘Puseyism’ and ‘ Tractarianism,’ to recall nicknames 
which are now half forgotten, of course had to meet what had once been 
the lot of ‘Methodism’ and ‘ preaching the Gospel.’ The teaching 
signified by those names was not only argued against and rebuked 
by the learned and the dignified; it was insulted, misrepresented, 
vilified, slandered by the ignorant, the vulgar, the malignant. Like 
all'‘movements, it had its weak points, and its injudicious and ex- 
travagant exponents; of course it paid heavily for its follies and 
faults. Severe blows were dealt it: it was for many years under a 
ban, on the part of authority and in the eyes of the public. But the 
attempts to put a legal stigma on‘ Tractarianism’ were feeble, and 
failed. ' It was left to fight its battles as it could; to carry on con- 
trovergy with divines in the schools; to live down popular stupidity 
and ‘coarseness in the market-place or the vestry; and it has become 
quite a’ respectable thing now to be an ‘old Tractarian.’ 

But the case has been different with ‘ Ritualism.’ The great 
awakening in the Church, sometimes identified with what is called 
‘Tractarianism,’ but which was certainly wider in all directions than 
the range of that movement, turned men’s thoughts to the enlarging 
and deepening their religious ideas, and to the elevation of their 
standard of religious life. Newman’s Parochial Sermons represent 
with singular and typical exactness the belief, the teaching, the 
aims of the High Church school, which was at the head—was, at 
least, most energetic and conspicuous—in the general quickening of 
the Church. They addressed the thoughtful, the refined, the edu- 
cated, the scholarlike, and they did their work. But there was some- 
thing more to be done, and something more naturally followed. The 
Church is not only for the refined but for the multitudes, and it does 
little if it does not enlist the interest and sympathy of the un- 
learned and the half-learned, the men with scanty leisure and much 
worldly business. The attempt to popularise followed the work of 
the theologian and the moralist. In such an attempt two things 
obviously occupied a foremost place: preaching and solemn worship. 
In the next chapter of the. history of the Church movement, these 
were the marked and distinguishing features. The men who made 
the attempt boldly and systematically soon got a nickname; they 
were called ‘ Ritualists ;’ and if the wave of interest in the objects 
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and teaching of the Church has spread from earnest clergymen and from 
favoured rural parishes to. the keen and busy classes of the towns, 
the result is very largely due to those who carried on in this new 
way the work of the old Oxford movement. 

Of the use made by them of the instrument of preaching, I have 
not to speak. But they took in hand, also, to improve and raise the 
character of public worship. That there was much to improve, few 
reasonable people would now deny, though it is equally reasonable 
not to be surprised that the best people fifty years ago accommodated 
themselves without difficulty to what shocks us now. Men’s eyes 
are opened as time goes on, on art, on politics; and why not, without 
any disrespect to our fathers, on what is seemly and fitting in wor- 
ship? But surely it is not too much to say that on this subject 
most well-informed people were very ignorant ; customs in most places 
were very slovenly. The first attempts at remedy, humble as they were, 
were involved in the general unpopularity of the so-called ‘ Tracta- 
rians.’ They sought to restore the Eucharist to its due place in 
public worship, and to make it more frequent ; they substituted the 
surplice for the preaching gown, and added the offertory and the 
prayer for the Church Militant to the ordinary Sunday service; 
and these changes, which now excite no remark, were sufficient to 
produce furious riots at Exeter, and later, with such additions as a 
chanted service and surpliced choir, at St. George’s-in-the-East, 
which even statesmen deigned to excuse. But the ‘ Ritualists’ 
attempted more. What they attempted was to find a reasonable, 
consistent, and appropriate rule and method for using the Prayer 
Book in public service. For the Prayer Book gives us its holy 
and beautiful words of devotion; it is sparing in its directions 
on the many questions which may arise in using them. To take 
one instance: except the Ornaments rubric, in which no vesture 
is named, and two rubrics in the Consecration Service of Bishops, 
there is not a word, I believe, from beginning to end to say that 
any particular dress is to be used in service; the word ‘surplice,’ 
if I mistake not, does not occur in the Prayer Book. The book 
may be used, but the manner of using it indefinitely varied, without 
any contravening of its scanty directions; this is not theory but 
obvious fact, to be verified by simply visiting half-a-dozen churches 
anywhere. Custom must always go for much in public usages, 
such as common worship; and to give people a custom of which 
they could render an intelligent and consistent account was the 
object of the reformers of English ritual. 

It was certainly not easy to do this—to give people something 
more solid than the suggestion of each man’s taste, or knowledge, or 
sense of reverence ; and it is hardly the time to pronounce on their 
success. But they did what it was most natural to do. They turned 
to the only authoritative rule, the famous ‘ Ornaments rubric,’ silent 
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itself, but directing them to the established order of a certain fixed 
date. Some of them, doubtless, did more. They advanced wide and 
untenable claims to all pre-Reformation usage not formally prohibited. 
Some of them showed a very marked inclination to find their rules 
in modern Roman usage. But their appeal, asa party, was to dis- 
tinct Anglican authority, to which they believed that they were 
referred in the Prayer Book. They may have added points of their 
own; they may have claimed, where directions were obscure or im- 
perfect, to judge what was most seemly and réverent, most accor- 
dant with the general usage of the Church. But their appeal has 
been throughout, and on principle, to the sources to which they were 
sent by the Ornaments rubric, the last and final order of the Church 
and Realm. 

The attempt was surely a reasonable one, even if it turned out an 
impracticable one. Mere custom, and especially the custom come 
down from a time which had not cared much for public worship, was 
not so sacred a thing in such times as our own. And how was it met ? 

It was met of course with fierce opposition. Men like those who 
opposed the Evangelical Mr. Tryan, found in it a new and promising 
object on which to direct their hatred of what is energetic and 
troublesome in religion ; and enough foolish and intemperate things 
were done by some Ritualists to provoke sober-minded people, to dis- 
gust sensible ones, and to frighten timid ones. But it is quite idle to 
deny that it called forth a response of enthusiasm and sympathy from 
numbers of those classes whom the Church had as yet hardly touched. 
They certainly welcomed the Ritualists’ interpretation of the Prayer 
Book and its use. I do not go into the causes of this. I do not 
undertake to estimate its worth. But a man must be blind who 
does not see what is the real strength in the Ritualist congregutions, 
and what is the effect of their services in rallying to the Church 
men, young and old, who certainly never came to church before. 

One part of this, the opposition, was natural : the other, the popu- 
larity, was by most people, I suppose, unexpected. And if this had been 
all, Ritualism, like other English movements, would have had to 
fight its battles, and take its chance; it would suffer for its ex- 
travagances and mistakes, and have the benefit, in the long run, of 
what was reasonable and sound in its position; it would, of course, 
come into collision with strong convictions, which were irreconcilable 
with its principles, and have to bear the blame, justly or unjustly, 
of the strife and confusion that might ensue; but it would have had 
fair play. In time sober judgments could have been formed about 
its pretensions. The effects of novelty and changes of custom, 
whether : irritating or attracting, would gradually wear off; and 
people on all sides would be able to make a calmer and clearer 
estimate of what: was before them. 

But a new turn. was given to the whole matter when appeal was 
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made to the law. The law courts had been appealed to in the recent 
controversies on doctrine, with the result that, except in very extrava- 
gant cases, they practically declined to pronounce on the doctrinal 
questions submitted to them, and left matters as they were. But 
when questions of ritual came before them, involving a great num- 
ber of separate points, some of them apparently of a very minute 
character, they followed a different course. They pronounced very 
peremptorily and decisively. They treated the Ritualists’ conten- 
tion as groundless, and their arguments as futile and hardly serious. 
They prohibited without hesitation, and they marked their dis- 
approval of the claims of the Ritualists by giving, in most of the 
cases, costs against them. 

When once the appeal to the law by the opponents of the 
Ritualists had been successful, other things followed. Inferior 
courts necessarily followed the ruling of superior ones. One su- 
perior court naturally had regard to the ruling and judgment of a 
former one. The matter was assumed to be removed from the sphere 
of argument ; and when recourse to the law had proved so successful, 
it is not to be wondered at that it should become the convenient 
instrument of controversy. The courts had entered on the task of 
practically making the law for the Church on the customs of public 
worship, and they were making it as the party opposed to the Ritual- 
ists desired. The Ritualists found themselves in a position in which 
none of the previous religious movements in the Church had been 
placed. They found themselves, in matters purely of religious 
interest, with the law set in motion against them. They saw, too, 
that under the impulse given, the law might claim to meddle with 
other things besides Ritualism. 

The early prosecutions of Ritualists had been the ventures of 
individuals. Their success led to an organisation on a large scale, 
to carry on the legal war. And to make matters worse, a step was 
taken, which confirmed and encouraged them in their policy. Nomi- 
nally to expedite and cheapen ecclesiastical suits—a purpose to which 
the results have been in the oddest contrast—really, as everybody 
knew, to ‘stamp out Ritualism,’ the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was passed, The authorities of the Church called in the help of 
the State to scourge the heretics of the hour. An Act of the Imperial 
Parliament passed to put down certain dresses and lights and gestures 
of reverence, which those who objected to them sneered at as con- 
temptible trifles. 

Throughout the course of the controversy, two inconsistent lines 
of objection have been taken by the critics of Ritualism. Their 
doings have been alternately represented as mere ‘ man-millinery,’ and 
* tomfoolery ’ unworthy of a sensible man’s interest; and then, as so 
formidable as to justify measures against them quite without prece- 
dent in our later religious history. First their practices were matters 
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of utter indifference ; then they were things which threatened the 
faith and the Church. I do not see what answer can be made to the 
Ritualist dilemma. If the things for which we claim liberty are so 
unspeakably unimportant, why do you not leave us alone? if you are 
right in taking so much trouble to put them down, it must be 
because they are important, and it is natural that we should fight for 
them; but you have no business to abuse us for making a fuss about 
childish follies when you get Acts of Parliament to suppress them. 
Of course every one knows that a deep theological antagonism is at the 
bottom of the dispute. But the Ritualists have a right to say that 
here they are within the law,-and challenge their opponents to attack 
them on this ground. 

The truth is, that the attempt of the Ritualists to find some 
intelligent basis for the details of public worship ought to have been 
met in a more patient and far-sighted way by the authorities of the 
Church. Granting all that was provoking and self-willed in some 
of the Ritualists, they were not all of this temper; bishops, too, 
have to deal with other provoking men besides Ritualists. The 
Ritualists really had something to say for themselves, and they found it 
hard to get a fair hearing. The bishops, some of them at least, made 
two mistakes: they failed in the power of imagining a state of things 
in public worship, of a different type from what custom had made 
familiar ; and they undervalued the men whom they looked upon as 
their opponents. No doubt to a person accustomed all his life to the 
old-fashioned English surplice, the proposal to put on a cope or 
chasuble must have seemed at first extravagantly ludicrous. He 
would first ridicule it as preposterous. He would then become 
indignant at it as a puerile attention to trifles. People forget the 
wise saying, that all ceremonies appear ridiculous to those who are 
out of sympathy with what they imply. Public sarcasm has not 
always spared lawn sleeves and judges’ wigs; and democratic critics 
have been heard to speak disrespectfully of the Order of the Garter. 
If the question of the reasonableness of the Ritualist interpretation 
could be settled, the question of custom and familiarity would settle 
itself in due time, like many other changes from the ecclesiastica} 
customs of our youth, and even manhood. But, for various reasons, 
the bishops as a body—judicious and cautious men—did not at first 
take in the strength of the Ritualist case, and thought to repress 
innovations by authority. They had to deal with men who, on their 
own subject, knew what they were talking about ; and the unfortunate 
prejudice that the whole affair was a dispute about trifles prevented 
their superiors from feeling this. It seemed impossible &@ priori that 
the Ritualists could be right, and their reasons were discussed not 
on their merits, but on grounds of policy and the general aspect of 
things. The natural results followed: increasing want of sympathy 
on one side, increasing sense, on the other, of being treated unreason- 
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ably and unfairly, without real knowledge of their case or considera- 
tion for their objects: harsh acts and words on one side; alienation 
and resistance on the other ; till it has come to this, that people accept 
with a grave face the idea of putting down gestures and preventing 
more or less of reverence by the powers of law; and we have had two 
or three clergymen in prison, and another deprived, for disobedience 
to the ruling of the courts on these points. 

It is a very old maxim that if people try to settle differences by 
the wrong methods they only inflame them. Litigation is not the 
right way to settle differences which mean nothing if they do not 
arise out of deep religious convictions. At any risk, even the risk of 
eases of non-compliance with their bishop’s directions on the part 
of Ritualists, unable to convince him, and whom he could not per- 
suade, litigation ought from the first to have been steadily discouraged, 
and the more so when it sprang, as recent litigation has done, not 
out of legitimate complaints of disturbed parishes, but from party 
policy and the merely colourable interest of prosecutors like Dr. 
Julius at Clewer. All reasonable men owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the Bishop of Oxford for the stand which he made in the interests 
of the whole Church in a case which presented such a ludicrous coun- 
terfeit of the aggrieved parishioner ; but the stand ought to have been 
made more widely and earlier. No one can wonder at the bishops’ 
having been surprised and disturbed at the proposals of the Ritualists. 
We are all creatures of habit, and occasionally mistake habit for some- 
thing settled and perpetual in the nature of things. But it is to be 
wished that they had earlier remembered how often it happens in life 
that what shocks us at first sight as unreasonable alters its aspect on 
closer acquaintance and on longer familiarity ; and had considered that 
it might turn out that there was more truth in the Ritualist allegations, 
and more practical good in the Ritualist recommendations, than at 
first seemed likely. That this is so, certainly seems to be the opinion 
of an increasing number of sober clergymen who could not be called 
Ritualists ; and if more of us had had the sagacity to recognise this 
sooner, some, probably, of our troubles and scandals might have been 
spared us. I suppose that most of us can trace in ourselves more than 
one change of opinion and feeling on the points raised by Ritualism. 
We have all had much to learn, and what we have learned has confes- 
sedly raised the standard of public worship in our churches. Such an 
experience ought to warn us against being precipitate, even when at 
the moment we are startled and do not approve. Undoubtedly bishops 
are bound to prevent hasty changes from being forced on unwilling 
congregations ; but the history of the last forty years shows to what 
extent the feeling of congregations and parishes alters as to what is 
seemly and necessary for proper care and reverence in divine service. 

It may be that the whole question is entering on a new stage. If 
80, it is to be hoped that the matters involved in it will be discussed 
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on their merits, and without the complications produced by charges 
of insubordination, lawlessness, and rebellion, which have confused 
and embittered it hitherto. It is really time to say that to talk of 
anarchy in the Church is a misleading and dangerous exaggeration, 
The clergy as a body, even those few who differ sharply and painfully 
with their bishops, are honestly loyal, and earnestly desirous both to 
receive guidance and to render obedience ; and this is not anarchy. 
In the strong cases of difference, where clergymen have acted on their 
own responsibility and taken the consequences, real and important con- 
stitutional questions are raised, on which they may be right or wrong; 
but these questions could be fought out in no other way, in our 
present circumstances, than in the way of resistance; and in spite of 
the vehement and often inexcusable language used on all sides, there 
has been no intention, in the great majority of these cases, of impairing 
episcopal authority, or of setting at nought the law. It is indeed one 
of the wants of our time to strengthen episcopal government ; but 
this must be done by reasonable methods; and the vow of canonical 
obedience must not be taken, any more than the woman’s vow in 
marriage, to mean unlimited submission in judgment and conduct. 

But if appeals to law go on, we must remember that law is for all 
of us. It will not do to be throwing about charges of lawlessness 
while we ourselves ignore the law. Even on the theory of the oppo- 
nents of the Ritualists we none of us knew what the law was, till the 
Court of Appeal declared it. If that law is accepted, it must be ac- 
cepted in earnest ; it must be accepted by all, in high station or low; 
* it must curtail the liberty which some of us prize of being content with 
elastic customs which are not law, but which it would be disagreeable 
to change. And more than this, this view introduces a principle of 
strict and rigorous exactness in carrying out rubrical law, which may 
create unexpected embarrassment, from the peremptoriness of some 
directions, and the looseness and imperfection of others. And the 
persons who will have to enforce this legal strictness will be, not ag- 
grieved parishioners, but our ecclesiastical superiors. 


R. W. Cxurcna. 
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over his people, the Matabele (Zulus), who had finally settled in the 
land where they now dwell, 600 miles north of Zululand. 

The tendency of the Dutch Boers in the Cape Colony to emigrate 
beyond the colonial boundary appears to date from the earliest years 
of Dutch settlement. There are on the statute book of the Dutch 
governors various regulations which aimed at repressing this ten- 
dency. Some of the colonists, after settling for years on what was 
then the frontier of the colony, were in the habit of seeking, in the 
then unexplored regions beyond the colonial boundary, a land of less 
administrative restraint on their wanderings. Efforts were made to 
restrain this tendency, by legal penalties; but nevertheless a steady 
emigration of the more enterprising inhabitants of the colony had been 
going on for generations when it received a sudden fresh impulse from 
the emancipation of the slaves in the old colony. Little discretion 
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or consideration for the feelings or interests of the Dutch masters 
was shown in giving effect to the English Emancipation Act. In 
a great majority of instances the slaves of the Dutch farmer at the 
Cape had been better treated than in most of our other colonies, 
and a strong sense of injustice and unnecessary harshness towards 
the masters was, in the case of the wealthier and more respectable 
families, frequently added to the inevitable pecuniary loss caused 
by restrictions on the supply of labour to which they had been 
accustomed. Hence, when the cry went forth among the Dutch 
farmers that ‘they must seek a home beyond the British boundary 
where they would be free from the interference of the humanitarian 
English Government, the crowd of ‘ Trekkers,’ or emigrants, 
was swelled by many families of comparative wealth and respect- 
ability, who left what had been their homes for many generations 
in the best parts of the old Cape Colony, hoping to find freedom 
from interference beyond the Orange River. They were by descent 
men of a proud and determined race—Dutchmen and French Hugue- 
nots, whose ancestors had left their homes in Europe rather than sub- 
mit to religious tyranny. They had been within comparatively recent 
times subjected to English rule, and their own religious fanaticism 
often added to the inevitable irritation of their position, as an in- 
centive to found a new and more free territory beyond the English 
boundary. Some made their way, in 1835-38, by a direct route to 
the Transvaal ; but others travelled beyond the sources of the Orange 
River, and finally descended into Natal, which, after the cold and 
exposed uplands on the other side of the mountains, seemed to them 
a veritable land of promise. 

Natal had then been almost emptied of its inhabitants by suc- 
cessive visitations from Zulu‘ impis.’ In many parts the scattered 
native inhabitants had been reduced to such straits that cannibalism 
was rife among them, and thrilling stories may yet be heard, from 
old people in Natal, as well as in Basutoland, of the cannibalism of 
which they had themselves been the threatened victims and, in some 
instances, the partakers. Here, as elsewhere in South Africa, the 
depopulation was quickly followed by an increase of beasts of the. 
forest, and most of the old inhabitants of Natal can tell of herds of 
elephants they had themselves seen; one of the surest proofs of the 
general depopulation of the country. 

Dingaan, the Zulu chief, appears at first to have been, like his pre- 
decessor Chaka, well inclined to the white men who visited him, and 
to have thought that he might turn their firearms to his own 
advantage. In reply to an application from Piet Retief and others 
of the Boer leaders for land to settle on, he set them a task to 
recover some cattle which had been carried off from his people by 
a neighbouring chief. This task was duly performed, and as a reward 
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he ceded to the Boers a large tract of territory, for the most part 
yoid of human beings, and now forming the best districts of the 
Colony of Natal. But the speed and accuracy with which they had 
performed a difficult service seem to have aroused Dingaan’s jealous 
fears of what these white men might hereafter do, and the ink was 
literally barely dry on the document by which he ceded to them the 
territory they asked for, when he invited the Boer deputation to a 
parting feast, and had them all massacred on the spot, sending out 
‘jmpis’ in various directions to surprise and destroy their families 
wherever they were found encamped. The memorable story of this 
massacre of Piet Retief and his gallant band of followers, and the 
subsequent massacres of Boer families on the‘ Bloody Sunday,’ in 1838, 
will ever be the starting-point of Boer history, and the foundation, in 
Boer estimation, of their claims to whatever land they have since con- 
quered from the Zulus and other native tribes. 

But the Boers in Natal found a more formidable obstacle than 
Dingaan in the constitutional claims of the English Government at 
the Cape. By that Government the Boers were looked on as runaway 
subjects, and as having broken the colonial laws by emigrating from 
the colony and setting up a rival dominion in Natal. where a few 
English settlers had previously obtained grants from the Zulu chiefs 
Chaka and his successor Dingaan. Hostilities between the Boers and 
the English Government ensued, which, as in most cases of the kind, 
may be narrated from two points of view, according as the narrator 
is a Dutchman or an Englishman. But the result was that the 
territory of Natal was taken over by the British Government, and 
finally erected into a separate colony, in 1844, whilst those Boers who 
were not content to remain under the new dominion trekked to 
fresh homes in the Transvaal and Orange Free State territory. 

The pages of Livingstone’s earlier travels show how the Boers, 
when they settled in the Transvaal, encroached on their weaker native 
neighbours. 

All these things, be it remembered, are matters of living memory. 
Some of the men who are now leading the Boer malcontents can 
remember their original home in the Cape Colony. Many more 
have heard of those homes from their parents, and most can tell of 
their weary wanderings for thousands of miles, of their descent into 
the rich valleys of Natal, of the Zulu massacres of their friends‘ and 
families, of the strict operation of English law, and of their own final 
settlement in lands of which the wild beasts of the field were then 
the actual possessors, and which, as they believe, they rendered their 
own by building civilised habitations, and substituting flocks and 
herds for the elephant and the antelope. 

It is well to take note of these things in judging of the present 
feeling of the Boers towards us, as well as towards the natives; and to 
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remember that the Boers believe they held the Transvaal by the same 
right by which we hold Canada, India, and many other possessions— 
the right of conquest. 

We must now glance at the different fortunes of the two Dutch 
Republics founded by the emigrant Boers beyond the Orange River. 

The practical independence of the Boers of the Transvaal was 
from the first assured to them by what is called the Sand River 
Convention (in 1852), by which their independence was recognised 
on conditions mainly directed to prevent their enslaving the native 
tribes in their neighbourhood. But the Orange Free State was at 
first retained as British territory, and was after some years, in 1854, 
cast off by the British Government, greatly in opposition to the ex- 
pressed wish of a large number of its inhabitants, and formed into a 
separate republic. 

Compressed within Natal, Basutoland, and the old Cape Cvlony 
on the south, and by the Transvaal Republic on the east and north, 
the Orange Free State has been restrained within definite limits, and 
its present development has been thereby greatly promoted. The 
value of this compression was not at first recognised by the Orange 
Free State, and its people have not yet forgotten the grievance of 
the English Government accepting the submission of the Basutos, and 
declaring Basutoland British territory, just as its ruler was on the 
eve of surrendering to the Free State. 

After this, in one direction only was expansion possible, towards 
the west, and there the discovery of diamond fields, in a territory to 
which the right of the Orange Free State was disputed, again brought 
them in collision with the English Government. The Diamond Fields 
were annexed to the British territory under circumstances which, 
however defensible, caused to the Government and people of the 
Orange Free State intense dissatisfaction, which was not entirely 
removed by the parliamentary grant of a large sum of money as com- 
pensation. There can be no doubt that the neighbourhood of the 
English colonies has greatly assisted in the development of the 
Orange Free State, but the steady progress of that republic is more 
especially due to the statesman who has for many years filled the 
office of President. Mr. Brand entered public life at Cape Town as 
son of one of the leading citizens, Sir Christofel Brand, who enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of all his fellow-colonists as Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Brand had been called to the English 
bar, and had practised with great success in his native colony, when 
he was elected for the first time President of the Orange Free State. 
He has since been twice re-elected; and his wisdom and firmness, 
his statesmanlike foresight and sound patriotism, will never be 
forgotten as long as the name of the Orange Free State has a place 
in history. 
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Very different has been the fortune of the sister South African 
Republic in the Transvaal. It was some time before anything like a 
central government was established. The emigrant Boers, while they 
were still moving, had been in the habit of convening separate Volks- 
raads, or assemblies of the people, as occasion required, at each large 
camp; and for some time after they settled down, though on great 
occasions the whole body of the Boers were summoned to meet, there 
were practically three republics, making more or less claim to separate 
and independent existence and power of legislation. Wakkerstrom, 
and subsequently Lydenberg, at first appeared likely to be seats of 
government for one republic; but Rustenberg, on the opposite western 
frontier; was a nearer and more convenient capital for those who 
settled in that part of the country. Potchefstrom, in a good com- 
mercial position, ultimately became the central capital, till the 
government was moved to Pretoria. 

But the selection of a capital did little to remove the inherent 
difficulties of governing so vast and so sparsely inhabited a region 
as the Transvaal. The compression from neighbouring states, which 
acted so beneficially in the case of the Orange Free State, did not 
exist in the Transvaal. Around the whole circuit of frontier, with 
the exception of the Natal and Orange Free State boundaries in 
the south, were tribes who invited Boer expansion. The sons of 
the Vortrekkers, throughout a great part of the Transvaal, were 
under no obligation, like their brethren in the Orange Free State, 
to submit to the ruling of a central government ; they could move 
further afield into the wilderness whenever the central government 
affronted them; and hence arose a process of disintegration and 
disinclination to obey any central authority, which has been the 
real proximate cause of most of the subsequent difficulties in the 
Transvaal. Volksraads were convened with due formality, and 
passed numerous laws; but, practically, it was found impossible to 
get the law obeyed, unless obedience happened to suit the views of 
individual Boers. I have been assured that it was no unusual sight 
for large bodies of Boers, armed and mounted, to threaten a visit to 
the legislature to compel it to rescind obnoxious laws; and even 
while the law remained on the statute book, obedience was often 
refused by armed bodies sufficiently strong to render it impossible for 
the executive to compel obedience: malcontents who did not wish to 
remain and resist had always the option of seeking, by a fresh ‘trek,’ 
countries where obedience to any law would be unnecessary. 

The spirit thus engendered led, as far back as twelve years ago, 
to a great emigration across the Kalahari Desert into Damaraland. 
Some were discontented with their government ; others were insti- 
gated simply by the desire to find a better land, or by love of 
enterprise. Moving in bodies of from sixty to a hundred wagons, 
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they speedily exhausted the scanty supplies of water on their march ; 
their route was often badly selected, and almost every company of 
emigrants suffered terrible hardship from fever and thirst, from loss 
of companions, cattle and wagons, before they reached the healthy 
regions on the west of the desert. 

This disastrous emigration preceded the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal by the English. It was, to a great extent, caused by the 
dissatisfaction of the Boers with the then Republican Government 
of the Transvaal, and the early history of those who undertook and 
suffered in the emigration supplies a sufficient answer to much that 
is now alleged against the conduct of the English Government in 
1877. It would be well if those who now criticise the Act of An- 
nexation would make themselves better acquainted with the history of 
the Transvaal Boers during the eight or ten years which preceded it; 
but space does not now admit of more than a brief allusion to some 
of the prominent facts. 

After the first Boer settlements on the north and west of the 
Transvaal, a very few years sufficed to bring about a reaction on the 
part of the native tribes ; who, instead of giving way as they had at 
first done to the intrusion of white settlers, began to press back into 
their old stations, and to resume the practical sovereiguty of districts 
from which they had been expelled by the Boers—or, earlier still, 
by Moselekatze’s Zulus. Sometimes the Boers were altogether driven 
out from their first settlements; sometimes they were allowed to 
remain on payment of tribute to some native chief; but over a 
large extent of country from the Waterberg round to the Zulu border, 
the Boer population was steadily being driven back and subjected 
to the supremacy of native rulers. 

It was on the Zulu border that danger of a serious native invasion 
in force was most threatening; but on the opposite side, on the 
western frontier of the Transvaal, disputes with native tribes had 
already brought the Transvaal administration into controversy with 
the English in the tract now known as the ‘ Keate Award.’ 

Between the Potchefstrom District, the border of which was the 
original frontier of the Transvaal, and the British territory in Griqua- 
land West, is a large and fertile district, occupying the whole space 
between the Vaal and Hart rivers. This territory had been waste 
and almost uninhabited previous to 1838, but since that time had 
been partially occupied by Koranna, Bechuana, and Griqua clans, 
interspersed with Boer settlers. As the number of inhabitants in- 
creased, dissensions arose between the native tribes and the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal regarding the true Transvaal boundary, and 
the question was referred for arbitration to Mr. Keate, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal. He passed an award which assigned the greater 
part of the disputed territory to the native tribes. Mr. Martinus 
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Pretorius, the son of the famous Vortrekker, was the President 
of the Transvaal Republic, and it was understood that personally he 
felt bound to comply with the award which had been passed by 
Lieutenant-Governor Keate, but permission to do so was refused by 
the Transvaal Volksraad, and this was said to have been the proximate 
eause of Mr. Pretorius’ resignation of the office of President. The 
subsequent interregnum, and the weakness of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, prevented the English Government from adopting the obvious 
course of insisting on the validity of the award, and requiring that 
it should be carried out.. After a period of much confusion and 
prolonged intrigue, the interregnum terminated by Mr. Burgers 
accepting the office of President of the Transvaal, which he continued 
.to hold until the annexation in 1877. 

Mr. Burgers belonged to one of the oldest and most respected 
Dutch families in the Cape Colony. He had been educated for the 
ministry in the Dutch Reformed Church, and was a man of much 
natural talent and of considerable reading and accomplishment. 
But, in the course of his studies at a European university, he had 
imbibed a good many of the modern German rationalistic views, 
which were entirely at variance with the Calvinistic tenets of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. This had not at all lessened his 
influence with that small but active section of his Dutch coun- 
trymen who are locally known as ‘Liberaals,’ or free-thinkers, in 
politics and in religion, while his natural eloquence gave him 
great popularity among his countrymen, who are passionately fond 
of rhetorical oratory. When Mr. Pretorius resigned the Presidency, 
there was great difficulty in finding any suitable candidate 
who was likely to command the suffrages of any large section of the 
Transvaal republicans, and the eyes of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive ‘ Liberaal’ party were turned to the eloquent young divine, 
whose bold defence of his heterodox views had already made him the 
talk of every Presbytery in the old colony. Mr. Burgers accepted 
the invitation, gave up theology, and became President. He 
lost no time in devoting himself ardently to the cause of progress 
in various branches of the administration, but a lack of experience 
rendered some of his best-devised schemes of improvement abortive, 
and finally brought his administration, and the country over which 
he ruled, to ruin. He had magnificent designs for popular 
education, for reforming the finances and establishing a gold 
coinage, for judicial reform and the foundation of good courts of 
justice, for developing the resources of the Transvaal and improving 
its communications with the outer world, but his plans were, for 
the most part, above the comprehension of even the more intelli- 
gent Boers, and quite beyond the financial power of the Republie 
to execute. Mr. Burgers visited Europe; but little practical benefit 
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for the Transvaal followed. Even the railway from Delagoa Bay, 
which, if carried out, would have been of inestimable value to the 
Transvaal, got no further than the raising of a loan in Amsterdam, 
large enough seriously to embarrass the finances of. the. Transvaal, 
. but quite-insufficient to execute even a section of the railway. 

These results were patent to all the world, but there were besides 
rumours of, advances made by Mr. Burgers to obtain alliances with 
more than one European power. German politicians and mercantile 
men thought seriously of obtaining a footing in the Transvaal, and 
there establishing a more effectual counterpoise to English commercial 
and political supremacyin South Africa. These plans were, however, 
not encouraged by the German Government, and Mr. Burgers re- 
turned to the Transvaal strengthened with little more than sym- 
pathy, and.a few men of education and ability, chiefly Germans and 
Hollanders, whom he persuaded to accompany him to the land of 
promise. 

But, though these foreign auxiliaries would materially have im- 
proved Mr. Burgers’ power of administration in the Transvaal, they 
by no means advanced his popularity. They were often supercilious 
and unpopular with the old-fashioned Boers; more than this, most 
of the new-comers were ‘ Liberaals,’ and were regarded with jea- 
lousy by the orthodox members of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and still more so by the Dopper sect, which formed a large’ portion 
of the most persevering and industrious of the Boer agricultural 
community. 

Among the most prominent of Mr. Burgers’ difficulties was the 
necessity for enforcing the authority of the South African republic 
over the Basuto chief Secocoeni. This chief had.rallied around him, 
in the strong country near the Gold Fields, the remnants of the 
Bechuana tribes who had been driven by Zulus from the open country 
of the Transvaal. Owing partly to the natural difficulties of attack- 
ing his position, and partly to the want of perseverance and defection 
of the Boers, Mr. Burgers’ expedition to bring Secocoeni to obedience 
was, toa great extent, an expensive failure, and proved the immediate 
cause of the ruin of his administration. 

This brings us to the period when Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in 
1877, visited the Transvaal as Special Commissioner from the English 
Government. It is not necessary to recapitulate the instructions he 
carried with him, nor the history of his visit, as they are to be found 
in Blue Books. 

In judging of the annexation of the Transvaal I would wish it to 
be borne in mind that it was an act which in no way originated with 
me, over which I had no control, and with which I was only sub- 
sequently incidentally connected. The annexation took place on the 
11th of April; several days before my arrival at the Cape on the 31st 
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of March could be known to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, as the telegraph 
line did not then exist, and letters took over three weeks from Cape 
Town to Pretoria. I say this from no wish to lessen my own respon- 
sibility for anything connected with’ the Transvaal, but simply as a 
reason why my opinions on the subject may be-taken as those of an 
‘impartial observer. 

_ It was'a great question then, as-now, whether the annexation 
was justifiable. Let us examine this question as it affected, first 
the interest, wishes, and obligations of the Boers. Let us considér 
the Boers, in the most favourable light; asan independent people, 
who had .achieved and wished to retain their national indepen- 
dence. 

There can be no doubt that there was, at the time Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone visited the Transvaal, practically, anarchy and paralysis of 
all governing power in the administration. Mr. Burgers had no 
authority sufficient to enforce the laws, to realise the legal taxes, or 
to protect life or property. Nothing could exceed the desperate 
condition of the finances. There was absolutely no money in the 
treasury for any purposes of government, to pay salaries or even 
postal contracts. The paper currency of the Republic was so depre- 
ciated as to be rarely current, and barter was the general form of 
commerce where English money was not procurable. The Volksraad 
turned a deaf ear to Mr. Burgers’ passionate appeals that they would 
save the State by simply paying the taxes they had themselves 
imposed, and obeying the laws they had themselves passed. The 
appeal was all in vain. When Mr. Pretorius resigned, no Boer 
could be brought forward to accept the Presidentship. The enter- 
prising young Cape colonist who had attempted the task was 
compelled to confess his failure, and to give up the attempt; 
and when Mr. Burgers threw down the reins there was no one 
present who offered to pick them up save Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, the English Commissioner. These facts have never been 
denied, and they cannot now be gainsaid. All that the Boers and 
their friends can even now say is, that if they had been left to them- 
selves they would have ‘ pulled through,’ and could have organised 
their State as well as the Orange Free State; but no one believed 
that this was possible in 1877, and no reasonable man who knows 
the facts really believes so now. Let those who doubt the accuracy 
of this picture consult the file of the Volkstem, the dutch journal of 
Pretoria, for February and March 1877, and they will there find in 
the reports of the proceedings in the Volksraad, and especially in 
Mr. Burgers’. speeches, abundant evidence of the fatal paralysis 
of governing power, and the wilful abstention of the..Boers from 
the only measures which could make self-government any longer 


possible. 
Q 2 
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The circumstances of the Orange Free State were, as has been 
already explained, quite different from those of the Transvaal. 

None of the advantages which Mr. Brand found ready to his hand, 
and which made his arduous task a possible one in the Orange Free 
State, were to be found in the Transvaal. As regarded native enemies, 
especially, hedged in by the British and Transvaal territory, the 
Orange Free State had no ‘native question.’ But in the Transvaal 
the gradually widening and weakening circle of Boer ‘ trekking’ had 
reached its limit, and had for some years encountered an unyielding 
circle of fierce and organised savage nations, which the isolated efforts 
of Boer ‘commandos’ were quite unable to drive back. To the 
north, to the east, and to the south, the Boers had distinctly failed, 
and were giving ground before the native tribes. Intelligent and 
patriotic Boers saw that they had no longer power to drive back the 
native races. It was one thing to direct the concentrated energies of 
the whole of the Vortrekkers’ hardy emigrants, trained in habits of 
perpetual warfare, and it was quite another thing to attempt, by the 
authority of the government at Pretoria, to summon burghers from 
their settled homes 400 miles off, to fight Secocoeni with the assistance . 
of a few mercenary foreign auxiliaries, whilst the Zulus, the Basutos, 
and the Matabele were looking on, prepared to join in the battle 
against the white men whenever a favourable opportunity might 
offer. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone had special and definite certain know- 
ledge of the intentions of the most formidable race, the Zulus, which 
left no doubt as to the designs of their ruler on the Transvaal. He 
had again and again heard from Cetywayo himself, and from his most 
trusted messengers, earnest appeals that the British Government 
would not oppose his ‘ washing his spears’ in the blood of his neigh- 
bours ; that we would allow him to drive the Boers out of the disputed 
territory which Cetywayo had himself assigned to them; and that he 
was quite able and eager to sweep them all away for three hundred 
miles up to Pretoria, which he claimed as his by right of Chaka’s and 
Moselekatze’s conquests. 

Whatever we may persuade ourselves as to his feeling towards 
Natal, there can be no doubt of his desire and ability to have exter- 
minated the Boers, could he but have assured our neutrality. Knowing 
this, as certainly as man can know anything regarding the intentions 
of another, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was bound to state such an 
important fact to the leading men in the Transvaal. It was sub- 
sequently made a grievance that he had so informed them. Yet had 
he not stated what he so certainly knew, no words would have been 
strong enough to condemn such cruel reticence. 

But, whatever the danger, the Boers, it may be said, did not ask 
our protection, and we ought to have waited till they did so. 
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What the Boers individually wished for was individual independ- 
ence of law and government generally, not of this or that foreign 
government, but to obey no one by force of law; to be far from the 
power of compulsion ; to see, as they put it, ‘no other man’s smoke ;’ 
to be free and unfettered in the wilds. This was the object of their 
aspirations. For national life and national independence they had a 
strong sentiment, but, for national liberty, they were not willing to 
make any sacrifice of their individual license, or power to refuse 
obedience to law. The limits within which such freedom was possible 
had been reached before Mr. Burgers undertook to attempt the task 
of governing. It is only the general conviction amongst Boers of 
these truths that can explain their passive acquiescence in the 
annexation. 

But, it has been said, the measure was accepted by the Boers 
under protest ; and the protest, recorded by Mr. Burgers at the time, 
has been since appealed to as affording colour to the assertion that 
it was an act of force on the part of the British Government. This 
theory, however, will not stand the test of examination by the light 
_of unquestionable facts. For many weeks previously Mr. Burgers had 
held a session of the Volksraad ; he had exhausted all his eloquence in 
earnest appeals to them to save their country, not by any acts of heroic 
self-devotion, but by simple obedience to the law and payment of 
their legal taxes; but his eloquence produced no result on the legis- 
lature. The republic, in fact, died of atrophy, and its death was 
certainly in no way accelerated by any action of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, whatever opinion may be held individually as to the time 
and method of annexation. 

What then, it may be asked, was the meaning of Mr. Burgers’ 
formal protest? I am afraid it must be admitted that the protest 
was nothing more than a dramatic finale to the attempt to govern, 
prompted by a natural desire to reconcile acquiescence in the measure 
adopted with the theoretical duty of obedience to the constitution. 
But, whatever the motive of the protest, it must have been clearly 
apparent at the time that a verbal protest, however strongly worded, 
was not the way to stop the annexation. Had the great majority of 
the Boers really desired to oppose it, nothing would have been easier 
than to have refused obedience to the proclamation ; to have hauled 
down the British flag which Sir Theophilus Shepstone had hoisted, 
and to have presented him with his passports, and escorted him 
to the frontier. There were plenty of men among the Boers, and 
advising them, who were well aware that all this might have been done 
in a manner which could not possibly have given the English Govern- 
ment any just umbrage. Had they been willing to make the slightest 
sacrifice in order to secure their own independence, nothing further 
was necessary than to elect in Mr. Burgers’ place a President who 
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would undertake the government, and, by paying their taxes, to 
give him the means of governing. But no such man was to be found 
at the time, and the Boers as a body acquiesced in the annexation as 
an inevitable necessity. 

Again, whatever objection may be stated to the annexation on other 
grounds, the position of the natives, both in the Transvaal itself and 
its borders, has certainly been greatly improved, and yet further pro- 
gressive improvement has been secured by coming under the British 
flag. 

But the question remains, Have not we, the people of England, 
any right to complain of the additional burdens imposed upon our- 
selves ? 

I think not. It was obviously incompatible with the safety of 
the English colonies, to allow a state of anarchy and lawlessness to 
exist in so near a neighbour. We know now what were the aspira- 
tions of the Zulus and other native tribes regarding the Transvaal, 
and what they could, and said they would, do if the English Goverp- 
ment in Natal would but stand aside and leave them undisturbed to 
settle with the Boers. Any one who reads what. the Zulus did without 
firearms when the Boers were united, and what the Zulus have since 
shown they could do, organised and armed as they were under 
Cetywayo, may judge what would have been the results to Natal and 
to European rule generally in South Africa had the Zulus been 
assured that we should remain quiescent while they attacked the 

Boers, as they were only too eager to do. ; 

But there was another danger which was very present to the 
mind of all who had any hand in the measure, though compara- 
tively little has been said of it in the official justification of the act. 
There were, as Mr. Burgers and most of his colleagues well knew, 
-other European Powers besides England who might be induced, if 
‘Hagland would not, to undertake to aid the Transvaal in maintaining 
its existence. Mr. Burgers had sought such alliances without much 
success during his visit to Europe, but there was no reason to suppose 
that such objections would be maintained if the great Governments 
of Europe were once assured that England declined the responsibility, 
and would view with indifference the establishment of any other 
great Power as protecting Transvaal independence. 

The conversion of the Transvaal into an allied colony had been, 
and is still, a favourite project among many in the German mer- 
cantile world, and in Holland among those who look forward to the 
ultimate absorption of Holland into the Germanic Empire. It. is 
useless to speculate what might have been the result had the German 
Government been induced to give encouragement to such projects ; 
but assured, as the English Government must have been, that such 
a result was possible, it would have been suicidal policy, as regards 
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our colonies in South Africa, to have hesitated to ‘give to the Trans- 
yvaal, in some form or other, the assistance which she required to 
maintain her existence when the Transvaal government was in a state 
of such complete paralysis. 

It has been contended that the possession of the Transvaal has 
inconveniently increased our national responsibilities. The assertion, 
I think, admits of more than doubt. But even if any increase of 
responsibility could be proved, the time for limiting our colonial 
responsibilities by declining to admit new colonies to be founded 
is long since past. The objection might have been a practical one 
three centuries ago, before we possessed any colonies; but it is 
out of date after a colonial history which from the foundation 
of American and West Indian colonies down to that of Fiji, proves, 
if it proves anything, that the increase of colonial responsibilities is 
not incompatible with growth of national power to hold, to rule, 
and to defend them. 

Hence, from whatever point of view the matter is looked at, 
whether from that of the interest of the Boer population and their 
wishes at the time, or from the interest of the native populations, or 
from that of our own position in Africa, I do not see what other 
course could have been adopted consistent with due regard for our 
own safety and the real interests of our neighbours, other than 
annexation of the Transvaal to the British dominions. Whether it 
might not have been effected in some better way, or at some other 
period, may, like other speculative problems, remain a question for 
discussion, but it is for those who can suggest such an alternative 
to state it. The present question is, Was it possible to leave the 
Transvaal to drift further into anarchy, or fall a prey to its native 
neighbours? If not, in what other way could the absolutely neces- 
sary result of establishing some settled European government have 
been brought about ? 

The members of the Volksraad had hardly dispersed to their 
homes after the proclamation of the annexation when it was discovered 
that the new régime would interfere with the position of many men, 
chiefly educated foreigners and strangers, who had previously profited 
by the state of anarchy, and they had little difficulty in working on 
the general feeling of the Boers, and persuading them that the 
annexation was uncalled for, and likely to be injurious to their in- 
terests. 

A mass meeting, with elaborate discussions in questions of poli- 
ties, has a peculiar charm for the Boers, and when they were got toge- 
ther it was not difficult to persuade them that they had been 
betrayed by their rulers, and might be oppressed by the English 
officials, to whom they bore but little love. 

Messrs. Kruger, Jorissen, and Joubert were commissioned by the 
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meeting to proceed to Europe with a protest against the annexation, 
The deputation was variously represented as a formal protest, and as 
a make-believe exhibition, intended to satisfy the more advanced mal- 
contents that everything had been done to relieve their consciences 
for acquiescing in annexation. The deputation reached Europe, but 
extracted little beyond ordinary formal courtesy, and an assurance of 
the impossibility of revoking the measure. It failed to arouse the 
sympathies of any Continental Power, and returned without having 
achieved any result satisfactory to the protesting parties. A second 
mass meeting and a second deputation followed, in which Messrs. 
Kruger and Joubert took part, but no different result followed, and 
the members returning from England reached South Africa just as the 
Zulu war had broken out and our arms had met with a disastrous 
check at Isandhlwana. 

If, looking at the whole administrative results of the eighteen 
months then elapsed since the annexation, it be said that there was 
want of vigour in carrying out necessary reforms and in enforcing 
the levy of taxes under the old laws, it must be remembered that Lord 
Carnarvon, who understood as well as an English statesman could, the 
wants of the Transvaal, had left office, and his loss was a very serious 
one to the Transvaal. But above all Sir Theophilus Shepstone had met 
with most unexpected opposition in arranging the disputes between 
the Transvaal Government and the Zulus. 

It is impossible here to go fully into the history of the quarrel 
between the Zulus and the Transvaal republican Government, which 
was one of the proximate causes of the Zulu war. Cetywayo, during 
the lifetime of his father Panda, had purchased from the Boers the 
persons of two of his fugitive brethren, rival candidates for the suc- 
cession, who had taken refuge in the Transvaal. A large tract of 
land was promised to the Boers by Cetywayo as the price of their 
compliance with his desire. The Boers were permitted to occupy the 
territory, where they built houses, planted trees, and divided the 
country into farms. But the transaction was not approved of by 
Panda, the ruling chief, nor by the Great Council of Zulu chiefs and 
counsellors, and on this ground the confirmation of the grant was 
subsequently evaded by Cetywayo when he became sovereign, and had 
consolidated his own power and imagined himself more than a match 
for the Boers. 

As Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone had felt more sympathy for the Zulu claims to resume, than 
he did for the Boer claims to retain, possession of the disputed 
territory; but when he came to look at the question from the 
other side, and with the light thrown on it by the documentary and 
other evidence produced by the Transvaal authorities, he was con- 
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vinced of the justice of the Transvaal claim. He had always had 
great personal influence with the Zulus and their ruler. As soon as 
possible after the annexation he went to that part of the frontier 
which was the scene of the dispute, in the belief that he might be 
enabled to come to an arrangement with the Zulus which would 
satisfy the reasonable claims of both parties. At Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s request Cetywayo sent a large deputation of his principal 
chiefs and counsellors to meet him on the border, and great was the 
astonishment of the English Administrator and of most of those with 
him when, instead of finding that his arrival at the scene of con- 
ference was regarded in a friendly light, he was met with every 
demonstration of anger, not unmixed with contempt. Zulu chiefs 
who had been his obsequious friends while he was Secretary for 
Native Affairs in Natal, spoke to him with undisguised want of 


* respect, and, instead of a disposition to accommodate and compromise, 


he met nothing but a defiant assertion of Zulu right to the whole 
country. 

The fact was that the Zulu ruler had always been used to regard 
the Boer Government of the Transvaal and the English Government 
of Natal as rival, if not hostile, powers, and he was unable to under- 
stand or brook the appearance of his old friend and adviser as the 
ruler of the Transvaal and advocate for Transvaal claims. 

At first it appeared as if war were imminent, and more than one ex- 
perienced observer of Zulu affairs predicted that the Zulu ‘impis’ would 
at once take forcible possession of the whole of the disputed territory 
including portions of two districts which unquestionably belonged of 
right to the Transvaal. Immediate hostilities were, however, averted 
by the intervention of the Natal Government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Henry Bulwer, sent to Cetywayo offering his good 
offices, and proposing to appoint Commissioners with a view to 
arbitration. The proposal was acceded to. The arbitrators were all 
Natal officials selected by the Lieutenant-Governor, and proceeded 
to make inquiry and report on the questions at issue. The Boers 
produced their evidence, including many documents proving the 
cession by Cetywayo on behalf of the Zulus, then under his father’s 
rule, of the greater part of the territory claimed by the Boers; 
but they were unable to prove any formal ratification of this 
cession by Panda, or by the great council of Zulu chiefs. The 
Zulus declined to produce any evidence, or to discuss the question of 
cession. They denied that any cession had been made, and advanced 
claims which would have embraced a region far beyond the territory 
in dispute. They, however, limited their present claim to the 
disputed area, and simply announced that that area their king 


intended to have. 
The Commissioners made a report which, after some references 
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back for further explanations of its purport, was accepted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and handed on to me, as High Commis- 
sioner, for approval.. The Arbitration Commissioners in effect threw 
out the whole of the evidence, oral as well as documentary, produced 
for the Transvaal. They did not notice the fact that the grant to the 
Boers by Cetywayo as the price to be paid for the delivery to him of his 
two brothers had never been, till quite recently, denied by the 
Zulus; that it had been a prominent subject in Panda’s complaints 
to the Natal officials of the overbearing conduct of his son and heir, 
that. ‘Cetywayo had made the grant without his authority, and 
might get out of the difficulties in which it had involved him as 
best he could, for that he—Panda—would not ratify the cession.’ 
The award entirely ignored the private rights which had grown 
up during long undisturbed possession, it did not notice the obliga- 
tion which lay on Cetywayo not to retract as supreme chief the 
grant he had made as virtual regent, and it pronounced, in no 
qualified terms, for the cession of the whole area in dispute to the 
Zulus. 

After a careful review of the whole case, I was of opinion that, 
having selected the members of the Commission, the English Govern- 
ment was bound by their decision, which gave the sovereignty of the 
territory in dispute not to the British Government in the Transvaal 
but to the Zulu king. It was, however, clear that the private rights 
which had grown up in good faith while the territory was in the 
actual possession of the Transvaal Government had not been at all in- 
vestigated, and I limited the award to the sovereignty of the territory 
in dispute, reserving the private rights of those who had settled on it 
during the Transvaal administration. What follows belongs rather 
to the history of the Zulu War. We have here only to note its 
bearing on the state of feeling in the Transvaal. It must not be 
forgotten that the Zulu War was in its immediate origin essentially 
a Transvaal quarrel. Hitherto it has been generally looked on 
entirely from a Natal point of view, and our relations with the 
Zulus were no doubt of even more direct importance to the ex- 
istence-of Natal than to the Transvaal. But the first question 
at issue was the territory in dispute between Boers and Zulus; 
and, though Natal might be saved from invasion and destruction 
by the surrender of the disputed territory, the Boers of all classes 
and in all parts of the Transvaal were extremely indignant :at 
the result of the arbitration, and few recognised any mitigation of 
their grievance contained in the reservation of private rights which 
had accrued under the Transvaal occupation. 

During the latter part of the time occupied by the proceedings of 
the Commission, and the subsequent deliberations of the English 
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column which served under him in the Kaffir War against Kreli. 
He had marched through Kaffraria, and was then stationed ‘within the 
undoubted Transvaal territory not far from the disputed border. 
The Zulus had sent two.expeditions into the lands of Luneburg, a 
thriving Transvaal settlement of more than twenty german families, 
slaughtering the natives who did not save themselves by flight, 
driving off their cattle and children, and threatening to attack the 
village in which the settlers had. entrenched themselves. The 
arrival of a detachment from Colonel Wood’s column saved Lune- 
burg from the execution of these threats. But Colonel Wood 
rendered an even more essential service by securing the confidence 
and co-operation of some of the best of the Boer frontier farmers. 
The name of Piet Uys will ever be associated with the exploits of 
his gallant chief. Piet Uys was the son of one of the bravest and 
most respected of the Vortrekkers, who had lost his life with many of 
his family and friends in the early Zulu war with Dingaan. His 
son Piet, attended by several stalwart sons and relations, were most 
efficient auxiliaries to us. Piet himself died a hero’s death with many 
British officers and men at Hlobane, two days before Wood’s great 
victory at Kambula. Such examples of their patriotism and heroic 
self-devotion as Wood’s despatches record should not be forgotten 
at a time when there is much temptation to judge harshly of all the 
Transvaal Boers. 

I had been informed in 1878 that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired I should, as High Commissioner, visit Natal and the 
Transvaal. I had pointed out to the Secretary of State that it 
was impossible the High Commissioner should usefully exercise any 
superintendence over affairs in that quarter, unless the correspondence 
between the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal and the Administrator of 
the Transvaal with the Secretary of State were communicated to the 
High Commissioner, so as to make him acquainted with at least as 
much as the Secretary of State could be told of the facts which had 
occurred in Natal and the Transvaal, and the views which were enter- 
tained by the officers administering the government of those 
colonies. My suggestion had been acceded to, and it is only from 
that period that I had any direct or effectual connection with the 
conduct of affairs in Natal or-the Transvaal. 

One of the first convictions which a perusal of the correspondence 
conveyed to me was, that hostilities could not long be averted 
either with the Zulus or the Boers. It was a question with which 
of the two hostilities were likely first to break out; and it was 
possible that success against the first to break the peace might 
prevent any breach of the peace by the other power. This view, 
however, was not concurred in by the Natal officials. They had a 
strong conviction that the Zulus would never resort to hostilities 
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against Natal. They held that the only ground of Zulu hostility was 
our connection, unfortunate as it appeared to Natal, with the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal; and regarding the Transvaal they knew 
little, and did not concern themselves much. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone was then about to leave the Transvaal 
for England, where his presence was required to afford the informa- 
tion needful to enable Her Majesty's Government to draw up a 
constitution for the Transvaal. He was succeeded by Colonel 
(now Sir Owen) Lanyon, who had won the confidence of Her 
Majesty’s Government by the energy and ability with which he 
had administered, under great difficulties, the affairs of the colony 
of Griqualand West. The Boers had advertised a mass meeting 
early in 1879 to receive the reports of their delegates, Messrs. 
Kruger and Joubert, regarding their second mission to England. 
They had invited Colonel Lanyon and myself as High Commissioner 
to be present at the meeting, and, on the incongruity of any such pro- 
ceeding being pointed out to them, they desired that we would visit 
their camp before it separated, with a view to hear what the com- 
mittee had to say, and to satisfy ourselves as to the unanimity of the 
great majority of the Boer population in protesting against the Act 
of Annexation. I had promised that I would comply with their 
wishes in this respect, but the check to the British arms at Isan- 
dhlwana, and the subsequent suspension of active operations and the 
perilous state of affairs in Natal and Zululand before the reinforce- 
ments sent from England could arrive, detained me longer than I had 
expected, and it was late in March before I was able to leave Natal 
for the Transvaal 

On my road to the Natal border, through the scenes of Zulu 
massacres forty years previous, I had ample opportunity of seeing 
how well-founded were the apprehensions which all the old inhabit- 
ants of the country entertained with regard to a Zulu invasion. It 
was quite obvious that nothing could resist or prevent such an 
invasion, except the fear of the invading force having its retreat cut 
off, as it returned incumbered with its spoil. The positions occu- 
pied by the three columns, which Lord Chelmsford had organised in 
Zululand, provided at the moment for such defence; and it was 
clear to any one going through the country, that but for the presence 
of those columns in Zululand, a Zulu ‘impi’ when once across the 
border might have swept up to the skirts of the Drakensberg without 
any possibility of effectual resistance outside the few fortified ‘laagers.’ 
The reinforcements from England had begun to arrive, and Colonel 
Wood’s victory at Kambula, of which I heard at Newcastle as I 
passed near his camp at the end of March, was sufficient assurance 
that the worst. part of the Zulu crisis in Natal was past ; but it was 
still unsafe to withdraw any troops from the Zulu frontier, and con- 
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sequently, though the tone of the malcontent Boers in their camp 
had been threatening, I determined to proceed thither without escort, 
trusting to the good faith of their leaders, and their power as well 
as will, to observe the usages of civilised people. 

During the six days’ march between the frontier and the Boer 
camp, I had every day, and almost all day long, ample evidence that 
whatever kept the Boers together in their camp, agreement as to the 
wisdom of reversing the Act of Annexation formed no part of the 
motives of many who were present. Often on my road I was met 
by men, with few exceptions Boers, desiring to know the purport 
of the message I was empowered to convey to the Boer camp, 
and most anxious to ascertain whether a reversal of the Act of 
Annexation formed any part of my instructions. There could be no 
mistaking either the object or the sincerity which dictated these in- 
terrogatories. In very rare cases was there any evidence of sympathy 
with the avowed objects of the malcontent Boer leaders. Perhaps 
the most frequent opinion expressed was an assurance that my visitor 
did not in the least wish that the annexation should now be annulled. 
Many said they would rather have remained independent and self- 
governed, but most confessed that the change was for the better, and 
ought not nowto be undone. In several cases very passionate appeals 
were made by wives and families to send back their husbands and 
sons who were, they said, detained in the Boer camp against their 
will, Several of my informants added that they had come to the 
Transvaal before the annexation, under the conviction that annexation 
was inevitable; others had come since the annexation, and were still 
more urgent in deprecating any surrender of the country by Her 
Majesty’s Government to its former misgovernment. 

At most of our halting-places after leaving Pietermaritzburg, 
we met kind advisers who volunteered suggestions that the visit 
to the camp would be attended with considerable danger, and that 
I had much better take one of the other roads into Pretoria. Pro- 
bably the knowledge that such advice had been given me reached 
the Boer camp; for early on the morning of my visit I received 
a letter from the committee, apparently written in ignorance of my 
approach, and remonstrating with me in no very courteous terms 
on my having deviated, as they supposed, from my formally expressed 
intention of meeting them. My appearance was, however, a sufficient 
answer to their want of confidence, and a few miles before reaching 
the camp I was met by the committee and a considerable deputa- 
tion of the leaders. 

The limits of a single article do not admit of any detailed 
description of a very interesting and instructive visit to the Boer 
camp, which was followed by several interviews with the committee, 
and with individual leaders of the remonstrant Boers; nor of all 
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we saw or heard during some anxious days at Pretoria, whilst the 
violent party in the Boer camp every night threatened an attack ‘ to 
turn out the British Government’ and the handful of 200 soldiers 
who held the barracks, and to shoot or expel those who favoured the 
English dominion, which would have included the greater part of the 
population of the town. I can only briefly summarise the results. 

_ As regards.the number of the Boers assembled, they claimed to 
have had more than 4,000 men in camp, all armed, and mounted, 
ready for active service. But a comparison of several careful 
enumerations by those with me, when the Boers were all assembled, 
led me. to believe that there could not be more than 1,600, or at 
most 2,000, when we visited the camp. This reduction in the 
estimate did not make the meeting less formidable to the peace of 
the Transvaal, but it deducted much from their claim to represent 
the general desire of the whole population. 

As regards the disposition and temper of the meeting, I had, from 
our observations on our way up, concluded that but a very small 
proportion of the rural population, and a still smaller proportion of 
the people of the townships, really concurred with the more violent 
leaders in desiring to resist or annul the annexation. Many 
were, we were well assured, present only through intimidation,— 
others, while they had felt the annexation a grievance, accepted 
it as an inevitable though disagreeable alternative of the previous 
anarchy,—leaving only a small, though violent and influential, irre- 
concilable minority, who would, if they could, have reverted to the 
republic, 

This conclusion was warmly contested by the Boer leaders, but 
their arguments did not at all convince me after what I had myself 
seen and heard. It seemed, as far as I could judge, that a great 
majority of the men I conversed with, even in the Boer camp, would 
be content to remain under the English Government, provided they 
were well and wisely governed, and allowed a reasonable share in the 
future government of the Transvaal. This belief was confirmed by 
the fact that they were as well aware as we, our means of defence 
did not admit of successful resistance to a determined attack on Pre- 
toria by one half the men who, at the lowest estimate, were then 
present, armed and ready for action, in the Boer camp. It was 
the darkest time of the Zulu war, and most of the Boers were 
loud in expressing their conviction that, in the Zulus, we had 
met more than our match. There was not a man who could then 
be spared to reinforce the Pretoria garrison from Lord Chelmsford’s 
force, the nearest post of which was 200 miles distant, and the Boers 
believed, even more than their actual power warranted, in their own 
ability ‘to put the whole apparatus of the English Government, and 
the regular soldiers present to defend it, across the border.’ 
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The avowed object of the leaders in inviting us to visit their 
camp had been fulfilled. They had exhibited their numbers.and had 
personally expressed:to me the determination which kept them to- 
gether. They had heard from me the most emphatic public assur- 
ances of my belief that the Act of Annexation could not and ought 
not to be reversed. Unless they intended to resist by force, there was 
no one of the declared objects of their meeting to keep them to- 
gether. 

But the leaders did not find it easy to break up the camp, and 
pressed for a promise from me that I would support the prayer of 
a memorial which they drew up as a help to them in dispersing 
their followers. 

This I steadily and distinctly refused to do, and finally the 
committee said they would be content?if I would convey to Her 
Majesty’s Government an accurate report of their wishes as stated 
by the committee, and of the amount of support given to] the 
memorial by the numbers present in camp. 

This being a reasonable request, a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings, taken from a shorthand writer’s notes of our conferences, 
was forwarded home by me, after the report had been revised {and 
accepted as correct by the Boer committee. The committee then 
gave the word ‘huis-to’ (homewards), and before the next morning 
broke, the late occupants of the camp were streaming in wagons and 
on horseback along the roads leading in every direction from their 
late camp. 

The full reports of all the meetings between the High Com- 
missioner and the Boers will. be found in the Blue Books on South 
African affairs, C. 2367 and C. 2374, of July 1879. 

The Boers having dispersed, and every day bringing accounts of 
the arrival of fresh reinforcements at Natal, Colonel Lanyon (the 
Administrator) had arranged to accompany the High Commissioner, 
via. Potchefstrom and the Keate Award, to the Diamond Fields; but 
at Potchefstrom we received despatches which rendered it desirable 
that Colonel Lanyon should return to the Natal frontier to give 
what assistance he could to collect a body of mounted Boers for 
Colonel Wood’s column, and to prepare for operations against 
Secocoeni. Before leaving, however, we had arranged the measures 
which we agreed to recommend to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the future government of the Transvaal. These embraced— 

1. The creation of an Executive Council, in which some of the 
Boers should have a part as salaried members. 

2. The creation of a temporary Legislature, capable of passing 
laws immediately necessary to strengthen the administration, and 
to prepare the way for a representative Volksraad or House of 
Assembly. | 
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3. More efficient organisation and better payment to the High 
Court of Justice. 

4, Some improvement in the position of the worst-paid officials. 

5. A careful scientific examination of the line of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. 

6. Administrative reforms which were much needed, and included 
the provision of an efficient police force. 

7. The finances were to be made the special charge of a financial 
commissioner, with a view to equalise revenue and expenditure. 

8. As regarded representative institutions for the Transvaal, a 
great mass of materials had been collected, including opinions from 
the ministry at the Cape, from the Chief Justice of the Cape, and 
more especially from Mr. Brand, the popular President of the 
Orange Free State, who most generously gave all the aid, which 
his experience enabled him to afford, regarding the changes which 
he thought might suit the wants of the Transvaal. These ma- 
terials were forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government, and it was 
my intention, as soon as the views of the Home Government had 
been expressed, to have convened a conference at which the Trans- 
vaal remonstrant party would have been adequately represented, 
with a view to draw up such a constitution as might satisfy the 
reasonable desires of the Transvaal people for representative institu- 
tions. Mr. Pretorius had intimated his willingness to consider with 
his colleagues on the commission any proposal that he should assist 
as a member of the Executive. Hopes were entertained that Mr. 
Kruger might be willing to take a similar part in the measures 
which must precede the enactment of a representative constitution. 
But a few days after the news of the final dispersion of the Boers’ 
camp had been confirmed, a telegram arrived from England, bringing 
intelligence of the Despatch of Censure on myself of the 19th of 
March. Two months later I was superseded as High Commissioner 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and from that time I ceased to have any 
share in the government of the Transvaal. 

What has since been done there I can only, like the rest of the 
world, gather from despatches published in Blue Books. 

When a conference to consider the subject of confederation was 
proposed in the Cape Parliament in its last session, Messrs. Kruger and 
Jorissen visited the Cape Colony and made a tour through the coun- 
try districts, detailing the grievances of the Boers in the Transvaal 
and urging their brethren in the Cape colony to abstain from any 
movement with a view to confederation till independence had been 
given back to the Transvaal. Their eloquence made a sufficient im- 
pression on the constituencies to ensure opposition to the Go- 
vernment proposals. In this campaign the Boer delegates received 
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very effectual support from the opposition to ministers in the Cape 

Legislature and from the small body of Dutch republicans. Free use 

was made of the sympathetic utterances of prominent politicians in 

England, and letters from them to members of the Boer committee 

and of the local colonial opposition were quoted as proving that 
they would favourably consider the wish of the remonstrants to 
have the annexation annulled and the South African republic 
restored. 

Since that time there has been a visible and gradual increase of 
expressed dissatisfaction with the existing government in the Trans- 
vaal, recently culminating in acts of violence and rebellion. 

But enough has been ascertained to show pretty clearly the real 
causes of the recent outbreak. There has been nothing to aggravate 
any real grounds of discontent which existed when I met the Boers in 
April 1879. In many respects the action of the Transvaal administra- 
tion has been such as to deserve and obtain popular support, and 
many advantages have already been secured to the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal by the English. Among them protection from the 
encroachment of native tribes, one of the first benefits to be gained 
by coming under the British flag, has, there can be no doubt, been 
established. 

Financial reform, another great necessity, has been effected. Mr. 
Sergeaunt’s report upon the finances (which he was expressly sent out 
to draw up) showed clearly the miserable state of disorder and bank- 
ruptey into which they had fallen during the republic. To meet the 
more pressing needs of the administration, the Imperial Treasury 
arranged for a loan of 100,000/. The annual revenue has been in- 
creased from 70,000/. to 160,000/., notwithstanding the abolition of 
obnoxious taxes ; the increase being mainly due to better administra- 
tion under Mr. Steele, the financial commissioner, and more honest 
collection. 

Again, some progress, though not so much as could be desired, 
has been made in administrative reform ; and all salaries are punc- 
tually paid. 

Lastly, any ground for reasonable discontent on the non-use of 
the Dutch language in all matters of public business in time past, 
has now been remedied. 

What, then, has instigated the Boers to choose the present moment 
for a rising, when they have been fairly well governed and effectually. 
protected for three and a half years, have had some grievances re- 
dressed, and have ground to hope that every reasonable and possible 
reform would be carried out ? 

There can be little doubt, I think, that the present outbreak is 
due to external advice prompted by the embarrassments of the English 


1 See South African Blue Book, C. 2367, p. 87. 
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Government in the United Kingdom. When I met the Boer Com. 
mittee, in April 1879, I saw reason to address them regarding some 
of their advisers—adventurers in the Transvaal of various races— 
broken men of the classes who in every country form the active agents 
of rebellion and revolution. 

Since then, the same adventurous agitators have been actively at 
work, stimulating to resistance the Transvaal Boers and their brethren 
in other parts of South Africa, and urging them to reject all offers of 
self-government under the British flag, assuring them that they had 
only to persevere, to obtain unconditional rescission of the annexation, 
It is much to be feared that unguarded expressions of English 
politicians have strengthened this agitation. The removal of many 
troops, especially cavalry, and a knowledge of embarrassments to the 
English Government nearer home, have certainly been represented as 
affording an opening that might not easily recur for gaining all de- 
mands by force. 

Besides British sympathisers and advisers, the Boers have 
active auxiliaries in Continental Europe. There is naturally a 
strong fellow-feeling with them among many classes in Holland. In 
Germany they will have the sympathy of many mercantile men who, 
on commercial grounds, advocate the establishment of Teutonic colonies 
as a counterpoise to the preponderating influence of English interests 
in colonial commerce; and they will have the active support of the 
ultra-Republican and Socialist parties in all parts of the world, whose 
main object is the overthrow of all settled and established govern- 


ments. 
The more important question, however, now is, what is to be done 


for the future ? 

Let not the English nation suppose that by throwing off all 
responsibility for the fortunes of the Transvaal we shall either insure 
the good government of the Transvaal or make our responsibilities in 
the other colonies of South Africa less. With a Transvaal Republic, 
which had achieved its independence by open revolt, and had possibly 
established itself under the protection of some foreign power, and 
with an ill-affected Orange Free State on one side, with a vast 
native population north and south, and in its midst, if Natal is to 
remain an English colony, it could only be secured by a considerable 
and costly garrison of English troops. We should not, by abandoning 
the Transvaal, secure peace or the possibility of civilisation to a 
single one of the native tribes round either Natal or the Transvaal, 
ner to the old Cape Colony. What has already occurred in the 
‘Transvaal has reopened the divisions which were fast healing up, 
and threatens to involve the Cape Colony I have unshaken con- 
fidence in the moderation, patriotism, and loyalty of the great 
majority of the Cape colonists, and of those who are governing 
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them as their responsible ministers; but it is not difficult to 
plunge a youthful constitution into troubles which would be too 
much for the strength even of the oldest and most consolidated 
dominion. No one can contemplate, without a shudder, the idea of 
civil war between the two principal races which form the European 
population, and which have, by a combination of diverse great 
qualities, raised the Colony to its present condition of strength and 
prosperity. It would be impossible to forecast the future of such com- 
munities, but if the English Government were to repudiate its re- 
sponsibilities in South Africa, I see no better prospect for some 
generations than the formation of a knot of small antagonistic 
republics, more or less civilised, but for the most part closely 
approaching the type of the Republics which have succeeded Spanish 
dominion in South America. 

The first thought of the English Government should be to enforce 
submission to the law in the province which has rebelled against it, 
to re-establish a government able to protect person and property, 
and to defend the order which is indispensable to the existence of a 
civilised State ; and by so doing to redeem the first and most im- 
portant of the promises made to the people of the Transvaal on its 
annexation. 

This having been done, no time should be lost in amending 
the constitution of the Transvaal, and making it more conform- 
able to the wants and wishes of the population. This would not 
be difficult to arrange. I have already referred to the scheme 
drawn up for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
embracing the suggestions of some of the leading statesmen 
and jurists of the Cape Colony, and also of the able president 
of the Orange Free State. I should look with great confidence 
to the successful working of any Transvaal constitution which had 
the approval of Mr. Sprigg and his colleagues, and of Mr. 
Brand. 

On another occasion I hope to indicate in what directions the 
most important modifications should, in my own opinion, be made, 
to secure unity of policy in all such important matters as the 
native question throughout all the English colonies in South 
Africa, and how, by co-operating with the Portuguese Government, 
we may set definite bounds to any extension of English respon- 
sibilities to the north of the Orange River and Limpopo basins; and 
so fix geographical limits within which the Anglo-Dutch sub- 
jects of the British Crown, and the people of the Orange Free 
State, shall have scope to grow as self-defending and self-governing 
dominions. 

All I would now say is, let us beware of sending out cut and dried 
constitutions from England to a people like that of the Transvaal. 

R 2 
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Of no people is it more true that their institutions must grow with 
them, or be adapted to all their peculiarities. The only way in which 
a good-working constitution can be framed for a country in the position 
of the Transvaal is to give large powers to an experienced adminis- 
trator on the spot, to draw up such a constitution as will be approved 
by the best men among the Boers themselves, as well as by the in- 
telligent and experienced statesmen who rule the destinies of similar 
and kindred communities in the Orange Free State and the Cape 
Colony. 
H. B. E. Frere. 





EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES AND 
THEIR CURE. 


I nave read Mr. Plimsoll’s article in the December number of the 
Nineteenth Century, on ‘ Explosions in Collieries and their Cure ;’ 
and, agreeing with him that their cure is within the possibilities of 
science, beg to add my appeal on behalf of the miner to scientific 
men. For mining is now no longer a matter of rule of thumb, and 
wecannot hope for any real improvement except from persons who 
are thoroughly well acquainted with those natural laws upon which 
all science is based. But before they are in a position to grapple 
with the question, it seems to me essential that the way should be 
cleared for them by some one practically acquainted with mining, 
lest their energies be wasted over impracticable schemes, or in the 
solution of problems not directly bearing upon the point at issue. I 
propose, therefore, first, to point out one or two errors into which, it 
appears to me, Mr. Plimsoll, in common with more than one person 
of the highest scientific attainments, but, as I may conclude, practi- 
cally unacquainted with mining, has fallen ; and, secondly, to lay 
before your readers the real problem which I believe must be solved 
before we can hope to place any definite limit to these disastrous 
accidents. 

Perhaps I should premise, in order to elucidate further a subject 
so technical as mining, that coal is found in beds varying in thickness 
from a few inches up to several feet, and extending with great regu- 
larity over large areas. These beds are seldom found lying either 
quite horizontally, or quite vertically, but are found inclined at all 
angles between these two extremes. There is also a great variety in 
the quality of the seams of coal, in the quantities of gas that exude 
from them, and in the character of the rocks between which they lie. 
We should, therefore, be naturally led to anticipate, and rightly so, 
that there are many systems of working coal so as to suit these 
varying conditions of its occurrence. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this paper, to describe 
even the more important of these methods, but I will try, in a few 
words, to make one of them—viz. the ‘ Board and Pillar’ system of 
the North of England—sufficiently intelligible to your readers for my 
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purpose. I choose this method of working the coal for explanation 
in preference to others, because in connection with it goaf-drainage 
was, I believe, first mooted. This system of coal working will be 
readily understood from a consideration of it, as illustrated by the 
name ‘ échiquier’ which it bears in France and Belgium. The 
black and white squares represent the pillars of coal left during the 
first working to support the roof of the mine. The lines separating 
these squares are the drifts or excavations made in the coal during 
the first working, or ‘in working the whole,’ as it is called. After- 
wards the black and white squares, 7.e. the pillars which have been 
left. to support the strata above, are removed; and this, the second 
working, is called ‘ working the broken,’ or ‘ working out the pillars,’ 
The empty area left by the extraction of the coal, which, however, is 
soon filled up by falls of stone from the strata overlying the bed, is 
called the ‘goaf.’ This term ‘ goaf,’ plural ‘ goaves,’ is applied to the 
area from which the coal has been extracted, whatever be the system 
of working employed. I shall have more to say about the character 
of a goaf presently. 

«A seam, when first cut, gives off inflammable gases in larger or 
smaller quantities, according to the character of the coal, which 
gases, as Mr. Plimsoll has pointed out, being lighter than air, tend 
to collect in the higher parts of the workings. When mixed with 
air, in the proportion of one volume of gas to from five to fourteen 
volumes of: air, they become explosive; and one of the principal ob- 
jects of ventilation is to dilute these gases with sufficient air, so as to 
render them harmless, and then to carry them off out of the mine. 
By gas I shall here mean these inflammable gases, and by fire-damp 
an explosive mixture‘of these gases and air. 

I shall pass quickly over the first four of Mr. Plimsoll’s sugges- 
tions. Three of them—viz. mordants, collodion balloons, and 
absorption—would no doubt render valuable aid to the miner if prac- 
ticable; but whether they are so or not I must leave to chemists to 
decide. One, the absorption of the gas, has already been attempted, 
but hitherto without success.'_ The fourth suggestion, the explosion 
of the gas in regulated quantities after careful examination of its 
first beginning to accumulate, was the system in vogue before the 
invention of the safety-lamp. Simonin mentions it in his book, La 
Vie souterruine, page 179, where also may be seen an engraving of 
the miner in the dress specially adapted to his dangerous work. I 
cannot do better than quote his description :— 

En France, 4 Rive-de-Gier, on se rappelle encore le temps ot un homme, coura- 


geux entre tous, venait tous les soirs enflammer le gaz dans la mine, en provoquer 
Vexplosion, pour que les chantiers fussent de nouveau accessibles le lendemain. 


? I see, in connection with the Penygraig accident, which happened so recently 
as December 10; that the Rev. T. Jones, of Rhymney, is confident that he has now 
discovered the solution of his problem. 
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Roulé dans une couverture de laine ou de cuir, la figure protégée par un masque, la 
téte couverte d’un capuchon analogue a la cagoule des moines, il rampait sur le sol 
pour se tenir autant que possible dans la couche d’air respirable, car le grisou, plus 
léger que V’air, monte toujours au sommet des galeries. Il tenait d’une main un 
long baton, au bout duquel était une chandelle allumée ; et il allait seul, perdu dans 
ce dédale empoisonné, provoquant les explosions par l’approche de sa lampe et dé- 
composant ainsi le gaz pernicieux. On l’appelait le pénitent, & cause de la ressem- 
blance de son costume avec celui des ordres religieux ; et ce mot semblait en méme 
temps dicté par une dérision amére, car souvent le pénitent, victime sacrifiée d’avance, 
ne revenait pas, emporté par l’explosion. Sur d’autres mines on nommait ce brave 
houilleur le canonnier. Quand le grisou le tuait sur place, on disait que le canonnier 
était mort & son poste, au champ d'honneur, et c’était la toute son oraison funébre. 
Le méme ouvrier portait dans les mines anglaises le nom expressif de fireman, ou 


Yhomme du feu. 


I need hardly add, that though this system, under very careful 
management, might do some good service, it has long since been 
abandoned. 

The method of ventilation proposed by Mr. Plimsoll is .good ; 
for not only is the gas lighter than air, as he has pointed out, but 
the air of the mine, being heated by contact with the warm surface 
of the stony strata, is lighter than the cool air coming down from 
the surface, and for the same reason it becomes lighter and lighter 
the further it travels through the passages of the mine. Its natural 
tendency is, therefore, to rise, like the gas, as it proceeds on its 
course towards the upcast shaft ; and accordingly the current of air, 
as well as the gas, is most easily kept in circulation when this natural 
tendency is not obstructed. The downcast, or shaft for entry of air, 
should therefore be placed near the lowest point of the area of the 
coal working; the upcast, or shaft for exit of air, near the highest 
(the area being in almost all cases on an incline). This, a fact well 
known to mining engineers, is called ascensional ventilation, and is 
always carried out in the working where practicable ; but sometimes 
it.is impossible to carry it out effectually, for many conflicting in- 
terests may interfere with the choice of a situation for the shafts of a 
mine, 

I now come to Mr. Plimsoll’s principal suggestion—viz. that the 
gas should be drained off by means of a pipe placed in a hole or 
‘sump’ made for it in the roof of the upper exhausted spaces in a 
pit, 7.¢. in the highest point of the goaf, and carried from this sump 
to the upeast shaft. This idea was brought forward, whether for the 
first time or not I cannot say, by Messrs. Faraday and Lyell at the 
Haswell Colliery explosion in 1844. A description of their apparatus 
was published by them in the Philosophical Magazine (third series. 
vol. xxvi. p. 16). A committee of mining engineers was appointed 
by. the coal-trade of the north of England to examine and report 
upon this scheme. After a most careful consideration of the matter, 
they pronounced it not only infeasible, but of very doubtful benefit, 
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even could it be carried out. Their report? is too long for quotation 
in full, but a summary of the parts bearing upon this question will 
show the impracticability of the scheme. 

Goaves are not limited in their dimensions, but ultimately, by 
the continued progress of the pillar excavations, come to be coexten- 
sive with the tract of coal-field which is being worked. It thus 
happens that there will be a greater or less magnitude of goaf, corre- 
sponding with the quantity of coal extracted, and that, at last, the 
mine will consist exclusively of goaf in any seam the coal of which 
has been entirely removed. It must further be remarked that there 
is not any certainty of an open communication between one part of a 
goaf and another part of the same goaf: the contrary is indeed the 
rule, as may be easily understood from the following considerations. 

The immediate effect of the removal of a pillar of coal is to pro- 
duce a fall from the bed of stone resting upon the coal; and the 
cavity made by this fall of stone is necessarily of a conical form. As 
the coal continues to be removed, the sides of the cavity lose their 
support, the cone is extended; and this process goes on until the 
superimposed strata, no longer sustained by the converging sides of 
the cone, subside, and rest upon the broken fragments of the fallen 
stones, which occupy a much larger space than did the same rocks 
when in a solid state. The summit of the cone does not then con- 
tinue to extend upwards, but, as the excavation” progresses, the strata 
rest upon the mass of stones forming the goaf, and the upper portion 
of the goaf becomes parallel with the lines of stratification. This is 
proved by the state of the upper beds of coal a few fathoms above the 
lower bed, which has already been extracted. The settlements and 
fissures there show that in some parts the fallen mass must be 
crushed extremely close, and that, in others, cavities may exist; the 
effect. produced being, in fact, that of rendering the interior either, 
practically speaking, solid, or of dividing it into compartments 
which are isolated one from another. It must too be noticed that a 
passage will not remain open between the bounding edges of the goaf 
and the remaining coal yet unworked. Accordingly, the cavities in 
a goaf being isolated and detached, a pipe placed at its upper edge 
could not be depended upon as draining it throughout its entire space, 
and it would therefore be necessary to have a separate pipe at each 
avenue leading into each goaf. Further, at Haswell Colliery, to 
carry but one cast-iron pipe of the dimensions proposed by Messrs. 
Faraday and Lyell (twelve inches diameter and half an inch thick in 
the shell) from each of the fourteen goaves to the upcast shaft would 
require rather more than twelve miles of pipes, and would cost about 
21,0007. As regards the current expense of maintenance, it is im- 
possible to form any accurate estimate; but it would be extremely 
difficult to keep the goaf ends of the pipes in working condition, and a 

? Published by I. H. Veitch, the Chronicle office, Durham, 1845. 
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fracture there, which is very likely to occur, would destroy the entire 
yalue of the apparatus. Moreover, the constant attention which would 
be required to keep in order the goaf terminations of the several 
ranges of pipes must without doubt, in so dangerous a situation, be 
attended with risk of frequent loss of life from falls of the broken strata. 

I will now quote the last few lines of that portion of the report 
which refers to my subject :— 

Your Committee have shown that the actual state of goaves is incompatible 
with that required for the efficient working of the apparatus suggested by Messrs. 
Faraday and Lyell; and, having also duly considered and explained the extreme 
difficulty, expense, and almost, in their opinion, impracticability, of carrying into 
execution the plan recommended by those gentlemen, together with the extreme 
uncertainty of its success, they regret exceedingly that they cannot recommend it 


for adoption. 


The proposed scheme of gas drainage, introduced to your readers 
by Mr. Plimsoll, is, as I have already said, identical with the above. 
It has been before the public for thirty-six years, but no one, as far as 
I am aware, has attempted to put it into practice. 

Several other plans have been proposed at different times with 
the same object. in view, 7.¢e. the draining off of the gas. Many of 
them are quite impracticable; but two, I think, are deserving of the 
consideration of mining engineers, viz. :— 

Where an inferior seam of coal exists, of sufficient thickness, a few 
fathoms above the one which is being worked, drifts might be driven 
in it and boreholes put down from these drifts into the goaves and 
other places where gas was known to be, or thought likely to accu- 
mulate; and these drifts being put in communication with the up- 

*east shaft, a current of air would sweep through the goaves and up 
through the boreholes into them, carrying with it the gas. These 
drifts would have to be driven a considerable distance ahead of the 
workings in the lower seam, so as not only to offer a vent for the 
accumulations of gas in the goaves, but to tap the gas also in the 
solid coal. In this way these excavations would also become explor- 
ing drifts, and would prove the existence of faults and other geological 
features of the area, thus enabling the engineer to lay out his 
workings in the lower and more valuable seam to the best advantage. 

Another idea, which was carried out with considerable success at 
Springwell Colliery, in Durham, is to drive drifts in the solid coal a 
few yards to the ‘rise’ of each goaf and parallel to it (meaning by 
the rise any spot higher up the slope formed by the inclination of the 
bed). These drifts may be connected with the goaf, where deemed 
expedient, by means of other short drifts, and, the first being put into 
communication with the upcast shaft, a current of air is carried 
through the goaf into them, and the gas along with it. 

There are, indeed, difficulties in the way of carrying out both 
these schemes, which will be patent to members of my profession ; 
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but, nevertheless, either of them is possible in some cases, and would 
answer the purpose of draining a goaf, where desired, and at little 
expense. 

But in these attempts to drain the goaves of the gas collected in 
them, are we doing all that is needed? Every miner will answer, 
‘No!’ Dangerous though these receptacles of noxious matter may 
be, we have them under control to a very great extent. We know 
where each is situated, we are aware that they are charged with gas, 
and we take precautions accordingly. 

Accumulations also of gas may be formed in at least two other 
ways: Suppose, first, that the ventilating current of air is not 
strong enough to dilute and carry away the gas which exudes from 
the pores of the coal forming the front and: sides of a drift when 
newly excavated. This gas will soon form an explosive mixture with 
the air, and lie in some corner of the drift ready to take advantage of 
a defect in a safety-lamp or of any carelessness on the part of . master 
or workman. 

Again, outbursts of gas, or ‘ blowers,’ as I would prefer to call them, 
whether they issue from the stone roof and floor or from the coal 
itself, but originating of course primarily in the coal, must be taken 
into account. These are very dangerous, as their occurrence is 
sudden and generally unexpected, Mr. Plimsoll appears to find a 
difficulty in accounting for their existence at all, principally, perhaps, 
because he does not realise at how very high a pressure the gas is in 
the interior of our coal seams. And though there may not be large 
cavities in the surrounding rocks, nor in the seams themselves, there 
are, fissures large enough, when filled with gas at such pressures 
as we find from experiment to exist, to form more violent blowers « 
than any I have myself encountered. And when it is remembered 
that a safety-lamp cannot be depended upon in a very rapid current 
of fire-damp, the great danger arising from these blowers will be 
readily understood. 

That. there are other parts of a mine in which an explosion is 
more likely to occur than in the goaves is no ideal conclusion. The 
Committee, whose opinion I have already referred to, report that, 
during the fourteen years which immediately preceded the Haswell 
accident, ‘there have occurred eleven great explosions in the 
Northumberland and Durham collieries; and that these have hap- 
pened, with perhaps one exception—though that one is of a doubtful 
character—where the respective mines were being worked in the 
whole; that is, in those parts where pillar-working had not yet 
been commenced. It is, therefore, clear that, in at least ten cases out 
of eleven, during the period in question, the goaves have had no con- 
nection with the origin of these accidents.’ We see therefore that, 
even were it possible to drain the goaves of gas quite effectually, we 
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should still be liable to explosions, and that we must seek in another 
direction for anything like a radical cure for these disasters. 

Under such circumstances, it is with very great diffidence that I 
venture to make any suggestion of my own; but an examination of 
the story of the different explosions, as told in the ‘ Mines’ Inspectors’ 
Reports,’ shows that in the vast majority of cases they were either 
caused by actual negligence, or that their origin has never been 
discovered. We may,I think, draw the inference that these last 
disasters also were, in many cases, due to carelessness; and—when it is 
remembered that, unlike all other trades, the lives of the miners are 
often in the hands of the youngest boy or most ignorant workman 
amongst them—it is extraordinary that accidents do not even oftener 
occur. For we must remember that, numerous and distressing as 
such accidents are, the life of the collier is, after all, safer than that 
of most persons employed in other of the more dangerous trades. 
The merchant seaman, the railway servant, or even the sailor in our 
Royal Navy runs greater risks.’ 

I do not indeed, for my own part, anticipate that the better edu- 
eation of our miners, desirable as it is on other accounts, will . have 
any very great effect in reducing the number of explosions; we may 
be assured there must always be some careless and ignorant amongst 
the large body of men required for the working of a mine. I would 
rather that scientific men should turn their attention to some cure 
not depending for its success upon the carefulness of the workmen as 
a body, and depending as little as possible even upon the carefuluess 
of their employers, for the most careful and experienced must. some- 
times fail. But we know that fire-damp, until raised to a certain 
temperature, is not only inexplosive, but may be breathed for a time 
without ill-effects. Cannot our men of science give us light without 
heat? The first step in this direction has already been attained by 
the invention of luminous paint; another step, and the miner may 
be independent of lamp or candle, and an explosion cannot take place. 
If this be impossible, a new lamp, the heat from which cannot be 
communicated to the fire-damp through the neglect of its owner, 
would meet the needs of the case. Our present lamps, from the 
point of view of safety alone, for the light is but small, are almost 
all that can be desired in the hands of a careful person who knows 
how to use them; but we want a lamp equally safe in the hands of a 


careless or ignorant person. The electric light, so recently perfected 





3 During 1876, 11-428 merchant seamen lost their lives by drowning alone, 3-2 
sailors in the Royal Navy lost their lives by all classes of accidents, and only 1°815 
miners by all classes of accidents per 1,000 employed. During 1874 the proportion 
for railway servants was 3°703 per 1,000. See Proceedings of North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, vol. xxviii. p. 200. 1876 was a 
favourable year for miners; the number killed per 1,000 during the seven years 
ending 1879 is rather below 2}; but even this compares favourably with the deaths 
in the other trades. 
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by Mr. Swan for household use, may assist us in the solution of this 
problem. A main feature of his lamp, and one specially noticeable 
in considering its adaptability to the illumination of mines, is that 
the light is secluded from contact with the outer atmosphere, is in 
fact in a vacuum, and if the vacuum be destroyed the light will go 
out almost immediately. The miner’s lamp at present used depends 
for its safety upon a wire gauze which surrounds the flame; the air 
necessary for the combustion of the lamp passes freely through the 
gauze to the flame, and along with it the fire-damp, should any be 
present ; but the flame cannot pass out through the gauze. Accord- 
ingly, though the fire-damp often explodes inside the lamp, where 
the quantity being small no harm is done, it cannot explode outside 
the lamp, where the quantity of course may be sufficient to cause a 
serious accident. Mr. Swan’s light, being in a vacuum, can never 
come in contact with the fire-damp at all. A violent current of air 
which, as I have already said, will blow the flame of an ordinary 
safety-lamp through the gauze and thus cause an explosion should 
fire-damp be present, would have no effect upon a vacuum electric 
lamp. A defect in a safety-lamp may be easily overlooked, but a 
defect in Mr. Swan’s lamp would extinguish it. In the case of 
fracture of the vacuum tube, while the lamp is lighted, there is almost 
a certainty of the simultaneous breaking and consequent extinction 
of the incandescent filament ; but even supposing that this did not 
occur, all danger arising from this accident happening at the precise 
time and place when and where fire-damp is present in dangerous 
quantities, might be completely guarded against by the adoption of 
the expedient suggested by Professor Tyndall—the placing of the 
lamp in a glass vessel of water. A Swan lamp, thus protected, 
seems to me all that is required as far as safety is concerned ; but it 
has two practical objections—viz. the expense and inconvenience 
of carrying wires about underground, and its want of portability. 
The first, I think, might be overcome. Can scientific men find a 
remedy for the second ? 

Shortly, there are, in my opinion, but two problems before us. 
We must either have light without heat, or a lamp so constructed that, 
without sacrifice of portability, its heat cannot be communicated to 
the fire-damp. These problems are no doubt difficult of solution, but 
I hope not impossible ; for I feel assured that, so long as coal is mined 
from gaseous seams, no precautions that we can adopt, short of these, 
will provide a radical cure for explosions in collieries. 


J. H. Menrtvate. 
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FIRE-DA MP. 


Tue great interest which Mr. Samuel Plimsoll has taken in the 
welfare of sailors has been very naturally extended to colliers, as 
shown by his article on ‘ Explosions in Collieries and their Cure’ in 
the Nineteenth Centwry of December last ; but as he disowns special 
knowledge of the subject, and states his object in writing to be that 
of starting on foot ‘a systematic and painstaking investigation of 
the nature and relations of light carburetted hydrogen,’ it would 
ill become me to criticise his paper except when pointing out 
errors which, from the circumstances of the case, clash with my 
argument. 

It is of doubtful accuracy to say that much mischief arises 
‘because men will not learn, and will not obey, the physical laws of 
the universe.’ Mr. Plimsoll must bear in mind that knowledge is 
progressive, and that science frequently suspects long before proof 
can be reached. Indeed, I am inclined to take a different view; for 
my practical experience tells me men will learn, and do obey, the 
laws of nature, when there is convincing proof, but they are slow 
before proof, and, for the sake of stability, rightly so. 

The first great step towards the abolition of anything is to dis- 
cover its source; and as light carburetted hydrogen, or marsh gas, 
called in the formulas of chemistry CH,, is the cause of explosions in 
collieries, we should find its origin; but whereas that was not practi- 
cable two years ago, it seems so now, and if I have not actually solved 
the problem, at least I am not far off doing so. 

Let me first ask attention to the average of constituents in the 
construction of plants and coal :— 


Plants, Coal. 
Carbon . : ; ° . 46:0 82:0 
Hydrogen : ; . . 56 56 
Oxygen . ‘ : : . 410 6-0 
Nitrogen . . , ‘ ; oe 1:2 
Ash, . . . + ee 52 

1)0°0 106°) 


Here we have before us a visible explanation in figtres of the change 
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that has taken place during the process of carbonising. The propor- 
tion of carbon has almost doubled, and seven-eighths (4) of the oxygen, 
and one-half the nitrogen, have disappeared, leaving the hydrogen 
free to form hydrocarbon compounds, while the ash remains the 
same. 

Now what has become of the portion of gases shown in the plants, 
but which do not appear in the coal? Surely they are still in the 
coal strata, but in changed combinations, forming varied compounds 
of which the special object of our inquiry, carburetted hydrogen, 
is one. 

The quantity of carbon which will combine with hydrogen is 
variable, and dependent on the degree of heat present. At a high 
temperature hydrogen combines with three times its weight of carbon, 
forming carburetted hydrogen. 

I have now brought down my subject to two problems :— 

1. During the formation of coal was there sufficient heat to cause 
a combination between hydrogen and carbon, and, if so, whence is it 
produced ? 

2. What circumstances can arise to empower carburetted hydrogen 
to rush out of the strata with enormous velocity ? 

Now as to the first. During fermentation great heat is evolved, 
and that must have been the case in the formation of coal ; whether 
sufficient I am not prepared to say, but there has been another source 
of heat. Every coal-field has at some period been overlaid by 
strata which denudation has removed, perhaps 10,000 feet more or 
less; in which case the heat due to depth would be about 140° 
Centigrade = 284° Fahrenheit, which would give a pressure of 
three and a half atmospheres, or, say, of steam 54lbs. on the square 
inch. 

As to the second problem, the matter is of great interest ; for the 

question involved is the vaporising, liquefying, and solidifying of 
gases. 
In order to apply this, it must be understood that the only differ- 
ence between a gas and a vapour is of degree—a gas being only an 
attenuated vapour, and a vapour a condensed gas, the visible change 
resulting from falling temperature or pressure, or a combination of 
the two. 

Carbonic acid gas will condense by the pressure it evolves during 
generation in a strong closed vessel, and commences to do so when 
compressed into one thirty-sixth (,\;) of its volume. If a valve in 
the vessel be suddenly opened, snow-like flakes will be formed at a 
temperature of about — 80° C., which is solid carbonic acid, or, in more 
scientific language, solid carbonic dioxide; but the greater quantity 
resumes the gaseous state. Now the same law applies to all gases; 
and since oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen have been either vaporised 
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or liquefied, we see our way to the origin of those ‘ blowers ’ which 
are so ruinous when they get the mastery. 

Oxygen will liquefy at a temperature of — 65° C.=85° F. of cold, 
when under pressure of from four to six atmospheres, and also at the 
moment when it is allowed to suddenly escape into space from a pres- 
sure of about 300 atmospheres. Nitrogen requires 200 and hydrogen 
280 atmospheres. 

It appears that these gases remain gaseous while kept under 
pressure (for instance, hydrogen has remained gaseous under 8,000 
atmospheres); but they liquefy or vaporise on the instant of being 
set free after the pressures named, and then expand to their normal 
condition. Under pressure they have parted with their latent heat, 
and on sudden release the cold attained is intense beyond under- 
standing, even —300° C. 

We have similar effects with compressed air, only in a less degree. 

When sinking a shaft a few years ago in North Wales, I found 
large volumes of carburetted hydrogen in the strata twenty yards or 
so before reaching the coal, showing the gas to be of recent origin in 
comparison with the strata; and I feel convinced that those gases 
are in the strata under enormous pressure, evolved during the process 
of carbonisation. 

I have known a settling down of strata crumple up 14 feet of solid 
masonry, as though it were paper, at 600 yards deep, which has its 
effect also on the gases. 

Mr. Plimsoll speaks of a pressure of 30 lbs. on the square inch 
as if it were a great pressure, and of 1,000 cubic feet as if that 
were a large volume. What will he say of ‘blowers,’ with 500 lbs. 
on the square inch, giving a velocity of, say, 550 feet per second, 
and of counting gas by the million cubic feet? Such are the 
sort of figures we must use when discussing those colliery explosions 
which occur on a large scale. It is absurd to imagine the possi- 
bility of constructing reservoirs in the roof, as Mr. Plimsoll 
proposes, as receptacles for the vast volumes of gas given off by a 
powerful ‘blower’ that may charge a mile or more of a mine with 
explosive fire-damp in a few minutes. Allow 400,000 cubic feet 
to the mile, and the magnitude of his proposed reservoirs will be 
apparent. 

If the difficulty proceeded from a gradual oozing from the strata, 
the reservoir system might be available; but it is the sudden appear- 
ance of vast volumes of gas that is so troublesome, as quantity cannot 
be foretold. 

I have unquestionable evidence that mists from blowers have 
been seen and passed unnoticed as ‘ just a little fog’ of no moment ; 
but I am now convinced beyond all doubt that the ‘little fog’ was 
vaporised carburetted hydrogen, expanding to its normal state of gas 
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ready to combine with eight volumes of air, and fire the mine if a 
chance light offered. 

Having lived in earthquake lands and heard the subterranean 
explosions before the shake, I believe the bumps and thumps common 
to fiery seams are only the sounds of the efforts of condensed gases to 
expand—incipient earthquakes in real fact. 

The remedy is tapping the seams by boring to let the compressed 


gas escape gradually. 
J. D. SHAKESPEAR. 





THE BREAKING UP OF THE LAND 
MONOPOLY. 


Wuitz it is the habit of certain minds to dwell specially on what 
they believe to be the fixed and unvarying laws that govern human 
existence, and to arrive at a knowledge of an absolute criterion from 
deductions based on these so-called first principles, it is the habit of 
others to consider the organism and his surroundings as being in a 
state of perpetual slow change; so that whatever may have been the 
social laws which have successfully directed our existence in past 
times, a perpetual modification of these laws is necessary in order to 
adapt human life at every epoch to its new and altered conditions. 

The first mode of mind is the & priori or Conservative one; the 
second the so-called Radical. Nevertheless we shall see that, rightly 
considered, this latter form of mental structure is the one which accords 
most truly with the operation of natural laws, and is therefore neither 
Radical nor revolutionary, since Nature knows nothing of these rapid 
changes or cataclysms any way in the history of this world’s evo- 
lution. 

There may be, however, and probably are, points of inflection— 
critical points in the curve of human sociology, moments when the 
old is breaking up, and a violent birth of the new is forcing itself 
into existence. These periods of social crisis may be noticed in the 
history of every nation. The strain between the various particles of 
the political body increases until the inherent elasticity of the sub- 
stance is exceeded. There is a falling apart of the molecules, and a 
rearrangement of their respective positions with regard to one another 
becomes a vital necessity. What we have therefore to seek for is 
that condition of stable equilibrium in the social body where the 
powers of restitution are complete; and thus, without arriving at 
that position of rest which is unknown in the physical as well as in 
the political world, the various members of the social body may ever 
oscillate about a centre of equilibrium. 

There is no question that has so comprehensive an aspect, when 
judged of by these ideas, as the elementary right of property. The 
right of every individual to live, and the further right to enjoy the 
fruits of his own toil, are the axioms from which we can deduce every 
rational social law. These are the ‘natural rights’ of an individual 

Vor. IX.—No. 48. S 
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or of a race that has risen above the state of savagedom, and has 
mutually consented to establish a code, written or implied, in the place 
of the law of battle and the survival of the fittest. 

The first among the rights of property which must have occupied 
the thoughts of men before manufactures and arts were known, were 
the rights connected with land. Land was the sole source of all 
wealth, the sole instrument of production, the most certain or 
tangible form of all property. The original title to land must 
naturally have been in most cases simply the right of the strongest, 
yet it would seem that the rights acquired by occupancy were never 
totally ignored. Even among the early serf populations of Europe 
the right of these serfs to occupy the soil which they had for gene- 
rations cultivated grew up gradually to be recognised by the seignorial 
class, and fiefs and grants of land, either on feudal tenure or on a 
payment of ‘ cens,’ were a species of recognition of the claims of the 
cultivating class to certain rights of occupancy amounting in many 
cases to fixity of tenure, which thus became a species of feudal copy- 
hold subject only to those rights of the seigneur which a powerful and 
insolent nobility have in all countries and in every age forced upon 
the classes beneath them, as far as they felt they could safely go 
without absolutely starving the population who produced the wealth 
which they enjoyed, or exposing themselves to the fury of a general 
insurrection. 

Of these feudal customs De Tocqueville! says: * Toute institution 
quia été longtemps dominante aprés s’étre établie dans sa sphére 
naturelle, pénétre au-dela et finit par exercer une grande influence 
sur la partie de la législation ot elle ne régne pas.’ 

To these customs he attributes the great inequalities in the dis- 
position of property and laws of inheritance which had infiltrated 
themselves as a practice into ranks of life far below the noble class, 
and had been the source of so much evil to the French peasantry. 

The history of landed property in England has in many ways 
been very different, though the spirit which has pervaded its laws 
has in former times been very similar. Feudalism never actively 
survived as it didabroad. The dissimilarity of interest and condition 
between the free burghers of the towns and the serf peasantry outside 
had no part in our system. The landed aristocracy were not an 
absentee class as they were abroad, living perpetually about the 
Court. Their estates, too, which in many cases may be traced to 
grants from the Crown of what were once Church lands, were mixed up 
and interspersed with those of the small proprietors of the yeoman 
class, who of late years have vanished completely. This latter class, 
which at one time formed one of the most valuable elements in our 
social economy, were eliminated by the growing facilities of inter- 
communication even before railway and telegraph were introduced. 


1 L’ Ancien Régime, p. 315. 
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Life became too dear for small landed proprietors to keep up the old 
appearances of living which they had been used to; they became 
swamped by the moneyed classes from the towns, and they found that, 
by selling their estates to new men or to the large landed owners, 
they could live in towns and keep up a position which they were 
unable to do in the face of the modern competition for aggregating 
vast estates. Besides the existence of this yeoman class, who were 
totally distinct from any class that we find on the Continent, there 
was another difference between the conditions of landed property in 
England and abroad. The peasant cultivator was never a prominent 
institution in England, as he was over four-fifths of the Continent. 
This is largely to be accounted for by the fact that the love of an 
outdoor life in the country has always been a leading feature of the 
English character. Every man who had wealth of any sort invested 
it in land which he either farmed himself or let, preferring the posi- 
tion of a squire or gentleman to that of a simple rentier or bowr- 
geois. Abroad, if a man was born in a town, he and his family lived 
there for ever; in England he took the first opportunity fortune 
offered him of leaving the town and buying property in the country. 

Again, the great rise and growth of our manufacturing industries 
inthe beginning of the century in England tended largely to draw off 
the attention of the people from simple agricultural life. Neither 
have great famines, such as other countries have suffered from in 
consequence of ruinous wars, thrown back the people on the land as 
the sole means of existence. Our foreign trade even before the repeal 
of the corn laws saved us from these dangers; while, on the other 
hand, for many years our manufactures and the prospects of emigra- 
tion steadily drew off the superabundance of population to our 
colonies or to our home centres of manufacturing industry. Lastly, 
the demands of our fleet and army, as well as of our mercantile marine, 
afforded a perpetual opening to that spirit of enterprise and adventure 
which is so marked a feature in our history. 

We thus see that for many years, whether for good or evil, the 
mass of the people of England, unlike those of foreign countries, have 
lived independent of, if not estranged from, the soil ; our prosperity has 
been a mercantile and manufacturing, not to say artificial, prosperity. 
Those who have remained as simple labourers on the land have, as a 
rule, been the least intelligent, the least enterprising. The people 
themselves have had no lien on the land. ‘ Earth-hunger’ has never 
arisen as yet in England.? 

All these tendencies working together have, as it were, deferred in 

2 Speaking on the Irish land question on the 17th of May, 1866, Mr. 8. Mill 
said: ‘The Irish circumstances ard the Irish ideas as to social and agricultural 
economy are the general ideas and circumstances of the human race. It is the 
English ideas and circumstances that are. peculiar, Ireland is in the main stream of 
human existence and human feeling and opinion, It is England that is in one of 
the lateral channels.’ 

s2 
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England the land crisis which has taken place of recent years in every 
other country of Europe, and which has resulted in the transfer of the . 
land, in one way or another, in Denmark, Bavaria, most of Germany 
and Poland, from the hands of the aristocratic class into those of oc- 
cupying owners cultivating their lands themselves. 

It is highly doubtful if the continent of Europe will ever offer an 
exact parallel to England in her methods of agriculture or customs 
and laws regarding land, nor is it necessary that we should look 
abroad for an absolute guide. The criterion must be sought for from 
among the necessities of the English people; and the first primary 
necessity is ‘that the land should be made to produce as much as 
is possible, and that those who live upon it should be contented and 
happy.’ 

The great landowners, whether the nobles or, in her day, the 
Church, did their part fairly well towards their immediate depen- 
dents in this country ; nevertheless the system of paternal government 
which is an inevitable accompaniment of the alliance that has 
always existed between the Church and ancient feudal ideas, is un- 
suited, if not absolutely debasing, to the spirit of the people. The first 
quality of the individual—namely, ‘ independence of character’ and 
self-reliance—is strenuously discouraged and looked upon with the 
greatest disfavour, if not at once repressed, by both clergy and squire ; 
and the species of offensive and defensive alliance which these two, 
often very opposite-minded, persons invariably arrive at, is highly 
prejudicial to the independence of the people, either morally, socially, 
or intellectually. 

In their own particular spheres both these parties may have been 
possessed of worthy motives after their own lights ; but the ineradicable 
feudal feeling of the landed class towards those whom they have treated 
more or less in the light of vassals, and the acquiescence of the 
clergy in these pretensions, have for years been the cause of the per- 
manence of that species of patriarchal government of which our 
unpaid magistracy is the outward and visible sign, but of which the 
inward strength has been that survival of medieval notions and 
assertion of superior authority by the landed class which remain 
in full force in England to the present day in most of her country 
districts. 

The history of the power of the landed classes in England is 
well set forth by Sir E. May in his Democracy in Europe. He shows 
us how, since the reign of William, the House of Commons had be- 
come a sort of close body, representing, no doubt, more or less the 
opinions of the country, but more particularly the views of the 
landed interest ; the country members were largely nominees of 
the great territorial nobles, and bribery and corruption were 
acknowledged as legitimate functions of every government. By 
these means the landed aristocracy virtually ruled the State and 
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manipulated the House of Commons—the real power of the Crown 
had passed, and in its place the oligarchy of a landed class had risen 
on its ashes. The Whigs, who had brought in the new régime, 
adhered to Liberal opinions, and the rivalry of parties kept the State 
from stagnation. Freedom thus remained, and powerful middle classes 
were gradually growing up—the Church, the nobles, and the country 
gentry ruled—they built noble mansions, laid out woods and parks, 
and as leaders of society, as magistrates, they enjoyed the power 
without possessing the invidious privileges of :feudalism. The 
country gentry and aristocracy went hand in hand, the clergy 
were largely recruited from their ranks, they owed their benefices 
to the peer and the squire, and thus this triumvirate formed a 
most powerful society, commanding almost political supremacy, until 
another class was destined to rise and contest their power—a pheno- 
menon which has revealed itself so strongly in later times.’ 

An acknowledgment must in fairness be conceded to the great inte- 
rest which English landowners have generally taken in their estates, 
and the hearty recognition of many of its paternal obligations. Yet we 
must not forget the words before quoted of De Tocqueville; and it 
is a great and open question whether the paramount influence which 
the landed aristocracy have exercised for so many generations on 
those beneath them, can, in the long run, continue to be for the 
unmixed good and welfare of the people. 

The signs of change in these respects are not wanting; the 
efforts which have been made in late years to secularise popular 
education and render it compulsory have not been without effect. 
The Ballot Act has largely reduced the political power of the land- 
owning class, upon which the great Reform Bill first put a certain 
limit. The monopoly which, however, has so long existed is not 
so easily destroyed; the Church and the landed interest still fight 
hand in hand, and offer, each in its own way, a bitter opposition to 
every measure for the public good, which is calculated to impair the 
remnants of their joint authority. The Burials Bill and Game 
Act of last year—two of the most moderate measures ever proposed 
by a Liberal Ministry—were fought against in a spirit of the most 
violent hostility; the reform of county management, the extension 
of the county suffrage, and redistribution of seats will also meet with 
the most energetic resistance from the landowning class, who will 
employ every artifice and conjure up every imaginable party cry to 
discredit these measures of reform, which they know are surely 
coming, but which they think themselves bound in honour to ob- 
struct as long as they are able. Yet if the agricultural classes are to 
be raised intellectually and morally, it must be by teaching them 
responsibility ; and the conferring of the franchise on the agricultural 
labourer, however little he may at first understand its duties, is the 


8 Précis from May’s Democracy in Europe, p. 443. 
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first practical step in making him realise his stake and interest in 
the country. The Tory leaders are not adverse to forming ‘ Con- 
servative working men’s associations’ (whatever this nondescript 
term may mean), and they are equally ready to deliver speeches on all 
questions of interest of the day to large assemblies of the ‘ unen- 
franchised labourers.’ They fail to recognise, however, that the 
genius of the nineteenth century is not favourable to the permanence 
of feudal customs, or a survival of paternal government, notwithstand- 
ing alli. their efforts to persuade the yokels to the contrary. 

The tenant farmers of England have occupied a peculiar position 
in the bucolic economy: they have been an auxiliary class between the 
landowner and the labourer ; they have accepted, and honestly too, the 
interests of the landlords, who, in their turn, have made every effort to 
conciliate the farmers with ‘ soft words,’ if not always by liberal deeds, 
The landlords have certainly never relaxed their right, so long as 
they were able to enforce it, of controlling their tenants’ votes, or 
of quartering on them as much game as they would stand without 
giving up their farms. They have carefully for generations regu- 
lated the cropping of the land, and reserved to themselves the right 
to evict at their pleasure. In fact, they have universally secured to 
themselves all the rights of residential advantage, and conceded in 
many ways nothing but the burdens of cultivation. It is true that 
they have done all the permanent improvements in the way of 
building, such as they have been; but the question of improving the 
productive power of the land by encouraging higher farming has 
been an impossibility under such a state of arrangements, the con- 
sequence being that too often the farmer himself has sunk into a 
general state of apathy, and fails to see how much he might profit 
by a better system. Yet the Conservative party have persistently 
urged that they alone are the farmers’ friends ; that the interests of 
landlords and tenants are identical. The former of these proposi- 
tions is manifestly false, as any person with an eye to fact can per- 
ceive; the latter should be true as a general theory regarding every 
species of joint undertaking ; but, so far as the land goes, while the 
interests of the parties have been identical, their ‘ objects, as Mr. 
Bear shows in his article in the September number of the Vineteenth 
Century, 1879, are by no means equally identical. 

Things, however, are rapidly changing, and we are at present 
entering on a momentous period in the history of the land questior; 
a critical point, in fact, in its history, such as we have not seen 
since the days of the great Reform Bill. Up to now the tenant 
farmer has been contented to accept the position of the disestablished 
British yeoman, who had certain social pretensions about him, which 
would have brought him in many ways into conflict with the great 
landowners. 

Another distinctive feature of the tenant farmer’s life of the 
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present day is its nomadic character, whatever it may have been a 
hundred years ago. He wanders from place to place, often changing 
his farm for trifling reasons; he feels no tie in the land, he has 
entered farming as an occupation or trade because he has been 
brought up to it by his father, or he has been a man who has made 
money in towns by mercantile enterprise in a small way, such as 
licensed victualling, brewing, &c. These men often bring with them 
to their farms capital ranging from a few hundreds to several thou- 
sand pounds. Below this wealthier class of farmers there are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of country towns many smaller men who 
do not aspire to keep hunters and give their daughters an education 
at fashionable boarding-schools; this class have more of the working 
element about them, they do their farm labour pretty much them- 
selves, and have little time for simple pleasure or amusement. It is 
noteworthy of this class that during the present agricultural depression 
they have in almost every district steadily paid their rent, where 
larger men have all failed. 

It should, however, be remembered that the tenant farmers of 
England have in many ways been an ornament and a pride to this 
country ; and while they have always displayed the most laudable 
desire to live on terms of friendly interest with their landlords, they 
have in some countries, as notably in Scotland, practised agriculture 
asa science, although in too many cases of late they have failed to 
make it a profitable transaction. Why? Is it American competition, 
bad seasons, high rent? They will tell you that these are the chief 
causes. The real reason, however, does not lie here; the true cause 
of agricultural difficulties in England must be sought for from two 
sources: (1) Economic laws; (2) Present methods of agriculture. 

Broadly speaking, the profitable cultivation of land in this 
country is only possible where farming on a large scale is carried on 
by the owner of the land who possesses a large capital as well as other 
sources of revenue which can tide him over bad times, or where the 
land is held by a small class of farmers who have every security given 
them for their capital, and who bring to the undertaking their own 
personal labour and that of their family. 

We do not require to subdivide land here, as it is in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, &c., or certainly not as it is in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, though it will grievously offend many farmers to tell 
them so—the truth is best before all things—‘ the gentleman farmer’ 
is an impossibility. In no part of the civilised world, not even in 
fertile America or the colonies, does a man suppose that he can make 
a living out of the land by investing capital in a farm worked 
solely by hired labour and for which he pays a full rent, his general 
superintendence of farming operations being the only function which 
the farmer supplies in the undertaking. Agricultural profits, as every 
farmer well knows, are a matter of very narrow margins between ex- 
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penditure and receipt; and it is only the man who works on the very 
largest scale, possessing a large capital at his back, with full, not 
limited right of ownership, together with considerable scientific 
knowledge and intelligent foresight, who can make this class of farm- 
ing pay. The other alternative is the working man whose whole indi- 
vidual energy and thought are given to the care of a small farm where 
his own labour is the principal factor, and where he feels that every 
yard of manure he produces, every ditch, every drain he digs means 
so many pence or pounds added to his next year’s income. 

This class of tenant cannot exist at present under the conditions 
of limited ownership by which four-fifths of English land is tied up 
in strict settlement; but when the Legislature decrees that he shall 
exist—or, what is the same thing, allows the natural operation of 
economic laws to evolve him—we shall hear a very different tale re- 
garding English agriculture. Our present class of tenant farmers 
must face their fate boldly; they had better retire from the business 
if they wish to live in dignity and ease, and invest their capital in 
more profitable undertakings, or they must in a great majority of 
cases reduce the size of their farms, cultivate higher, and bring more 
of their own personal labour to the work ; and if they show themselves 
ready to do these things, which we have not the slightest reason to 
doubt, it becomes the imperative duty of the Legislature to abolish 
once for all every restriction that has operated so disadvantageously 
in the past in restricting the efficiency of agriculture in this country. 

It cannot be very long, either, before we shall have to do justice to 
the great unenfranchised class of agricultural labourers. The effect 
of the last ten years of the new system of general elementary educa- 
tion is happily beginning to tell somewhat on his intellectual con- 
dition; the labourer is day by day becoming more fitted to exercise 
this privilege, yet his home condition is in many ways most wretched 
and backward. It is true that, rough though his life is, it is healthier 
and better in every way than that of the mechanic who lives in the 
squalid lanes and alleys of manufacturing towns. Even this class, 
however, are improving ; and it is to be hoped that before long the 
various schemes for improving the dwellings of artisans will have so 
far done their work as not only to render it possible for the indus- 
trious mechanic to become the owner of his house, but that his less 
fortunate fellow-workmen will simply refuse to be quartered in the 
dens which they too often still are compelled to live in from want of 
better accommodation being obtainable. There is no reason why the 
farm labourer should be less well housed than the mechanic, and 
every encouragement should be given him to be able to become the 
owner of his cottage and garden. 

Yet we must not expect much assistance here from the land- 
owning class, who, although, so far as their limited means allow them, 
they have endeavoured of late years to improve largely the condition 
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of their cottage property, have no wish to see the farm labourer 
independent ; the hold they have over him by the yearly rental of a 
good cottage at a moderate rent is a considerable source of indirect 
influence in a country district. In many ways the general condition of 
the labourer in England is more backward than in any other civilised 
country of Europe; the more enterprising and intelligent are drawn 
off to the towns and manufactures, and those that remain live a 
narrow torpid existence unrelieved by any interest sufficient to raise 
them to a better position. The influence of the clergy, though often 
of great value in times of distress, is too often calculated to enervate 
the energies of the people, and teach them to look for help and 
charity where thrift, economy, and independence would be better 
guides. Much of the emotional character of the religion of the 
poorer class is to be attributed to the complete absence of any in- 
terest or stake in life beyond the earning of a weekly wage, which 
they can never hope to increase all their lives, and which sickness or 
age may rob them of. Their benefit societies have done some good, 
yet they have been timidly or injudiciously worked. There are 
often far too many of them. They have yet to learn the true 
method of ‘co-operation’ and mutual insurance, those two great 
incentives to saving and the forming of joint-stock capital. Thus 
it happens that the greatest enemies of the agricultural poor are 
often the small tradesmen of country villages, who force the labourer 
to deal at their shops by keeping him in their debt, and who are in 
many cases the least improving owners of cottage property. 

Consider, again, the matter of education. There is still a rage to 
teach children everything or anything but their own language or the 
principles of their future occupation. The village boy is still taught 
the history of the Norman kings and the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, while he is never helped to think for himself by studying Nature 
at first hand. Practical lessons in gardening or agriculture, readings 
or easy discourses on English literature, would give the lad a chance 
hereafter. His future occupations in life would not be entirely 
divorced, as they are at present, from his early training, and he would 
not after a few years at the plough have forgotten the greatest part 
of what was once dinned into him. Let anybody who cares for the 
subject study the method of boys’ and girls’ education in the Swiss 
primary schools, and let any one who has travelled attentively through 
Switzerland and conversed with her people compare the condition of 
the English agricultural class with that of Switzerland; let him look 
at the same time at the generally diffused knowledge of agriculture, 
the intelligence and independence of the people, and then let him 
come back and maintain, if he can, that our agricultural communities 
are not a standing disgrace to the richest country in Europe. 

Every one would profit by the improvement in the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. The farmer would obtain a more efficient 
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workman; and with more intelligent and useful education, together 
with the advantages of good cottages and gardens, the labourer would 
soon realise fresh interests in life. He would put forth energies 
which have, under his present monotonous condition, long lain 
dormant, but which, with the prospect before him of being able to 
rise by his own exertions, and become the owner of his own home, or 
the tenant or possessor of a small farm, would soon develop habits 
of thrift and economy to which he has long been a stranger, and 
which the operation of our Poor Law has long tended to make him 
disregard. 

Thus far we have considered mainly the leading features of the 
problem, so far as they affect the general methods of agriculture as 
practised in this country. We have traced rapidly the respective 
positions which the landlord class, the farmers, and the labourers 
occupy with regard to one another ‘socially.’ We must now return 
to the other question which we left behind, namely, the ‘ economic 
aspect’ of the case. Every political question naturally divides 
itself under these two heads; and that institution is the most perfect 
one in which, after equating the two sides to one another, we find 
that the terms mutually cancel, in the sense that for every economic 
gain, which a law or custom confers on a people, we have a corre- 
sponding social advantage. No human institution probably fully 
answers to this test, and therefore it is by striking a balance between 
these two that we are able to judge how far the expense to the State 
is justified by the excellence of the institution socially. 

This point of view is often overlooked by politicians in judging 
the merit of existing institutions; the Tory mind fondly dwelling 
on the advantages which the English people possess in the existence 
of various social grades, each offering so many steps along which the 
individual can rise till he eventually obtains an entrance into the 
magic circle of an hereditary chamber, as a reward for services 
rendered to the State, or as a tribute tu his intellectual or financial 
capacities. The family-founding instinct is thus encouraged, and the 
desire to perpetuate a monument to genius is fostered by the creation 
of laws which tend to protect from the ravages of time many large 
hereditary properties and historical families, whose names are coex- 
istent with English history. Tothis end attempts have been success- 
fully made to popularise our social laws, and the landed aristocracy has 
been largely recruited from among the ranks of the people ; so that 
in England we have no parallel whatever in the condition of its 
aristocracy to the exclusive pretensions of the Ebenbiirtigheit ot 
Germany, or the narrow sympathies of the French faubourg. Radical 
politicians, on the other hand, who are less impressed with the 
historical associations of our Constitution, see in the existence of a 
privileged class nothing but an unmixed evil; they consider solely 
the economic view of the question, and they argue with great show of 
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justice that our social institutions, especially as they affect the land, 
are a standing burden on the industry of the people. It is the duty 
of the intelligent statesman to strike a balance between these con- 
tending lines of argument; and it is the interest of the landed class 
themselves to study the problem carefully as it presents itself to us in 
the present distressed state of agriculture, and to concede willingly 
from out of the plenitude of their privileges every modification 
which is necessary for the well-being of the country, and for the 
future permanence of their own order. 

There have been times when, inspired by irresistible impulse, 
nations, like individuals, have thrown aside the quieter methods of 
discussion, and in a period of social revolution have abolished and 
overthrown the right of favoured minorities in the same manner as a 
bankrupt State repudiates its engagements. In a more ordered 
community, however, it is the right of every people to extinguish at 
pleasure its liabilities by fair means. The rights and privileges of 
aclass which have gradually been permitted to grow up, cannot be 
rudely put aside; the country is bound to recognise its liabilities, 
and to pay off its bondholders at par, whether they be landowners 
or simply possessors of public scrip. All schemes of radical legis- 
lation are, therefore, to be deprecated; they could only be carried 
out at the expense of great injustice to individual rights, or at a 
ruinous cost to the taxpaying community. What we require from our 
lawgivers are certain prompt and efficient modifications of existing 
laws, which, without disregarding the time-honoured lines of our 
existing Constitution, shall infuse into our Jand laws a new vitality, 
and adapt them to the ever-altering conditions of a true civilisation. 

The great evil of the present state of things is the highly 
‘artificial,’ not to say unstable, condition of our national prosperity, 
so long as we depend solely on our manufacturing activity as a 
source of national wealth. The Tories have urged that, since Free 
Trade is a recognised principle, it matters but little whence our 
sources of food are derived, so long as a fair field is open to every- 
body, our supplies being more cheaply produced abroad than in 
England. The misfortune is, that in a rich country like England, 
the tendency of a certain class is to consider that the land can be 
made the playground for the rich without any hurtful effect to the 
people. This is not the case, and the country is as deeply interested 
in the general productive efficiency of the soil as it is in any of its 
manufacturing industries. It has been argued by many writers that, 
if the producing power of the land were increased, we should be saved 
yearly the whole amount which we now pay for imported food. Taking 
our whole yearly home produce at 230 to 250 millions, and our 
imports of grain and cattle at 100 millions,‘ let us suppose that 
by improved methods one-fourth were gained in annual produce— 


4 Boyd Kinnear, Principles of Property in Land, p. 71. 
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about fifty millions—and that we saved, therefore, the cost of carriage 
from America of this amount of food, namely, 10s. a quarter on 
wheat, this alone would give us a gain of eleven millions annually, 
equal at 3 per cent. to the interest of nearly half the national debt. 
We thus see that the application of labour to manufactures instead 
of to agriculture is not such a matter of indifference to the welfare of 
the country ; for better methods mean more labour employed, and, 
therefore, wages coming into Englishmen’s pockets instead of going 
to American wheat-growers for the supplies we have to purchase. 

Nothing has operated more perniciously in keeping up these 
artificial conditions than the laws of primogeniture or, more properly 
speaking, the custom of entail on the one unborn. Entail itself, 
which dates back to the thirteenth century, was abolished by the 
courts in the sixteenth. Thellusson’s Act, in George the Third’s 
reign, forbade the accumulation of real or personal estate for 
more than twenty-one years after the death of the testator. There 
is, however, a law by which estates in land may be limited to the 
life of one holder, and a testator may name a succession of such heirs, 
provided they be living at the time the deed is executed. Moreover, 
though entail was abolished, the heir of entail is not bound to resettle 
the property; the old entail is good unless the heir chooses to set it 
aside, which the law gave him power to do. Thus the tenant for life 
is in the habit of making terms with the heir of entail, and prevails 
on him to mortgage his inheritance in fee, for the consideration of a 
yearly provision during the life of the present owner; and by this 
means the custom is kept up from geueration to generation, a fresh 
deed being executed each time the heir of entail marries or attains 
his majority. Neither can the heir well refuse this arrangement, 
since he is entirely dependent on the present owner for means of 
existence during the life of the said owner. Charges of every 
description are thus placed upon the land every generation, for 
younger children or for debts incurred by the contracting parties 
to the deed; .and thus the burdens on an estate accumulate, to what 
extent is unknown except to the family lawyer, since there is no 
obligation on a mortgagor to publish the charges on his property. 
The tenant for life is thus often placed in a most embarrassing 
position; he cannot keep up his position as he would wish, and yet 
he either cannot or is unwilling to sell and clear the property; on 
the other hand, his heir may be, as is unfortunately too often the 
case, highly distasteful to him, and he therefore feels no wish to lay 
out his own money on a property which must by law come to a person 
whom he little cares for ; he would naturally sooner save for those whom 
he loves; and thus the property is starved, and the money which 
should be expended on it is kept back. : 

The power of mortgaging land is an active source of general embar- 
rassment ; it encourages owners to keep land when it would be for the 
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advantage of the community that it should be sold, and it renders the 
process of simplifying transfers nugatory. If land were liable for debt 
in the same manner as personalty now is, it would be impossible to 
create preferential charges which would hold good against all other 
claims ; money might still be borrowed for temporary purposes, accord- 
ing as the credit of the individual was good or bad; but it certainly 
js an open and debatable question whether the principle of mortgages 
should not be totally abolished, and the practice of making charges 
and settlements in trust of‘ agricultural’ land generally illegal. 

However this might be, a limitation might be fixed by law, 
regulating the number of years’ rental it should be legal to charge 
on a property,’ and these charges should be compulsorily registered 
in a public Government office. 

If it be considered necessary to afford a special protection to the 
holders of titles or landed families, a Government trust office might 
be established, where the settlement of estates should be registered, 
the amount of estate settled to be limited to the houses, parks, and 
home farms of landowners, while provision might be made for settling 
money in the public funds to produce a sufficient income for their 
maintenance and that of their owners. The creation of a public 
trustee would be a great convenience for all persons wishing to make 
settlements of funds for the purpose of family arrangement; and 
there would be no objection, in the interest of the general public, 
that public funds or other safe scrip should be thus settled for specific 
purposes. 

Moreover, if any effectual remedy is to be applied to cheapen 
and simplify the process of land transfers, it is absolutely necessary 
that some limit should be put on the powers possessed by owners 
of real property to create charges of every description on their pro- 
perty. A simple registration of titles in a public office and the 
shortening of legal deeds will effect nothing until the title itself is 
simplified, by limiting the charges and encumbrances which property 
is now made to bear under so-called deeds of entail or marriage 
settlements. Land is a different form of property from all others 
in one sense only ; namely, its immovability. All other natural agents 
are liable to decay, waste, or removal. Land alone, therefore, offers 
the temptation to its owner to anticipate its productive value, and 
burden it with charges which must materially affect its usefulness to 
its possessor. It is, therefore, not the business of the Legislature to 
encourage a landowning class to burden their properties by mort- 
gages, which are simply a form of preferential debt which the State 
renders it legal to effect on this species of property. This argument 
5 In the Duke of Leinster’s interview with his tenantry, on the 18th of December 


1880, he is reported to have given as his reason for inability to reduce his rents more 
than 10 per cent., that the charges on his property amounted to half a million of 


money. 
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does not apply with regard to mercantile stock, &c., such as rail. 
way plant, for the natural operation of trade here regulates the 
amount of preferential stock it is safe to put on the market; and 
since in these cases there is no false family pride of possession to be 
met with asa factor in the problem, an industrial speculation soon 
finds its own level, the company is liquidated, the capital is destroyed, 
a new company is formed, but no natural agent is permanently re- 
duced to an unproductive condition. I 

The present system of land transfer, custom of primogeniture, 
and settlement is the result of many ancient customs. and laws, 
traceable in their origin to a worthy pride in family fame and 
dignity of race. The desire to create a family who shall represent a 
social unit of merit and distinction is a valuable and legitimate 
object for any man to strive for, and we should be careful to maintain 
rather than to destroy the conditions under which these aspirations 
can take root among a people. They conduce directly to patriotic 
action in the individual and in the family; they have proved them- 
selves in history to have operated as powerful motives in inducing 
men to sacrifice their talents and their lives to the welfare of the 
State ; and they have been directly instrumental in developing some of 
our best family instincts. Such aspirations are not to be reduced toa 
mere logical form; they are the direct product of the sentimental and 
less tangible component of human motives; nevertheless, they are valu- 
able as tending to turn men away from simple individual selfishness, 
and a disregard for all posterity. In order that these valuable moral 
attributes in a people may be preserved and encouraged, we must 
be careful not to kill while we are attempting to prune a tree which, 
though by process of growth, has somewhat overspread its proper 
area, and even for its own benefit and rejuvenation requires judicious 
curtailment. Let us remember, if ever overcome by a renovating 
rage, that it is an unwise policy of rulers to endeavour to eliminate 
individualism. The interest of the many is a grand object, and 
humanitarianism is a worthy creed; yet like every other exalted 
object, like every transcendental creed, it will never prove the ‘live 
motive’ of the mass, however fervently it may be preached. The 
first instinct of our nature is individualism, the second sociology, 
and whatever be the perfectibility which the human race is capable 
of, the first factor of civilisation can never be ignored; therefore it 
should be by modifying along the old lines and adapting from 
ancient usages that we must look to alter these customs of entail, 
land transfer, and power of settlement so as to suit them to the chang- 
ing conditions of the nineteenth century. 

The amount of landed property which it is for the advantage of the 
people to permit the accumulation of in the hands of any one owner 
is as difficult to determine as the amount of personal riches, which 
we have in this century seen made in business and trade, would 
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be easy to limit or control. The system of land tax or progressive 
income tax are so many deterrents to the industry of a people andthe 
productiveness of capital. The power of the State to limit the 
testamentary power of the individual is an unquestionable right ; 
the power to devise by will is a social custom limited by its useful- 
ness. ‘There is no inherent right to property after death; the State 
might without direct injustice sequestrate the whole. The inordinate 
yeneration with which it has been the habit in England to surround 
the provisions of a will, however ridiculous or unfair they may be, is 
a most peculiar feature of our civilisation, and there is no subject 
which in its bearing on the whole land question requires modification 
so much as this absolute power which a testator now possesses of 
stretching forth his hand beyond the tomb to perpetrate an injustice 
or gratify revenge! We do not need the Code Napoléon in England, 
which operates to encourage jealousy among the children towards 
the father where the differences of age are not considerable, and which 
largely discourages energy and enterprise; but while, in the first 
place, we require the immediate abolition of the law of intestacy, 
ie. the law of primogeniture, we require a limitation of the power 
of owners of property to exclude any one of the children they 
may have brought into the world, or, in default of children, their 
nearest relatives, from a just share of the reversion to the testator’s 
property. The widow’s share should also be fixed by law. Scotch 
aw has recognised this principle, and a share of the personalty is 
inalienably fixed as the portion of the widow and younger children. 
The custom of primogeniture has long existed in this country ; and, 
although it can be defended on no exact logical grounds, it is a 
practice which has operated less harmfully than many others con- 
nected with the land question. It has its faults and it has its 
merits; there is no reason why the eldest, more than any other, should 
be made the favoured individual, the representative of the family 
unit ; yet as long as we accept the aristocratic principle and continue 
to confer peerages for public services to the State, which peerages 
are transmitted to the descendant, we must elect for some particular 
line of succession. Every country has had a different custom. 
In Germany the ‘ Fideicommiss’ was of several forms—the uncle, the 
eldest son, the youngest have been made the heirs of titles and entail ; 
yet, whatever arbitrary system we do adopt, the point to be dealt 
with is to limit the power of the testator in gratifying his family- 
founding instinct or desire for unworthy revenge, and to secure by 
law a certain fixed proportion of a man’s goods devolving to his other 
children, more especially the daughters. It is the strange custom in 
England for a man to bequeath the whole of his property, of say fifty 
to one hundred thousand a year, to his eldest son, and to settle on 
the younger children collectively a sum of often not more than one 
year’s income ; the daughters when they marry having seldom for- 
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tunes exceeding ten thousand pounds, certainly not sufficient to keep 
them in the position of life that they have been brought up to. 

Apart from these questions which affect the distribution of pro- 
perty in land, we have the serious question of its management; and 
the leading question which assails us here is the vexed matter of 
security to the occupier of the soil for improvement effected by him, 
which the landlord is now in the habit of securing largely to himself 
in the form of increased rent. No part of the whole land question 
is so involved as this. The interests of the two contracting parties, 
the tenant and the landowner, are so difficult of adjustment by law, 
and the various remedies that have been proposed have been so far 
from meeting with the approval of both parties, that it is difficult to 
foresee the right solution. There is no subject which the various 
clubs and chambers of agriculture discuss more keenly than this 
branch of the subject. The London Farmers’ Club and the Farmers’ 
Alliance have each proposed solutions of the problem, and in the way 
of legislative measures we have had the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
the late Government, of which all that can be said is that a weaker 
or more effete measure was never passed; since, while it conceded 
the principle that the landlord had no right to a tenant’s improve- 
ment, it passed a measure the only effect of which would be to insure 
that no tenant would be so foolish as to make any improvements at 
all.6 The proper function for the State to fulfil is not to enforce any 
one particular class of contract, or to draw any hard and fast line by 
which the contracting parties must be bound. It is the business of 
the State to interpret existing customs, and to determine by pre- 
sumption, in the absence of any special agreement, what are the re- 
spective claims of the two parties. The Irish Land Act of 1870 has 
rightly been conceived as a measure of this sort. It simply rendered 
binding by law what had been largely a custom; and if we find it 
necessary to extend this measure to fixity of tenure for fair rents and 
fair sale in Ireland, it is because the custom is more or less implied 
in equitable arrangements, though there is difficulty in defining the 
right in each particular case. 

In England we have several different land customs, and it depends 
on the farming class themselves to modify these customs by refusing 
to take land unless they are met in a fair spirit by their landlords. 

It is unlikely in England that we shall ever have the same com- 
petition for farms as there has been in Ireland, and hence no tenant 
right (which is practically a residential value) can be created by the 
oecupier. Yet there remain the questions, In what way are we to 
encourage tenants to invest more capital in farming by giving them 
by law some protection for the state of cultivation they have raised 


* As Mr. Boyd Kinnear says, if the Act had provided that the value for improve- 
ments should hold unless doth parties chose to put it aside, it would have been quite 
another matter. As it was, an opportunity was given to either party to make the 
Act of no effect, ‘ without substituting any other contract.’ 
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the land to? and, How are we to insure that the landlord shall not 
acquire these advantages by raising his rent? The answer to this 
question is, that it is simply impossible to step in and dictate to 
either party what contract shall be made. The freedom of trade 
requires that each side to a bargain should be free to make his own 
terms; and all that the State can do is to step in, in the absence of 
any other agreement, and decide the right which shall be recognised 
by law as appertaining to each side. The farmer is, in most cases, 
perfectly capable of taking care of himself, and we can no more by 
law regulate the rent of land than we can fix the price of a quartern 
loaf. All that we can do is to turn the occupier into a copyholder 
by giving him the three F's ; and it should be very clearly understood 
that this is the unmistakable nature of these famous provisions for 
the Irish tenant which, it is the belief of many, he has in justice a 
claim to; while others believe, on the other hand, that if he is to 
have them given to him he must purchase with his own money. 

All these difficulties were met in England under the old patriarchal 
system by yearly tenancies and undisturbed possession during good 
behaviour, low rents, and a general display of good feeling and kindly 
interest on both sides. Much of this old state of things no longer 
exists ; the competitions of life among landowners and new proprietors 
have raised the general rental of farms; the custom of the country 
has been disregarded; and in the last twenty years we have seen an 
increase in the rent of agricultural land of over 20 per cent., which 
state of things is rapidly working out its own cure to-day. 

Thus it has happened that the leasing of land has taken, in many 
cases, the place of the old year-to-year custom, twenty-one-year 
leases being granted to tenants with capital, as is the custom in 
Scotland. The objection to twenty-one-year leases to a small tenant 
is, however, the same as the objection any one of us would have to 
purchasing the tail-end of a town lease. We should certainly be 
protected against having our rent arbitrarily raised by our landlord, 
but we should have got a thoroughly unsaleable article; and if one 
of us were to die or change our mode of life, there is no one who 
would purchase the remainder of the lease from us except the land- 
lord; in fact, we should be saddled with an unwished-for contract. 
Thus a small farmer, who dreads the uncertainty of the seasons and 
the advent of bad times, gains nothing by having a lease for twenty- 
one years; he is infinitely better off, as all of them will admit, as a 
yearly tenant with a ‘two’ years’ notice to quit; in fact he would 
prefer this to anything. It remains, however, to be considered how 
far it might not be advisable for owners of property to sell leases of 
their farms for fifty to one hundred years on fines which would repre- 
sent say one-fourth of the rental capitalised. It would then be in the 
power ofa small farmer to lay out some hundreds in purchasing a lease 
in the same way as a man invests in house property in towns. He 
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might erect. buildings on’ it, or do any other sort. of improvement, 
and feel sure that, if anything happened’ to him, his heirs would be 
able to realise the value of his expenditure by the enhanced price 
the lease would fetch in the market ; there would be nothing either to 
stop the landowner’s entering into a contract with the tenant to agree 
to certain permanent improvements, such as farm buildings, being 
revalued at the expiration of a lease, and the tenant would have no 
difficulty in obtaining advances on easy terms from the local banks 
for improvements of an exhaustible nature, or for helping him in bad 
times. Such a system of loans would be far more profitably and 
economically spent than where estates are managed, as they must be, 
by agents, when of inordinate size. 

Land would come to be a form of investment like the funds: the 
cultivator would be free, and large estates would cease to be as 
common as they are now. A landowner would not care for more 
property than he could manage himself personally, and his park, 
woods, and home farms would represent his own personal stake in 
the agricultural interests of the country. This would be in the 
end a far happier and easier state of things for the landowner than 
the constant source of care which the deputed agency of a large pro- 
perty gives, while it yields none of the personal and political power it 
used to do. Indirectly the influence of the landowner would be 
much the same ; he would still, by his position and wealth, possess a 
considerable stake in the country; and, while his personal cares and 
burdens would be lightened, he would be realising a greater profit 
from his property by saving the expenses of agency and repairs, {c. ; 
while the social and aristocratic privileges of the landowning class 
would be unimpaired. 

It is sometimes asserted that an aristocracy without land is like 
a king without subjects ; that the possession of large landed estates 
tends to make the Upper Chamber not only independent of the fickle- 
ness of popular opinion, but also to bring it perpetually into har- 
mony with all that is most truly stable and national in public thought. 
It is urged, moreover, that an aristocracy without land, a house of peers 
without large estates endowed with the prestige of hereditary trans- 
mission, would infallibly sink to a lower level in the estimation of the 
people, and that the balance of the constitutional principle would be 
destroyed. The House of Lords is thus supposed not only to re- 
present the landed interest of the country, but also to occupy the 
often difficult position of a sort of hereditary jury to decide between 
the conflicting interests of the two great political parties in the 
State, and it is assumed that its usefulness will be impaired if its 
peculiar attributes are changed. 

It may, however, be doubted if the influence which landed pro- 
perty gives is not to be fully compensated by the possession of 
personal merit. The interests of the nation require that a better and 
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larger distribution of landed property should shortly be brought into 
operation by the modification of certain protective laws. It is idle to 
eontend against these facts, and it would be dangerous for the best 
interests of the peers themselves were they to fail to recognise these 
necessities. The cost of their institution to the community might 
be felt to outweigh the usefulness of their functions, and a feeling 
might take root of general aversion to the hereditary principle, of 
which we have seen symptoms in the last session of Parliament. 
The House of Lords, as an institution representing essentially the 
landowning class, has survived many dangers in past times, and 
preserves to the present day an immense indirect influence on our 
legislative industry. The time is, however, at hand when, if it is to 
preserve its influence in the State, it will have not only seriously to 
modify its own constitution, but also to divest itself of that peculiar 
exclusive landed character it has heretofore possessed. The here- 
ditary character may remain, tempered by judicious selection, and 
supplemented by the addition of intellectual eminence from other 
branches of the Legislature.’ 

It is, however, on its own merits, and on the individual character 
of its members, that it must be able to survive, rather than on the 
sentimental associations connected with an ancient monument. 

Land measures will have to be brought before it, however, which 
many of its members will believe are destined to threaten the very 
existence of its constitution. The keynote of these measures was 
struck last year by no less a person than the late Prime Minister, in 
his speech on the Game Bill, when he warned the noble Lords that 
it was not over such small matters that they must waste their 
thoughts, but rather reserve themselves for that great constitutional 
battle he felt was coming. The battle will undoubtedly come, and 
we may expect to see many noble knights appear arrayed for the 
fray in armour of a very antiquated form, which will be of little 
avail for modern warfare. Fortunately there are still to be found 
members of the aristocracy and the landed class who are not so 

7 The obstructive action of the House of Lords is well exemplified in the history 
of Irish legislation, on the four different occasions when important Land Bills came 


before them. 

In 1829 an“Arterial Drainage Bill for Ireland was sent up from the Commons and 
was dropped in the Lords, though that same year they passed an Arms Act. 

In 1845 the Compensation to Tenants Bill of Lord Stanley, after having passed 
the Commons, was vigorously opposed in the Lords, and was therefore allowed to 
drop. 

In 1854, when Mr. Napier’s four Land Bills for Ireland were sent up to the Lords, 
they passed the first three bills, which were in every sense landlords’ bills, giving 
relief and powers to owners of settled estates ; but they carefully rejected the only 
bill which was of any interest to the tenant—namely, the fourth bill, which was a 
« Tenants’ Compensation Bill.’ 

Lastly, in 1870, the Land Bill of Mr. Gladstone was shorn of some. of its most 
important provisions through the action of the Upper Chamber; 2 
See Barry O’Brien’s Jrish Land Question, pp. 37, 75, 10% 
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utterly devoid of tactical skill. They will enlist on their side the 
great moderating element of the English nation, the large influential 
middle class, the employers of labour, the heads of mercantile enter- 
prise ; and thus, by timely concessions to the sound common-sense 
view of the influential portion of the electorate, the landowning 
classes will be saved from themselves and their own rashness. There 
are not wanting indications of how bitter the struggle will be— 
bitterer in many ways than the battle that was fought over the 
great Reform Bill; but when it has been fought, and when it has 
been won, the institutions of this country will come out stronger 
from the fray. The just aspirations of the people will have been 
gained ; the land monopoly will have been broken up; the democratic 
element will have been disappointed by seeing institutions which, 
if they and the ultra-Tory element had their way, would soon be 
destroyed, but which, by the moderating influence of capable states- 
men, and the timely concurrence of the Liberal section of the privi- 
leged class, will have received a fresh lease of existence, preserving 
thus the continuity of our political life, and the true interests of the 
English people. 
BLANDFORD. 
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LA~ ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Everybody has at one time or another quoted La Rochefoucauld ; 
some with half apology, as though the light shed by his Maxims were 
an evil glamour from the enemy of mankind. But no classical writer 
of modern times is so Jittle known and so much the creature of hear- 
say. His Maxims, about which he took infinite care, have been until 
these latter days most shamefully treated in France; and in England 
we have added to the falsification of the French text by a set of 
translations the most villanous that have ever been perpetrated. 
The result is that philosophers refute and rhetoricians rail at La 
Rohecfoucauld without knowing much about him, and certainly without 
knowing what were his genuine doctrines. In London one may hunt 
through all the second-hand book-shops for a day without being able 
to procure a single English copy of the Maxims, or any passable 
edition of them in French ; and that tells a good deal of the oblivion 
into which the celebrated author has fallen, at least in this country, 
through the unfaithfulness of his editors and translators. Indeed, for 
the most part, when people quote La Rochefoucauld, it is not because 
they have taken the trouble to read his little book as he issued it, 
but because they have culled from other books, or have gathered tm 
conversation, half a dozen sentences which cleave to the memory. 
The volume, as he put it forth, is not to be found in English at all, 
save in translations which are a travestie, and very often reverse the 
meaning in the most ludicrous manner. -As for the fate of the work 
in France, it has been so singular, when we take into account the 
splendour of the author’s reputation, that it cannot escape our in- 
quiries ; and in truth it is only by unravelling it that we can fairly 
distinguish the true La Rochefoucauld from the fictitious one of 
common report. That unravelling is to come; but first of all, and to 
give it the importance which is due to it, let us glance at the position 
of La Rochefoucauld, and fix a few points in his career as a writer, as 


a moralist, and as a man. 
French literature has been summarised as follows by a master :-— 


Critics (he says), and especially foreigners, who in these latter days have 
judged our two literary centuries most severely, agree in the acknowledgment that 
what dominated in them, what reflected them in countless ways, what gave them 
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their chief ornament and glory, was the spirit of conversation and society, under- 
standing of the world and of men, quick and fine apprehension of the seemly and of 
the ludicrous, exquisite delicacy of feeling, the grace, the edge, the polish to be 
attained in speech. And virtually there indeed—with reservations which will 
occur to everybody, and two or three names such as Bossuet and Montesquieu 
which we put aside—there, up to about 1789, is the distinctive character, the 
feature marking out French literature from among the literatures of Europe. 


These are the terms in which Sainte-Beuve begins to outline his 
portrait of Madame de Sévigné, who must rank with the highest in 
any literature pervaded by the spirit of biography, of society, and of 
conversation. They are of equal value to indicate the position of 
La Rochefoucauld in the world of letters. His way was not her way, 
but they are both incomparable—she in letters, he in maxims. And 
although her letters fill a score of large volumes, while his maxims 
occupy little more than a hundred small pages, he has probably 
packed into his short sentences as much of the life and movement of 
his day as the lady has in her long, rambling, and ever delightful 
effusions. La Rochefoucauld was himself one of the greatest person- 
ages of the most splendid period of French society. He was the 
most brilliant talker and the most polished gentleman of his time. 
No one had studied more curiously than he the arts of society, the 
sources of conduct, the entanglements of accident, and the meshes of 
conversation. His maxims are the most perfect crystallisations of 
the thoughts and fashions and secret influences amid which he stirred. 
One of his short sentences conveys the outcome of an hour’s voluble 
talk, or distils to its drop of meaning all the worth of an intrigue 
and all the gaiety of a season. If it be true, as Sainte-Beuve says, 
that up to the Revolution, French literature is to be considered in 
the main as the reflex of polished society, then we may say of the 
mirror in La Rochefoucauld’s hand, it is certainly a small one, but 
it reflects everything. Other consummate artists may have chosen 
more popular forms of expression—Madame de Sévigné in letters, 
Moliére in plays, and La Fontaine in tales of arch wit; but no one 
got nearer to the heart of French society than La Rochefoucauld, and 
no one gives more of its life-blood than he does in his book. Nor 
is it only of French life that he is the exponent; he had a window 
into the human heart, and his Maxims contain the very bones of the 
first man. Ina word, no one, be his manner of art what it may, can 
be placed above La Rochefoucauld for insight into the intricacies of 
human motive and for the. sharpness with which he reflects the to- 
and-fro of social life in exquisitely cut sentences. Voltaire gives him 
the further merit of having been the first in Europe after the revival 
of letters who taught people to think and to convey their thoughts in 
lively, precise, and delicate turns; but this is too largely expressed. 
It may be true of France and all the continent, but it cannot hold in 
the country of Francis Bacon. 
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To most people, however, La Rochefoucauld is repulsive, and it is 
impossible to set on high the man who is hateful, who is supposed 
to delight in blackening his kind, and who has ever been accused, 
although most unjustly, of assailing the bulwarks of morality. Spite 
of the critical commonplaces, that art is independent of ethics, and 
that it is possible to achieve greatness with a bad heart, there is 
something in the soul which rebels and refuses its homage to genius 
however bright when it is detestable. Therefore, to do justice to the 
intellectual eminence of La Rochefoucauld, we have to touch on his 
moral station and show how he came to occupy it; so that being in 
his day the man of highest breeding and sweetest courtesy, truest of 
the true, beloved by his friends in the most extraordinary manner, 
bewept at his death, says Madame de Sévigné, as man never was, 
and drawing from Mademoiselle d’Aumale the exclamation, ‘I know 
nothing better than he, and I say all in that;’ nevertheless, when 
his Maxims appeared they excited among many readers a horror of 
the man who could find so much wickedness in his heart. The fact 
is, that extreme doctrines, whether of the goodness or of the badness 
of human nature, are never the discovery of any one man, but rather 
belong to the atmosphere in which he lives. In France, of the seven- 
teenth century, no fact is more obvious than this—we stumble on it 
at every footstep—that the excessive corruption of human nature was 
part of the religious teaching of the day, unmistakable in the oratory 
of such Jesuits as Bourdaloue, but most accentuated in the Jansenism 
with which La Rochefoucauld had the nearest and most abiding ties. 
The most popular religious author of the day was Francis de Sales— 
a quaint amalgam of John Lilly, George Herbert, and Jeremy Taylor. 
His Introduction & la Vie dévote corresponds to Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, but has much more play of fancy, breathing of 
the fields and flowers amid which it was composed. Read what the 
gentle bishop says of himself: ‘Ce bon pére dit que je suis une fleur, 
un vase de fleurs, et un phénix: je ne suis qwun puant homme, un 
eorbeau, un fumier.’ It was the ecclesiastical style of the period. 

Since then La Rochefoucauld is not to be judged by himself 
alone, but by the age in which he moved, let it be noted that, though 
one can scarcely speak of him as a religious man, he was part and 
parcel of a great religious movement sweeping on from century to 
century. We have to think of three centuries, the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth, with a great wave of thought rolling on from 
one to another. In the first of these the wave was at its lowest: the 
Church was fallen, and religion had become very cold. In the 
next the Church made a mighty effort to recover its strength, and 
France saw the religious wave cresting in two distinct points, 
Jesuitism and Jansenism. In the eighteenth century the moral, 
wave sloped down again with vast intellectual force and lively 
spirits to uncleanness of life, to inhuman devilry, to godless liberty, 
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to utter want of faith except in wild men of the woods and the life 
of nature. And what does all this mean? It means that in the 
sixteenth century, when the Church was fallen, its leading doctrine 
was Pelagianism or semi-Pelagianism; it denied original sin; it 
believed in human goodness ; it put out of sight the overwhelming 
need of supernatural grace. Let us leap the next century and glide 
on to the eighteenth. There we find the doctrine of human per- 
fectibility, the discovery of savage virtue, the love of nature, and 
tales of the age of innocence. But between those two eras there is 
the seventeenth century, in which the billow has a different curve, 
The Church has revived ; its most pronounced doctrine is the need ofa 
Saviour; and what can be the need of one, if there is nothing to save? 
The fall of man therefore, the power of sin, the frightful corruption 
of the heart, and the danger of everlasting punishment, became the 
religious watchwords of the day. In England, at the same time, we 
know how the Puritans preached the utter worthlessness of man. 
‘The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint. From the sole 
of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness in it, but wounds 
and bruises and putrefying sores; they have not been closed, neither 
bound up, neither mollified with ointment.’ This piercing religious 
cry might be heard everywhere throughout France in the seventeenth 
century, but it was loudest and most thrilling in Port Royal, and in 
the penitents who flocked to its spiritual guides. La Rochefoucauld, 
when he planned his book of Maxims, lived in the midst of these 
people, and many of his sentences were composed in the precincts of 
the convent of Port Royal in Paris, where his fair friend, Madame de 
Sablé, was leading a half-penitential life, one part in the religious 
house, the other in apartments of her own adjoining. There and 
elsewhere he had dinned into his ears: ‘ We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done; and there is no health in us. 
‘Oh wretched man that I am! who will deliver me from this body of 
sin and death?’ What wonder that he should give his own experi- 
ence as a man of the world to the current religious creed? His 
Maxims were an echo from palace walls of the searchings of heart 
and the murmurs of confession heard in dim recesses of the cloister. 
It was not he alone who indulged in such maxims. There are people 
who can play at religion and make themselves buxom in a shroud. 
What the penitent sighed to his Redeemer the courtier twisted into 
epigrams. The wail of the broken-hearted sinner became the wit of 
the Academy; and the shriek of the lost soul added dimples to the 
beauty of the Précieuse in the blue-room of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 

La Rochefoucauld was too sincere a man to indulge in such 
levities. Any one can see that, be his Maxims what they may, he is 
serious in them, and even stern. Their great defect, and that which 
separates them from the beliefs of the orthodox, is not that they are 
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false, but that they suggest no remedy. They preach the depravity 
of the human race; they say not a word of salvation, or at least give 
no hint of a Saviour. The world on the whole is Pelagian, and 
believes in the excellence of human nature. So strong is this 
tendency that one scarcely knows how it fell to the lot of a poor 
Welshman of the name of Morgan to go to Rome, to have his name 
translated into Pelagius, and to bestow it henceforth for ever on the 
self-complacency of mankind in its own virtues. There must be an 
amazing fund of self-satisfaction in the Celtic nature which could thus 
stamp itself permanently in the nomenclature of Christendom. Itis 
because the world is in the main Pelagian that La Rochefoucauld was 
hard hit as a slanderer of humanity and as almost the incarnation of 
Diabolos. The world might denounce him; his reply was always an 
appeal to the Fathers of the Church. The Jansenists were wholly 
with him; and the Jesuit Father Rapin put him in the way of 
proving his doctrines from writings of the Saints. Now, as then, we 
have still to ask the doctors of the Church and her obedient children 
which they prefer, the pleasant creed of Pelagius, with a Saviour for 
whom there is no necessity, or La Rochefoucauld’s rough doctrine of a 
corrupt world in which the corruption is acknowledged, though not the 
eure? Not less have we to ask the admiring disciples of that ancient 
Briton, Morgan or Pelagius, why is La Rochefoucauld to be branded 
as a misanthrope for doctrines which (details apart and the errors of 
false editions excepted) were in their gist received as praiseworthy 
from the lips of Bossuet and Fénelon, and from the pens of Arnauld 
and Pascal? It may be that we are detracting from his originality 
when insisting that it is not he who first discovered the corruptions of 
the heart. Not much originality can be claimed for any one in that 
respect. His great feat is to have secularised the doctrine, to have 
attired it in the phrases of the world, and to have applied it with rare 
fineness of observation, with ingenious disclosures of detail, and with 
the most incisive wit, to the daily traffic of society. 

How La Rochefoucauld has been caricatured by being identified 
personally with a particular selection of his Maxims, those that say 
the worst for human nature, may be shown by the parallel process of 
selecting another set of Maxims and taking them for a sketch of his 
portrait. In the common idea, he is a monster raised upon the 
pedestal of Voltaire’s utterly false but universally accepted remark 
that there is scarcely more than one truth in the book of Maxims, 
that self-love is at the root of all. Having looked on that picture, 
let us try to imagine another from the following confessions and rules 
of life. 


31. Had we no faults of our own, we should not take so much pleasure to note 


them in others. 
411. We have but few faults which are not more excusable than the means we 


employ to hide them, 
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202. Those are mock gentlefolk who mask their faults to others and to them- 
selyes: the true know them perfectly and acknowledge them. 

206. To be truly a gentleman one should be willing at all times to be exposed 
to the scrutiny of gentlefolk. 

203, The true gentleman is one who vaunts himself upon nothing. 

358. Humility is the true badge of the Christian virtues; without it we hug 
our faults,and they are only overgrown witli pride, which conceals them from 
others and oftentimes from ourselves. 

537. Humility is the altar on which God wills that we should offer him 
sacrifices. 

534, Crowds of people would be godly, but no one cares to be humble. 

102. The mind is ever the dupe of the heart. 

70, There is no disguise which can long conceal love where it is, or feign it 
where it is not. 

259. The pleasure of love is in loving, and we are happier in the passion which 
we feel than in that which we inspire. . 

262. There is no passion in which self-love reigns so powerfully as in love, and 
one is always more inclined to sacrifice the repose of the person loved than to part 
with one’s own. 

525. The power possessed over us by those we love is nearly always greater 
than that which we possess over ourselves. 

544. A true friend is the greatest of all blessings and that which we least of all 
dream of securing. 

561. A man who loves nobody is more unhappy than one whom nobody loves. 

434. When our friends have deceived us we owe nothing save indifference to 
the marks of their friendship, but we always owe sensibility to their misfortunes. 

84. It is more shameful to distrust one’s friends than to be deceived by them. 

395. We are sometimes less unhappy in being deceived about one we love than 
in being undeceived. 

496. Quarrels would be shortlived if the wrong were only on one side. 

235. We console ourselves easily for the misfortunes of our friends when they 
serve to signalise our affection for them. 

435. The surest sign of being born with great qualities is to be born without 
envy. 

218. Hypocrisy is a homage which vice pays to virtue. 

447. Seemliness is the least of all the laws and the most observed. 

510. To punish man for his original sin God has permitted him to make a god 
of his self-conceit, and to be tormented by it in every act of his life. 

512. We dread all things as mortals and we desire all things as if we were 
immortal. 


Add to these Maxims the extraordinary circumstance that, with 
all his insinuating address and courtly bearing, La Rochefoucauld 
was one of the most bashful of men, and we may construct from them 
a portrait of him which, although not complete, must be more so 
than the commonly received one made up of other maxims of the 
selfish type indicated by Voltaire. It must aiso be a nearer likeness, 
for the fact is that he disowned the more odious of those sayings 
which have gone to form his caricature and to fill the mind with horror 
at the hardness of his heart. 

This brings us to the history of his book, which will show that 
he is best known by Maxims which he suppressed a year after they 
were published. 
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La Rochefoucauld published five editions of his Maxims, the first 
in 1665, the others in 1666, 1671, 1675, and 1678. The last is the 
authoritative one, having received his finishing touches and his 
ripest observations ; but, as often happens, he is best known by his 
first appearance. Now the difference between the last edition and 
the first consists not merely in advancing mellowness of thought and 
fitness of expression, but in two things besides—that the author 
added many new maxims and that he struck out old ones. With 
regard to his additions they have an interest of their own, although 
in the present connection it is enough to say that, starting in his 
earliest issue with 318 maxims, he added in successive ones until 
finally he reached the number of 504. But the important fact to be 
noticed is that he suppressed seventy-nine of his maxims, and that no 
less than seventy-five belonged to his first edition. The grand auto- 
da-fé took place before publication of his second edition. He then 
put into the fire sixty-four maxims; the remaining eleven being 
sacrificed from time to time later on. The sixty-four maxims thus 
immolated the year after they were published included some of La 
Rochefoucauld’s best known utterances. For example, the very 
elaborate one on self-love which appeared at the head of his first 
edition, and on the strength of which mainly he is regarded as the 
champion of the selfish theory of morals, was quashed, and never again 
in his lifetime permitted to see the light. It was the same with 
that other famous maxim on the misfortunes of our best friends. 
Such facts are of the utmost importance to our estimate of La Roche- 
foucauld, who has been seriously misrepresented through editors, after 
his death, replacing the suppressed maxims in his text, and in promi- 
nent positions there, instead of keeping them in a class apart. The 
consequence has been that our Shaftesburys, our Bishop Butlers, and 
‘other philosophers, have attacked for his unsoundness not so much the 
author of the 504 acknowledged maxims, as the author of the sixty-four 
disowned ones. It is not to be denied that in the acknowledged 
maxims traces are to be found of the selfish theory ; but they would 
scarcely have been noticed were it not for the importance they derive 
from the reflected light of the doctrines which La Rochefoucauld 
abjured. And the reintroduction therefore of the discarded maxims 
into the text is not merely in itself a falsification. of the author’s 
views, it throws a false glare upon the maxims which he allowed to 
remain. Any one who will carefully read the long maxim on self-love 
cannot fail to see what a masterpiece of writing it is, what a pro- 
digious labour of love La Rochefoucauld bestowed upon it, and how 
reluctant he must have been to suppress it. Only some overpowering 


reason could have impelled him to the sacrifice. So much -the_ 


greater is the wrong which has been done to his —— in the un-5 


doing of his deliberate intention. 
He died in 1680, and thirteen years aterrafs friends, who must 


Sa, 
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have had access to his papers, published a new edition of his Maxims, 
They did their work badly. In the first place, they prefixed 
to the edition fifty maxims, all seemingly new, although upon ex- 
amination it wiil be found that only twenty-eight are new, while the 
rest are but repetitions of those in the recognised collection. It is 
odd that this misreckoning was not detected by any Frenchman for 
160 years. From the date of their first publication in 1693 until 
Duplessis published his charming Elzevirian edition in 1853, these 
fifty maxims have been printed by a long succession of French editors 
as if they were all posthumous. But there is a worse fault in the 
edition of 1693. Those friends of La Rochefoucauld who knew so 
little of his book that they published the fifty maxims as if all were 
new to the world, took it upon themselves to disinter the chief maxim, 
that on self-love, which had been slain and buried by the author, and 
to install it in the foremost place at the head of the maxims and 
immediately after the title-page. Probably they were well-meaning, 
however weak. They saw the perfection of the writing in this, the 
most eloquent, the most polished, and the most vehement of all La 
Rochefoucauld’s maxims; they could not understand why he put his 
foot upon it; and thinking more of the form than of the substance, 
they determined to revive it. Here was the entrance of evil and the 
beginning of confusion. In the next important edition of the 
Maxims, that of Amelot de la Houssaye, published in 1714, we have 
the whole of the suppressed maxims bronght back into the text and 
intermingled, nobody knows how, with the sentences to which La 
Rochefoucauld gave his sanction. The process of corruption and 
misrepresentation went on until, towards the middle of the century, 
the Abbé De la Roche prepared an edition of the Maxims in which 
they were frankly mixed up with the Christian Maxims of Madame 
de la Sabliére, and hers were confounded with those of La Roche- 
foucauld’s great friend, Madame de Sablé, and with those of Abbé 
d’Ailly, Madame de Sablé’s confessor. Imagine the masculine sense 
of the great French classic herding with anything so sickly and silly 
as this, which is contradictory in its very terms. ‘In intercourse 
the most innocent between persons of different sex, there is always a 
kind of spiritual sensuality which weakens virtue if it does not 
destroy it altogether.’ Such nauseous nonsense had before then, it 
is true, been published in conjunction with La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maxims, but it had been printed apart in a section by itself. The 
Abbé de la Roche now mixed all up and confused them in a new 
arrangement—a sort of alphabetical one, in which sentences on the 
same subject were docketed together with the addition of footnotes, 
part of his own device, part borrowed from Amelot de la Houssaye. 
This is the worst of all the editions of La Rochefoucauld, because, as 
we shall presently see, the model upon which (with corrections and 
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retrenchments) was formed the only English edition of the Maxims 
which has still a place in our book-market. | 

There was no sign of improvement, nothing but changes in the 
mode of adulteration, until the eve of the French Revolution, when 
the Abbé Brotier found extreme difficulty in procuring a single 
genuine copy of La Rochefoucauld’s work. He was so astounded at 
this discovery and so much interested in the work itself that he made 
many researches in public and private libraries—the outcome being 
an edition of the Maxims (bearing date 1789) the most perfect that 
had appeared since the decease of their author. He provided a 
trustworthy and rightly numbered text of the Maxims as left with the 
author’s last touches in his last edition ; as for the suppressed Maxims, 
he kept them by themselves under the name of Premizres Pensées ; and 
he added notes, full of curious information, which has never been dis- 
puted, although presented on his own sole voucher without reference to 
authorities. The Abbé Brotier, however, committed mistakes. He 
reckoned the number of the First Thoughts at 121, which of course 
included more than were suppressed ; and he took no account of the 
posthumous Maxims. Moreover, in 1731 there had been published 
anonymously seven essays, which were attributed to La Rochefoucauld, 
which have since been proved to have really come from his pen, and 
which have embedded in them a number of his acknowledged 
Maxims. The accomplished Abbé thought he could carve these 
essays into a supplementary series of Maxims, instead of being 
faithful to his trust in giving the author’s text precisely as he left it. 
Whether for this reason or for any other, such as the recoil of a 
nation, wild with dreams of a millennium at hand, from any de- 
pressing view of man, glorious, original man, the edition of Abbé 
Brotier does not seem to have made much way in France; and we 
have to pass on to the year 1822, when that of Aimé Martin came 
out with a flourish of trumpets. The date is supposed to mark an 
era in the history of the Maxims, as though, then for the first time, 
they were presented to the public pure of text. It is a mistake. 
Aimé Martin was a roaring, raving ranter, but he had not a spark 
of the critic in him. One stares at him with wonder as, with loud 
' professions of religion, he goes bellowing against La Rochefoucauld 
through hundreds of pages. It seems as if he expected to go down 
to posterity with the Duke—bane and antidote. But what right 
had he to speak until he had first proved his mastery of the Maxims ? 
He is one of those editors who did not know that a score of La 
Rochefoucauld’s posthumous maxims were, as we have seen, published 
in his lifetime.. Moreover, his terrific bellowing is a proof that, 
though mechanically in his pages the suppressed maxims were 
fenced off from the authorised ones, they were in his mind insepa- 
rably intermixed. No, indeed ; after the conscientious work done by 
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the Abbé Brotier in the most unpretending manner towards the 
establishment of La Rochefoucauld’s text, we are not going to exalt 
Aimé Martin because he inherited his predecessor’s labours and 
slightly improved upon them. 

It was not until 1853 that a critical edition of the Maxims 
appeared which was entitled to precedence over that of Brotier, 
This was the beautiful little Elzevir edition of Duplessis, the same 
who discovered for the first time in France that the fifty maxims 
announced as posthumous were not all such. Some strange errors 
have crept into the volume ; but the text fairly represented La Roche- 
foucauld; the annotations, full of pith and point, are of curious 
felicity ; and the whole work is so fine and so good that it will never 
be quite superseded, although since its issue our knowledge of its 
subject has been greatly extended. But mark the date of it—1853; 
as likewise that of the Abbé Brotier’s performance—1789. From 
the date of La Rochefoucauld’s last edition—1678—France had to 
wait 111 years before she ever again saw an edition of the Maxims 
as the author left them. She had to wait 175 years before she had 
a good critical edition of the Maxims with an absolutely correct 
rendering of the suppressed ones and of posthumous discoveries. 

It is remarkable that all this time no one had thought of prying 
into La Rochefoucauld’s MSS. at the Chateau of Rochegayon. In 
1863 M. Barthélemy was allowed to make the inquisition, and, 
among other treasures which need not occupy our attention at 
present, he discovered, in the handwriting of the author himself, a 
copy of the Maxims as at first projected. The collection contains 
259 maxims, and may be described as a preliminary or sketch 
edition. Here is his little book as he first wrote it and put it 
together. It is really his first edition, although it did not see the 
day until 198 years after the volume actually known as such was 
published. It is a most interesting MS., both as containing a few 
maxims previously unknown, and as enabling us to see how the 
author advanced in his composition from good to better and best. 
In these respects the French editors do it every justice; but they 
have failed to perceive wherein its chief value consists. It consists 
in proving that La Rochefoucauld’s keynote was in his first thought 
what it was in his last; and that when in his first publiehed edition 
he struck another keynote (that by which all the world knows him) 
he silenced it immediately, because it was false. The keynote of all 
that he has written is the necessity of truthfulness, the immanence 
of deceit, the ambiguity of appearance, the want of reality in human 
life. Then the frontispiece of his book as finally authorised is an 
emblem of his meaning throughout: it is the picture of a boy-love, 
named Love of Truth, plucking a fair mask from an ugly face, which 
is none other than the bust of that great professor—Seneca. Thus 
also the motto to his Maxims, placed at their head, and containing 
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their essence, is a statement that ‘our virtues are very often but 
vices in disguise.’ The first of the maxims after this contains the 
statement that ‘it is not always from valour and from chastity. that 
men are valiant and women chaste.’ Now these two maxims placed 
in the forefront of La Rochefoucauld’s book, and giving its leading 
idea, are the two maxims which also stand first in his MS. edition, 
and give the leading idea there also. He is thus consistent with 
himself in his earliest and in his later editions. But in 1665 he 
proposed to give the world a first edition, and in a moment of 
aberration he changed all. He knocked aside the two leading 
maxims about truthfulness of conduct; and he: gave the places of 
honour to four maxims on selfishness of conduct, the first being the 
most elaborate of all his compositions—the long account of self-love. 
It is impossible to read these four maxims on self in such a collocation 
without supposing that this is the string on which he means to harp, 
and without regarding him as the great expositor of the selfish theory 
of morals. Some temporary bitterness must have got possession of 
him ; for whereas in his MS. volume he simply said: ‘The ruin of a 
neighbour pleases friends and enemies,’ he intensified this in his first 
edition to the fierce declaration: ‘In the adversity of our best 
friends we always find something which is not displeasing to us.’ 
We have seen that the aberration did not last long, since in the 
following year he made a massacre of sixty-four maxims contained in 
this edition. The discovery of La Rochefoucauld’s MS. proves that in 
doing so he was not entering upon a new path, but only falling back 
upon his original intention with clearer views and more settled purpose. 

Little more need be said upon this point beyond the expression 
of some disappointment at the delays of French editors. After the 
discovery of La Rochefoucauld’s MSS., several editions of the Maxims 
were announced, but the only one which has appeared is that edited 
by the late M. Gilbert in the collection of Les Grands Ecrivains de 
la France, published under the direction of M. Regnier. His work 
has been admirably done, but it is still, after ten years, unfinished, 
for he died during the siege of Paris. He left his work incomplete 
in a double sense, for it was to include the editing of all La Roche- 
foucauld’s writings in three volumes. He published but one volume, 
containing the author’s moral writings, and even this is still deficient 
in the sheets which are to supply biography, bibliography, and lexi- 
ecography. His successor, M. Gourdault, published, in 1874, a second 
volume allotted to the author’s memoirs; and we are told that we 
have still to wait for the third volume before the first, devoted to the 
Maxims, ean be rendered complete by the delivery of the missing sheets. 

The book of Maxims fared so badly in France that it is difficult 
to imagine a lower deep for them in England. In the course of two 
centuries they have been translated nine times, and, if we put. one of 
the versions, and that an obsolete one, aside, not indeéd as good or 
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free from the gravest errors, but as not positively disgraceful, it 
may be said of the others that their failure is outrageous, going far 
beyond all permissible bounds of error. It is not for mere failure of 
style, the lack of terseness, dulness of edge, or coarseness of colour, 
that they are to be condemned; but for downright perversion of 
meaning. To the iniquities of the French editors the English 
translators added the bewildering eccentricity of not understanding 
French. It would seem as if they thought that La Rochefoucauld 
could be translated offhand like ordinary authors, with a mere inkling 
of his language. When Miall undertook to translate the Provincial 
Letters of Pascal into Latin, he went into a course of training for it; 
and the training was to read Terence over with the utmost care, 
translating him into French, putting the French back into the 
proper Latin, and so to steep his mind in the phraseology of the 
great comic writer. He thus produced a first-rate Latin version of 
the Letters. To translate La Rochefoucauld into one’s mother-tongue 
may not demand the same kind or the same amount of previous 
gymnastics; but assuredly it is by no means so easy a task as it has 
been deemed, and it is not to be done, as our translators have attempted 
it, with a flying pen, and with an ignorance of French of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The evil fate that pursued La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims first 
declared itself in England. In 1685, before any of his countrymen 
could do him harm, he had the ill-luck to be introduced to English 
readers under the fostering wing of the most odious woman that 
ever took up a pen, Mrs. Aphra Behn. If one of her sex was more 
likely to be spurned than another by La Rochefoucauld and all his 
. set, it was she, with her vulgar manners, her lewd life, and her impu- 
dent speech. The license of the French Court in those days will not 
bear a very close investigation, though still there are writers of 
mark in France who hymn the praises of La Rochefoucauld and 
Madame de la Fayette for their mutual tenderness, for their faithful- 
ness to each other, for the unfailing devotion with which in ad- 
vancing years they went down the hill of life linked arm in arm. 
These tokens of deep and enduring attachment drew the admiring 
gaze of their contemporaries and surrounded them with the best 
society in Paris, including women of unsullied purity, such as 
Madame de Sévigné, who was indeed the most intimate friend of 
Madame de la Fayette. It may be absurd to set up for a pattern 
the standard of life as conceived by Madame de la Fayette, who, on 
the retirement of Madame de Rambouillet, became -the leader of 
Parisian tastes and fashions, and who afterwards, when La Roche- 
foucauld was dead, lived to repent with tears of what her world had 
so much praised; but, at the least, we need not misrepresent it; 
and it is violently misrepresented in a phrase, common at the time 
and still common among historians, which gave the name of French 
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manners to the gross immoralities of Charles the Second’s reign, as 
though these were a weak imitation of something far worse beyond 
the Channel in the strongholds of Papistry and Jesuitism. The 
geverse was the fact. It was enough to make La Rochefoucauld 
writhe in his tomb to know that his Maxims were to keep company 
in a Miscellany with the lusts and ribaldries of Aphra Behn, and 
that he was to make his first appearance in England side by side 
with her and the obscene jesters of her crew. The translation, which 
appeared in the Miscellany, bore the title of ‘Seneca Unmasked,’ in 
allusion to the frontispiece of the French edition, and the author 
was announced as the Duke of Rushfoucave. Mrs. Behn presented 
English readers with but three-fourths of the maxims ; she floundered 
about piteously in the rendering of them, and she thought to enliven 
some of them by bedecking them with her impudence and addressing 
them to her Lysander—an insult to a man who, in the portrait which 
he drew of himself, and which all the world might read while yet he 
lived, could boast that never in the presence of women had he 
uttered a syllable which could give them pain. As for her plea- 
santries, they must pass without citation. And for her mistakes here 
is a single specimen. ‘Coquetry,’ said La Rochefoucauld, ‘is the 
basis of character in women.’ Mrs. Aphra Behn made him say, ‘ To 
be a cocket or talkative is the humour most natural to women.’ 

In 1694 appeared a new and anonymous translation which, al- 
though not good, was yet preferable to that of Aphra Behn. It was 
made, however, not from the complete edition of La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maxims, but from the fourth, containing but 413 sentences, to which 
was added an appendix of 152 more, borrowed from other sources. 
What is most remarkable, however, about the collection is that 
although La Rochefoucauld’s name stands upon the title-page as 
claiming possession of the whole, only half of it is his. The small 
volume is divided into four parts, of which two alone belong to the 
author announced. The other two are allotted to the maxims of 
Madame de Sablé and to those of her father confessor, the Abbé 
d’Ailly, who published both hers and his own together a few months 
after she died. These last two parts are interesting, because ap- 
parently it has not hitherto been known that the maxims of Madame 
de Sablé and of the Abbé d’Ailly have been rendered into English. 
The entire book was accepted for what it professed to be—a collection 
of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, and of none but his. Twelve years 
afterwards, namely in 1706, a second edition of this translation was 
issued, with more maxims of La Rochefoucauld, and with the ‘ Chris- 
tian Maxims’ of Madame de la Sabliére—all on the title-page attri- 
buted to one and the same author. 

In the same year came forth also two editions of a new version. 
One of these editions gives no hint whatsoever of the translator's 
name; but the other appears at the end of a volume which is chiefly 
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taken up with translations of Esprit’s Discourses on the Deceitfulness 
of Humane Virtues. These are said to be ‘done out of French by 
William Beauvoir, A.M., and chaplain to his Grace, James, Duke of 
Ormond, to which is added the Duke de la Rochefoucaut’s moral 
reflections.’ It is not quite clear from this that Beauvoir translated 
La Rochefoucauld as well as his great friend Esprit, but there is 
something in the style which makes it probable; and if so it is odd 
that he should attach his name to the one book and not to the other, 
One might infer from it that after the ill-fame attaching to the 
Maxims from their appearance in Mrs. Behn’s noisome Miscellany, 
a parson was afraid to put his name to them. Whoever did the work 
it was well done in some respects. It gave the Maxims precisely as 
they stand in La Rochefoucauld’s final edition. It is true that it 
revived the remarkable piece on Self-love, but this was placed in an 
appendix at the end. And as for the fifty posthumous maxims, the 
translator pointed out, what no Frenchman had then discovered, that 
only twenty-nine of them could be accepted as such. With all its 
merits, however, this version failed of success, and soon became 
obsolete, partly through the translator importing into its phraseology 
that fashionable slang which is supposed to be lively, but is in truth 
deadly, and partly through a long-windedness which would seem to 
fix the authorship upon Beauvoir, and, although allowed in the pulpit, 
is not to be endured as an imitation of La Rochefoucauld. Here is 
his translation of one of the maxims with his verbiage in brackets :— 
‘Tis not always from [a principle of | valour that men are valiant, or 
from [a principle of] chastity that women are chaste.’ 

With French examples before them, however, it was not possible 
for English translators to keep to the right path indicated by the 
foregoing version, the’only one we have had which did not seriously 
misrepresent La Rochefoucauld. In 1749 appeared an English 
version founded on the most unjustifiable of all the editions of the 
Maxims, that of the Abbé de la Roche. In 1775 there came forth 
what may fairly be called a new translation on the same model, 
especially if we take it as improved in successive editions which 
appeared in 1781, 1791, 1795, and quite recently from the publishing 
house of John Camden Hotten, with his successors, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. By reason of continual alterations from fresh hands, these 
versions, in a comparison of the first with the last, claimed to be two 
different translations; but it may suffice if we limit our attention to 
the edition published in the Golden Library of Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus—the only version of La Rochefoucauld which circulates in 
’ England. It consists of 507 maxims (really 506, for one is given 
twice over) made up of some that are authorised, some that were 
suppressed, and some that are posthumous, together with two of 
Madame de Sablé’s maxims, all arranged in a supposed alphabetical 
order. ‘La politesse de l’esprit,’ says La Rochefoucauld, ‘ consiste 4 
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penser des choses honnétes et délicates.’ ‘ Politeness of mind,’ we 
are told in this odd translation, ‘ consists in a courteous and delicate 
conception,’ whatever that may mean ; and if we wish to look for the 
maxim again we must tie a knot on our handkerchief and try not to for- 
get that it is to be found under thecatchword of Understanding. The 
collection of maxims thus arbitrarily chosen and arbitrarily arrayed is 
badly translated. In the first place it affects curtness, as if that were the 
style of La Rochefoucauld, and the same thing as terseness. Besides 
this, it is full of blunders and always rough. La Rochefoucauld has 
much to say of paresse—which in his time and in his hands had the 
force of its original, pigritia—sloth. The translator gives it the 
modern sense of idleness, incapable of seeing that the maxims in which 
the word occurs are nought unless it means the cawse of idleness. At 
times he reverses the sense. Thus La Rochefoucauld says (No. 382) 
that ‘Our actions are like rhyme-endings (the game of bouts-rimés) 
which each of us tags together by what lines we please.’ The rhymes 
are fixed; the game is to supply the best lines leading up to them. 
The translator says that ‘our actions are like the terminations of 
verses which we rhyme as we please,’ the very thing we are not to do. 
Dozens of examples such as these might be given, and dozens more of 
examples of roughness of treatment—the translator rendering a sen- 
tence void by not attending to small qualifying words and shades of 
meaning. Here is an example of his rough hard touch. We all know 
the maxim already quoted—‘ In the adversity of our best friends we 
always find something which is not displeasing to us.’ It is a grievous 
error to place such a maxim in the text among those sanctioned by 
La Rochefoucauld ; but being there it should be given exactly. La 
Rochefoucauld said adversity, his translator makes him say distress ; 
failing to perceive that so far from being identical, the one may exist 
without the other, or, in like manner, prosperity without enjoyment. 

Passing over a doleful metrical translation of the Maxims which 
appeared in 1795, we come to the seventh version, which made its 
appearance in 1839, and had the merit of giving the text of La 
Rochefoucauld with as much accuracy as the French editors had then 
reached. It was a pretty little edition, almost intended for the 
waistcoat pocket, and it was issued with only the publisher’s name— 
J. W. Southgate, Library, 164 Strand. The translation, however, is 
bad both in form and substance. In form it errs in a want of sim- 
plicity, and brevity arising from an attempt to get rid of what the 
translator calls ‘ the quaintness of style peculiar to the age in which 
the Maxims were written.’ In substance, its errors are most ingenious 
in the art of finding out some nonsense to palm off upon La Roche- 
foucauld. One example at least must be given, because it is typical 
of the treatment which the great moralist has received. The trans- 
lator, though he announces the leading maxim on self-love as 
suppressed, and presents it as such in a supplement with the other sup- 
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pressed sayings, seems not to have realised what this means, and to 
have held stubbornly to the vulgar opinion that the fundamental 
truth of the maxims is an assertion of the universal dominion of self- 
love. With this idea in his mind he comes to Maxim 71: ‘There 
are few people who are not ashamed of having been in love when 
they cease to love each other,’ and he renders it as follows :—‘ Most 
persons are ashamed of self-love when its fits are passed.’ Perhaps 
the reader might like to look at the original, and here it is: ‘Il 
n’y a guére de gens qui ne soient honteux de s’étre aimés quand ils 
ne s’aiment plus.’ 

So determined were Englishmen not to understand the meaning 
of the word ‘ suppressed ’ as applicable to the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, that in 1850 Messrs. Longman published what professed 
to be a new translation. So it was, but it was based on the South- 
gate translation, correcting the more absurd of its trespasses ; and 
yet with this same version before his eyes, the translator deliberately 
took all the suppressed maxims he could find, including those on 
self-love and {the adversity of friends, and mixed them up again 
confusedly with the true text, planting the great maxim on self- 
love in its old place at the head of all. He was not going to let 
La Rochefoucauld know his own mind and choose his own ground. 
The translation itself is fairly though not finely done; and it is not 
free from considerable errors. Thus we have ‘ l’air bourgeois’ rendered 
‘rusticity ;? and, in common with all other versions, ‘T’lonnéte 
homme,’ the phrase which in the seventeenth century replaced the 
‘ gentilhomme’ of Montaigne, is mistranslated into ‘the honest man, 
unless when the translator encounters a maxim like the following 
(No. 353):—* A gentleman may be enamoured like a lunatic, but 
not like a fool,’—where it is suddenly revealed to him that ‘ l’honnéte 
homme’ is not an honest man, but a man of sense. Let us take 
another word—amour propre—which illustrates what we have had 
to see from so many points of view, how editors and translators fetter 
La Rockefoucauld to the one idea of self-love, and will not let him 
escape from it. This word has three distinct meanings—(1) self-love ; 
(2) in a good sense, self-respect ; and (3), in a disparaging sense, the 
mixture of pride and vanity known as conceit or self-conceit. The 
second is the favourite meaning of the word in modern times, but La 
Rochefoucauld eschews it, and his translators imagine that he employs 
the word in the first sense alone. It is impossible for such a 
man to think of anything but self-love when he mentions amour 
propre. Here is an example—No. 261—‘ L’éducation que l’on donne 
d’ordinaire aux jeunes gens est un second amour propre qu’on leur 
inspire.’ This is always translated as though it referred to self-love; 
but if the true meaning be not at once clear, it will be found in La 
Rochefoucauld’s MS., where the word as first written was orgueil, 
while the last and best of the French editors has shown how he 
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understands ¢#he passage by placing it in his index under the head of 

Vanity. To foist the name of self-love into this and other such 

maxims is not merely to make a mistake in these particular 

sentences, but also, by inserting the notion of self-love in passages 

where La Rochefoucauld never thought of it, to make it seem more 
valent in his doctrine than it really was. 

The last of the translations appeared in 1871, the joint work of 
Messrs. Hain Friswell and I. Willis Bund, in a collection of small 
yolumes known as the Bayard Series. It gives one a fair idea of 
what Dryden had in his mind when he poured the torrent of his 
wrath upon Shadwell :— 

The rest to some faint nieaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


There is scarcely a page of this work which is not disfigured by 
some incredible blunder of translation, of history, of logic, or of typo- 
graphy. It would do the book too much honour to give examples, and 
it must be enough to say that it has the distinction of running a close 
race with the worst translation of any author that ever was produced. 

Ill as we have to speak of the English versions of La Rochefoucauld, 
there is something to be said in extenuation of their errors, since the 
French themselves are often strangely at fault in their attempts to 
catch, not the meaning, but the manner of this great writer. Let us 
take Sainte-Beuve for an example, a critic so clear-sighted, that 
whether it were or were not in his power to draw the bow of La 
Rochefoucauld, at least one might expect him to know for certain 
whether he had succeeded or failed. Now let us turn to his portrait 
of the Duke published capriciously among his Portraits de Femmes. 
At the end he presented his readers with fifty of his own maxims. 
Much acquaintance with the author, he said, had made maxim- 
making contagious ; and these fifty which he offered would be found 
‘more or less analogous in form or in spirit’ to those of La Rochefou- 
cauld; even if they failed they were at least a tribute of homage to 
the great master. It is astonishing to see what a great gulf there is 
between the maxims of the two writers, and how incapable Sainte- 
Beuve was of seeing it. His maxims are egotistical, effusive, meant 
for startling effect rather than for unadorned truth, built upon 
metaphor, tackled with explanations apt to be wordy, and wanting in 
finish. Sainte-Beuve seldom gave out his meaning in one irre- 
movable word. In the commencement of this essay there is a sentence 
of his, descriptive of French literature, which is in his most charac- 
teristic manner. He throws out a happy phrase, but it is insufficient ; 
he tries again, and that too is not quite right; but by one phrase 
that falls short, another that goes too far, and others which are beside 
the mark, he achieves his thought, as he would say, and indicates 
clearly enough what he would be at. His maxims are really formed 
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upon the model of Joubert’s, and they have little or nowesemblance 
to those of La Rochefoucauld. 

The style of this extraordinary man belongs to the rarities of art, 
and is almost a mystery, for none was ever so strong of grasp and 
fine of point, while yet so plain and effortless. We know, indeed, the 
strength of it, how much it tells and how far it carries; but we little 
think of its amazing simplicity and even barrenness of means. If it 
is to be matched at all in its nakedness, we must look not to any 
modern language for its like, but to that of Athens. It makes the 
nearest approach to the Attic manner which a Frenchman ever 
attained, and this one was ignorant of Greek. A large word indeed 
is Atticism, including many positive excellencies, and chief of all the 
most expressive and flexible dialect of a speech that has never been 
surpassed. Furthermore, if we had to describe Atticism truly, we 
should have to allow that in the Athenian nature there was an 
oratorical element that tended to showiness and is very much put out 
of sight when in modern times we refer to the Attic manner. It is 
impossible to praise a mere negation, and yet it is a kind of negation 
that we have in our minds chiefly when we try to define the most 
marked sign of Atticism—call it as we may—severity, simplicity, 
modesty, temperance, quietness, its opposition to the loaded style 
known in different degrees as Rhodian and Asiatic. Many people 
imagine that they have the Attic salt because they have abundance 
of wit: they are unaware that its prime quality is to produce a 
flavour without suggesting the salt ; so that many a modern when he 
reads the Greek anthology (which, by the way, is not exclusively Attic, 
and might therefore be adduced to prove that the literary quality 
we are regarding was not exclusively Attic) lifts his eyebrows and 
declares that this epigram is pointless, and that inscription has 
nothing in it. Now in the style of a Rochefoucauld what impresses 
one even more than its fineness of turn, conciseness, and precision, is 
its Attic avoidance of surprising effect, its trust in common expressions, 
its absence of glitter, may I say its mate colour? Attempt at 
shining, use of strong words, show of any kind is effectually suppressed 
in it, and we have before us in 600 short sentences the last triumph 
of style—to efface itself. 

What first catches the eye in it is the iteration of word and phrase. 
This, however, is a peculiarity which belongs not to La Rochefoucauld 
alone, but also to the best French of the period. ‘A critic I am 
fond of quoting,’ says Sainte-Beuve, but without mentioning his name, 
“has said,—It is very remarkable to see how much under Louis XIV. 
the French language in all its purity and as it was written by Madame 
de la Fayette, Madame de Sévigné, M. de la Rochefoucauld, was com- 
posed of a small number of words which recur unceasingly in discourse 
with a sort of charm.’ This is marked in all La Rochefoucauld’s 
writings, but doubly so in his Maxims, from the fewness of the sen- 
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tences and the selectness of the vocabulary. It is convenient too in the 
Maxims, when the terms are in a manner titles indicating the subjects 
of the several sayings, to have one name instead of many by which to 
trace the theme, be it bravery, indolence, or fortune, through the 
yarious sentences. But the sameness and paucity of La Rochefoucauld’s 
yocabulary go beyond this. He is never afraid of flat phrases and 
pald words, nor does it occur to him that repetition of expressions 
deadens the sense while variety quickens it. His adjectives come like 
a few coins—shillings, and sixpences and sovereigns—with which one 
cap count up millions. Good and bad, much and little, true and false, 
dificult and easy—there is the mintage of his realm, and if he were 
expected to say slight or slender for little, or to ring changes on the 
synonyms for good and bad, he would feel no richer than an English 
traveller who has all the coins of Europe intermingled with his pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The effect of the style will be felt if we string 
together a few of the scattered maxims to show the stereotyped phrase. 
Let us take the verb to hide, which is one of his favourites ; some- 
times he employs disguise instead; but one or other he is almost 
sure to introduce where, for the sake of variety, more modern writers 
would, at least in English, be trying cloak, mask, veil, conceal, screen, 
veneer, and ever so many more. In the following set of maxims, 
which might be greatly extended, it has not been deemed necessary to 
give all the sentences in full. 


69. If there is a pure love, it is Aédden at the bottom of the heart and unknown, 
70. There is no disguise which can hide love long. 
245, It shows great cleverness to be able to hide one’s cleverness, 
257. Gravity is a mystery which the body makes to hide defects of the mind, 
344, Most men, like plants, have Aidden properties which chance discovers. 
368. Most virtuous women are hidden treasures. 
406, Coquettes make it a rule to be jealous of their lovers to Aide their envy of 
other women. 


It does not follow that he absolutely refuses variety. Thus in 
Maxim 20 he says, ‘ The steadfastness of the sageis but the art of 
locking wp the tumult in his breast :’ when his first thought no doubt 
was to say in his own proper manner, ‘ the art of hiding.’ Also when in 
one and the same maxim, repetition becomes too obvious, La Roche- 
foucauld finds no difficulty in giving variety to his phrase by finely 
rounded turns. Thus in No. 215, ‘Il y en a qui sont braves 4 coups 
dépée, et qui craignent les coups de mousquet; d’autres sont assurés 
aux coups de mousquet, et appréhendent de se battre 4 coups d’épée.’ 
But even here one can see how, while he is taking pains to variegate 
the terms in which to describe bravery and fear, he is perfectly un- 
concerned at the multiplication of his cowps. 

Look next at the meekness with which La Rochefoucauld resigns 
himself to the precise formulas and minute articulation of the French 
grammar. To an English ear the chain of French speech is made up 
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of an excessive number of little words; particles and tiresome con- 
necting links. An Englishman can always express himself in fewer 
words. The French must say ’homme where we say man; and 
Vhomme que vous savez where we can say the man you know. In 
the most modern French much of the verbosity of concatenation is 


boldly thrown aside by means of the jotting style introduced by . 


Pascal, as diseur de bons mots, mauvais caractére; but in the 
seventeenth century few ellipses were permitted, and one could not 
clear a circumlocution by a running leap. Even to this day it makes 
an Englishman go mincingly when he has to follow syllable by 
syllable the articulation of such formalities as qw’est-ce qwil y a or 
qwest-ce que cest que ¢a? and it is not in the nature of our language 
to give anything like a reflection of their detail in translation. In 
the time of La Rochefoucauld this detail was even more marked, but 
he submitted to it without apparent resistance. He is unrivalled for 
terseness, and most people think of terseness as first of all implying 
a riddance of superfluous words. That of La Rochefoucauld is chiefly 
in his thought: in his phraseology there is no solution of gramma- 
tical continuity, no suppression of any the least particle. I quote from 
Mr. Sala the following sentence written in Paris, and reflecting the 
modern French idiom: ‘I began to imagine that our loge must be on 
a level with the topmost tier. Error! We had not yet attained the 
level of the stage.’ That is not only the French idiom, but is fast 
also becoming an English one; and it is the very opposite in spirit 
of seventeenth-century French and of La Rochefoucauld’s manner. 
There is no style, however, so opposed to his as that of our most 
classical poet, who is above all things known for correctness. Read 
the Essay on Man. See there the extreme of an elliptical style, and 
Pope’s impatience of the lagging gait caused by prepositions and con- 
junctions, pronouns and auxiliary verbs. La Rochefoucauld could not 
have written the line—‘ Man never is, but always to be, blest.’ In his 
diction it would be, Man is never blest, but he is ever about to be blest. 
Here is one of La Rochefoucauld’s own sentences, rendered three times, 
to show the ordinary English form, the ordinary French form, and his 
own ordinary form, the articulation being more minute as we pass 
from the one to the other in the order indicated :— 

English form :—Wit should have variety ; those who have but one sort cannot 
please long. 

French form:—Wit should have variety ; those who have but one sort of # 
(en) cannot please long. 

La Rochefoucauld's form :—Wit should have variety ; those who have but one 
sort of wit cannot please long. 


In the original it runs thus: ‘Il faut de la variété dans l’esprit ; 
ceux qui n’ont que d’une sorte d’esprit ne peuvent pas plaire long- 
temps.’ And here we light upon one of the tokens of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s manner, which no doubt led Voltaire to extol precision as 
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the most marked feature of the style ; though we in England perhaps. 
might ask: Is the precision of La Rochefoucauld, as displayed in the 
foregoing example, in any way more unmistakable than that of the 
English idiom? Is it not over-precision ? 

Be that as it may, it is evident that the elaborate articulation to. 
which La Rochefoucauld submitted in piecing together his sentences, 
while it conduced to their precision and stateliness, interfered with 
their freedom and rapidity of movement. As for the lack of freedom, 
La Rochefoucauld showed it in that great test—his incapacity of 
managing a parenthesis: with him no saving clauses, no irresistible 
digressions, no passing allusions, no wayside flowers. And as for the 
want of rapidity, read such a sentence as this (No. 533), which is 
taken from the posthumous maxims, but is typical: ‘ On loue et on 
blame la plupart des choses parce que c’est la mode de les louer ou de 
les blimer.’ Note, by the way, as an example of exceeding articula- 
tion, la plupart des choses for the English most things. That, 
however, is not peculiar to La Rochefoucauld ; it is a bit of chain- 
work which he could not give up without giving up his language. 
His peculiar mark is to be seen in the conclusion of the sentence. 
In English the whole would run: ‘ We praise and we blame most 
things because it is the fashion, or more accurately, ‘ according to 
the fashion.’ La Rochefoucauld works out the logical contents of his 
idea to the last grain ; ‘ because it is the fashion to praise them or to 
blame them.’ For another example turn to Maxim 393: ‘ L’air bour- 
geois se perd quelquefois dans l’armée, mais il ne se perd jamais 4 la 
cour.” ‘The cockney manner sometimes wears off in the army, but 
[it] never [wears off] at court.’ There are dozens of other instances 
at hand to show how La Rochefoucauld never fretted at a round- 
about locution nor tried to get over it; the conciseness at which he 
aimed being of thought, as already said, far more than of words. 
Mingling as he does the neatest curves of expression with the slow 
formulas of an unwieldy grammar, he reminds one of the often dull! 
seesaw of Attic prose in which the writers, with the most perfect 
phrasing at command, seem not to be aware of the monotonous 
oscillation of their sentences on the pivots of 6 wév—o 82, To wév— 
Td ¢, Ta pév—rta Oé. 

Not only is La Rochefoucauld thus unpretending in his style, 
choosing the commonest words with quaint iteration, and following 
the grooves of a many-syllabled syntax with unswerving routine, as 
though he could not escape from the cogs of a wheel; he is also free, 
in nearly every line that he has written, from any attempt at orna- 
ment or even at mere play of thought. If I seem to make an 
exception, it is because, in his earlier writings, the Essays, he some- 
times liked to trace a comparison throughout all its ramifications 
until it assumed the importance of an allegory, and that, too, ‘as 
headstrong as the allegory on the banks of the Nile.’ It is difficult 
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to prove a negative and to show by the want of ornament that La 
Rochefoucauld avoided it. But he himself has in one of his maxims 
(No. 250) given a definition of eloquence which is a perfect descrip- 
tion of his own practice : ‘ True eloquence consists in saying all that 
is needful and nothing more.’ There will always be disputes, however, 
as to what is needful. The close expression which may contain a 
thought in its entirety, may yet be insufficient without reasons, illus- 
trations, repetitions—a good deal of mere play—to make it clear to 
ordinary minds, and to give it the force of conviction. La Rochefou- 
cauld himself was content in his most mature work to state his ideas 
clearly and tersely; but he left it to his readers to embroider them 
with fancies, and to sustain them with arguments. 

His method of arriving at his maxims is interesting, and may be 
seen distinctly in his earlier ones. His later ones he threw out 
perfectly formed, and we can find little or no trace of work upon them. 
It is in the earlier ones that we can follow his conceptions from his 
first grasp of them on through successive mouldings to the final 
execution. He first of all projected his thought as any one else would, 
with the suggestions thai led to it, with the reasons which seemed to 
justify it, and perhaps with illustrations to explain it. When ideas 
flash upon us, we are all more or less conscious of the thunderclouds 
from which they lightened, and are apt to bring all the storms of our 
doubts and perplexities before others, in order to show them distinctly 
how the electricity gathered upon us, how the two clouds came 
together, and where the bolt struck. It is curious to see what a 
number of La Rochefoucauld’s earlier ideas are expressed in this way, 
with the accompaniment of explanations and inferences. A consider- 
able number of his Maxims will be found interwoven with his Essays: 
the context is afterwards cut away, and we have then the maxim in 
the form he strove after, that of bare outline. Probably in the 
maturity of his powers, for he was never a writer of what the French 
call the first jet or throw, he worked in the same way, throwing his 
idea upon paper with preliminaries, accessories, and corollaries; but 
practice had taught him to suppress all this husk of outlying detail, 
useful to him in determining his thought, but useless to readers for 
its apprehension. His manner of peeling away phrase after phrase 
and detail after detail until he got to the kernel of his matter, 
demands perhaps an example: and we take the maxim on Jealousy, 
(No. 32), as it appeared in successive editions, until it was reduced to 
perfect form. It should be stated, however, that the first form given 
below comprises two maxims (Nos. 128 and 65) as they appear in the 
original MS. 


First form, as in the original MS. :—Jealousy subsists only in doubts and lives 
only in new disquietudes. The remedy for jealousy is the certainty of what we 
fear, for it puts an end to life or an end to love. It is a cruel remedy, but it is 
milder than doubt and suspicions. 
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= Second form, as in the first published Edition :—Joalousy subsists only in doubts ; 
its substance is uncertainty ; it is a passion which everyday seeks for new grounds 
of disquietude and for new torments. We cease to be jealous the moment we are 


eilightened as to the cause of jealousy. 
Third form, as in second Edition :—Jealousy feeds on doubts. It is a passion 


which seeks always for new grounds of disquietude and for new torments; and it 
tums to fury as soon as we pass from doubt to certainty. 

Fourth and final form :—Jealousy feeds on doubts, and it turns to fury or it 
ends as soon as we pass from doubt to certainty. 


Such is the style of the man, and we should now go on to examine 
the substance of his writings and the nature of his ideals. This 
article is, however, already too long, and further elucidations must be 
reserved. The labour of the present paper is but a clearing of the 
ground, a statement of preliminaries and a demand for a new study 


of La Rochefoucauld. 
E. S. Dautas. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A FIELD FOR 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLERS. 


* Tue subject of this paper is not only a large one, but it is one on 
which much has been said and written already. It is also true thata 
most able and exhaustive report on the agricultural capacity of 
America has been recently issued by the commission which was 
appointed by the late Government to inquire into the causes of 
agricultural distress inthis country. But I approach the subject from 
a somewhat different point of view. The purpose for which the 
assistant-commissioners were sent to America was to inquire into and 
report as to the probable effect of American competition on the owners 
and occupiers of land in this country. My object is rather to inquire 
what are the prospects of those who contemplate emigrating to America 
with a view to bettering their condition, and to point out what in my 
judgment are the localities best suited for intending emigrants. 

I shall confine myself, as the title of this paper indicates, to 
the United States, not because I wish to ignore or disparage in any 
way the claims of Canada, but because I am not a competent witness 
with respect to that country. When I was last in America! I was 
not on Canadian soil at all, with the exception of a few hours which 
I passed on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls. As regards the 
great and fertile district of {Manitoba I could say nothing which had 
not appeared already in books or newspapers. And even in respect 
of the United States the knowledge which I have acquired from 
personal observation is limited to two regions, Western Oregon and 
Colorado, though I have endeavoured to avail myself of the best sources 
of information within my reach as to other parts of the country. 

Agricultural emigrants may be divided into two classes : first, those 
who intend to cultivate their farms by the labour of their own hands; 
second, persons possessed of more or less capital, or perhaps, I should 
rather say, a class of larger capitalists, for, as I think I shall show 
presently, every one who goes to the United States with the intention 
of owning land, ought to be possessed of a certain amount of capital. 

The class of larger capitalists may be again subdivided into arable 
and pastoral farmers. In the more newly settled Western states this 
line is much more sharply drawn than it is in this country. In 
Illinois and the other middle states there are many persons who 
pursue a system of mixed husbandry, who raise grain crops and who 


1 A few months ago. 
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also own fine herds of cattle. But in the more newly settled states 
the arable farmers for the most part possess very little live stock 
except their horses and a few cows, while those who apply themselves 
to rearing cattle or sheep do very little with the plough. 

As regards the agricultural labourer I doubt whether a man who 
has been bred to agricultural labour only, and who has not the com- 
mand of some little capital, is likely to do himself much good by 
emigrating to the United States. Wages, no doubt, are high while 
there is work to be done, but there is not so much constant employ- 
ment as in this country. It is very much the practice in the United 
States to take men on by the job and to discharge them after the 
work has been done. And as there is very little green crop grown in 
the United States, there is much less employment there for women 
and children than there is here. These observations are borne out by 
the Report of the assistant-commissioners which has lately been issued. 
They say :— 

The farm labourer can hardly be said to exist as a distinct class in the United 
States, unless it be among the coloured people in the middle and Southern states. 
In the large farms of the west the bothy system is carried out, and buildings 
are put up in which the summer men mess and sleep. In winter they are off to 
the towns and cities, and it is seldom the same faces are seen two years running 
on the farm. 

It should be remarked that though wages may appear high, the hours of 

labour from spring to autumn are long, and winter is a period of almost complete 
cessation from worl for man and beast on the American farm. The very few 
labourers that are required upon a great ,wheat-growing farm in America during 
the dead winter months is surprising. In one instance we were told that only two 
men were kept upon 5,000 acres. When the longer days and the harder work of 
the American labourer, together with his being employed only when he is wanted. 
are taken into account, the annual cost of labour per acre is much less than the 
amount paid in England. 
At the same time there is no doubt that an energetic active man, 
whocan put his hand to anything, who can, for instance, take a spell 
at lumbering or at carpenter work when agricultural employment is 
scarce, is likely to do exceedingly well in the United States. 

To return to the classes who are possessed of some capital. The 
emigrant who wishes to cultivate his farm with his own hands may 
either enter on the Government land which is reserved for homesteads, 
in which case he has nothing to pay beyond the cost of the survey, 
amounting only to a few pounds, or he may purchase land and pay 
for it by instalments spread over a term of years. In the case of the 
Government lands he cannot homestead more than 160 acres, but he 
may also pre-empt, as it is called, 160 acres more, paying for it at the 
rate of $1} an acre if more than 20 miles from a railroad, or $24, or a 
little more than 10s. an acre, if within 20 miles. He has to pay about. 
1s. an acre down, and the balance at the end of five years, by which 
time he must have executed certain improvements. In some states 
he may pre-empt 640 acres of what are called desert lands, that is, lands 
which will not grow crops without irrigation. He must in this case 
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at the end of five years produce a certificate that he has irrigated 
the land so as to make it grow crops. 

And in some states the settlers may acquire from the Government 
160 acres by planting 10 acres, and producing a certificate at the 
end of eight years that a certain number of trees are in a healthy 
growing state. 

It may perhaps be asked what amount of money a settler ought 
to have to start with. To begin at the beginning, the journey out 
from Liverpool, say of a man with a wife and two children. to the 
place where they intend to locate themselves, will cost some 4451., 
more or less.2, As to the rest I will take the estimate of Mr. 
Eaton, a successful farmer who owns a considerable quantity of land 
in Colorado. Mr. Eaton’s letter, which gives the amount required in 
detail, and which, besides, contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, may be found in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Farm Lands in Colorado,’ 
published by the Colorado Company, of which Mr. Barclay, M.P. for 
Forfarshire, is chairman. Mr. Eaton calculates that a man with a wife 
and two children will require 326/. to support himself and family, 
and bring a farm of 80 acres, which is about as much as a man with 
a pair of horses can till, into cultivation. If we add 451. for the cost 
of the journey out, we have a sum of 371/. as the amount which is 
required to support the family, and meet the necessary outgoings of 
the farm until the first crop has been reaped and marketed. In the 
case of the man who enters on a homestead we have to deduct 421, 
which Mr. Eaton puts down as the first instalment of the purchase 
money, because the homesteader has nothing to pay for the land, and 
we thus get 329/., or say, including the cost of survey, 335/., as the 
amount required. The man who enters on a homestead with this 
sum in his possession ought, if this estimate is correct, to be free from 
debt and able to invest the proceeds of his crop, beyond what he may 
require for the support of himself and his family, in any way that 
may seem best to him. But there are some drawbacks. In order to 
get a homestead a man must now go very far West. He will in all 
probability not be very favourably situated as regards access to 
markets, and consequently the prices he will obtain will be low. For 
the same reason he may probably have difficulty in procuring many 
comforts that he has come to look upon almost as necessaries of life, 
and he may have to pay very high prices for them. In the North- 
western states the winters are very long, the cold is intense, and the 
winds are piercing. Lastly, even in the remote North-west, great 
part of the best lands has been taken up already. When I was 
returning from San Francisco to New York, I met a man who told 
me that he had gone into the territory of Dakotah to look for land, and 
that there was no good land to be had, except by purchase, within 
500 miles of Bismarck, which is the furthest point to which the 


2 The above is about the cost of the journey to Denver; to Western Minnesota it 
will be somewhat less. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad has yet been extended, and which is some 
1,200 miles north-west of Chicago. On the other hand, the emigrant 
who purchases can choose his own location, and the payment is 
generally made easy to him by being spread over a term of years. 

Hitherto I have been referring to those who intend to till their 
farms themselves. I now come to the class who are possessed of more 
capital, and who would desire to obtain land in larger quantities. If 
the settler’s capital is large enough, I think it is better to buy not 
less than a section, i.e. a sqnare mile, or 640 acres. A smaller lot 
costs more to fence in proportion to its size. Land can be pur- 
chased from the railway companies to whom the Government has 
made grants, or from parties who have acquired land from them. In 
Western Oregon improved farms, that is, farms with a house and 
some fences on them, may be purchased at from 5/. to 81. an acre if 
near a railroad. Unimproved and uncleared lands can be had at all 
prices down to $2°50 an acre. The land in the valley is open 
prairie ; on the rolling ground at the foot of the hills a good deal of 
it is covered with oak serub. The cost of clearing is said to vary 
from $5 to $15 per acre. The average yield is reckoned at about 20 
bushels an acre, and it is said the crop can almost always be depended 
upon. The whole of Western Oregon is within comparatively easy 
reach of Portland, whence the grain is shipped. The valley is 
drained by the Williamette rivcz, which is navigable for a great part 
of its course; there are also two railroads, and another is in course 
of being constructed. Land at some little distance from the existing 
railroads can be purchased, I believe, for about 5/. an acre. The 
settler in Western Oregon has the great advantage of an abundant 
and cheap supply of timber. The sides of the mountains and the 
edges of the streams are covered with splendid firs, some of them 
200 feet high. When I was going over the proposed line of the 
Oregonian railway, I came across a splendid fir tree which was being 
burned down by means of a live coal put into the heart of it. I 
asked to have it measured, and found it squared 74 feet. They told 
me that there was not enough timber in the strip where this tree 
stood to make it worth while to put up a sawmill, and that the 
cheapest mode of getting the tree out of the way was to burn it. 

In Eastern Oregon land may be bought of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company for $2°60, or about 12s. anacre. In some seasons this land 
is said to be very productive, yielding as much as 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre, but the country is sometimes subject to droughts, water is 
scarce in some places, and there is a deficiency of timber. The rates 
to Portland are also very high, but this will probably be remedied in 
time by the construction of a new line of railroad, and I think there 
can be no doubt that those who purchase land at present prices wiil 
find their property rise considerably in value in the course of the 
next few years. 

The only other state as to which I can speak from personal know- 
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ledge is Colorado. Good land can be bought there at present for 
about $10, or a little over 2/. an acre. The right to take water for 
irrigation from one of the canals costs about 1/. an acre. Land in 
‘Colorado, from the extreme dryness of the climate, is of little use 
unless it is either irrigated artificially or flooded in winter by a stream. 
A section of good land with the necessary water rights will cost 
about 2,000/. The price may be spread over a term of years, but 
the rate of interest in Colorado is high, not less than 10 per cent. on 
farming lands, so that those who possess the requisite amount of 
capital will probably prefer to pay the money down. Mr. Barclay 
puts the cost of bringing the land into cultivation, not including 
interest on the purchase money, and charging contract prices for the 
work done, at about 2/. per acre for the first year, so that the whole 
outlay on 640 acres, including the purchase money, will be about 
3,3001. To this estimate of Mr. Barclay’s I think some other items 
should be added, as, for example, from 80l. to 100/. for a house and 
the cost of fencing, which, for 640 acres, should probably be about 
2001. But with a capital of something less than 4,000/. a man 
ought to be able to make a very good start on a farm of 640 acres, 
As regards the question whether a settler had better locate himself in 
“Oregon or in Colorado, or in one of the North-western states, per- 
haps I shall best answer it, so far as my opinion is worth anything, by 
‘stating what I have done myself. After having traversed the United 
States from New York to Puget Sound, and having obtained the 
best information which I could procure, I have purchased land in 
Colorado for a near relation of my own, who intends to go out as a 
settler. My reasons are, (1) the yield on irrigated land is larger than 
either in Western Oregon or the North-western states, (2) prices of 
agricultural produce are higher. Mr. Barclay and Mr. Eaton both 
concur in stating that after the first year 25 bushels of wheat an 
acre may fairly be looked for on irrigated land in Colorado. In 
Western Oregon the average yield is put at 20 bushels an acre. In 
the North-western states it is a good deal less. Sixteen bushels an 
acre is looked upon as a large crop in Minnesota, one of the great 
wheat-growing states. In Iowa it is less. In Dakotah 25 and some- 
times even 28 bushels are raised, but these cases are exceptional, and 
are found on the monster farms, where the cultivation of wheat is 
brought to great perfection. From the best information I can ob- 
tain, the average production of Dakotah does not much exceed 15 or 
16 bushels. Then as to prices. When I was in Portland, wheat was 
selling for 87 cents a bushel. In Denver the price was at one time 
#1°20, and it has never, I believe, been below $1°10 this year. When 
we look at the prices in the North-western states, the difference is 
even greater. In Western Minnesota and Dakotah 75 cents a bushel 
is considered a good price for wheat. Without going into elaborate 
calculations, I think any one who will work the figures out for himself 
will see that it will pay better to give $15 an acre for land that will 
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grow 25 bushels, which will fetch $110 a bushel, than to give $5 an 
acre for land that will grow 16 bushels, with the probability that the 
price may fall much lower. In each case the price of the land will 
be paid off in about the same time, but when that has been done, the 
owner of the higher priced and more fertile land will be in possession 
of a much more remunerative property. But are the high prices of 
agricultural produce in Colorado likely to continue? I think so. 
Prices there do not depend on the European markets. There is a 
large local demand from the mining camps, considerably larger than 
the state itself can supply. 

Then the quantity of land which can be profitably brought under 
tillage is restricted by the amount of water which can be utilised for 
irrigation, and in the more settled parts of the state there will soon 
be very few streams remaining which are available for that purpose. 
As regards a possible fall in price in consequence of importations from 
other parts of the United States, the Colorado farmer has a very 
considerable natural protection, by reason of the great distance over 
which agricultural produce has to be carried. Take the article of 
hay, for instance, which is in great demand. Large quantities of hay 
are brought into Colorado from Kansas City, a distance of over six 
hundred miles. The freight from Kansas City is $10 ora little over 21. 
a ton, which of itself is considered a very good price in most parts of 
the United States. Great part of Western Kansas is almost a desert 
on account of the want of rain and the dearth of water. And though 
in time freights from Kansas City may be somewhat reduced by the 
construction of competing lines, the distance can never be much 
shortened, inasmuch as the Kansas Pacific runs almost in a straight 
line from Kansas City to Denver. 

Other articles of agricultural produce are also high in price. 
When I was last in Denver potatoes were selling at 8/. a ton, whereas 
we consider 4/, a very good price in this country. No doubt the 
prices both of hay and potatoes were somewhat exceptional last year, 
as the season had been dry and the crop therefore short. Still I 
understand that these articles always fetch a high price as compared 
with what can be obtained for them in most other parts of the United 
States. There are, too, great developments projected in the shape of 
railroads connecting with the Colorado lines, and passing through 
Arizona and Mexico to ports on the Pacific. I think there can be no 
doubt that the construction of these lines will tend to stimulate the 
growth of Denver and of other towns in Colorado. I believe that 
any one who purchases land judiciously in Colorado at the present 
time will not only receive a very handsome return for his investment, 
but that the capital value of his property will be very largely enhanced 
in the course of the next few years. 

The climate of Colorado is dry and bracing, owing to the circum- 
stance that even the less elevated part of the state on which the town 
of Denver stands is some 5,000 feet above the sea. It is never 
Vou. [X.—No. 48. Xx 
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oppressively hot. In winter the temperature is sometimes very low; 
towards the end of last November the thermometer fell to 20° below 
Zero. But the piercing winds which in winter sweep over the prairies 
of Iowa and Minnesota seldom prevail in Colorado. Neither is the 
settler in Colorado liable to suffer from ague, a complaint which 
sometimes attacks the inhabitants of that part of Western Oregon 
which may be described as the valley of the Williamette river. Indeed, 
invalids from many parts of the United States now resort to Colorado 
in search of purer air than they can find at home. By way of illus- 
trating the extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere a story is told 
of an enthusiastic tourist who started from Denver, hoping to reach the 
top of Pike’s Peak, the highest mountain in sight, and return next day. 
The base of the mountain is more than seventy-five miles from Denver, 
and the summit more than 13,000 feet above the sea, or 8,000 feet 
above the level of the town. I should not myself have estimated the 
distance of Pike’s Peak from Denver at much more than twenty miles, 

From an agricultural point of view Colorado has one drawback. 
Owing to the absence of great heat in summer it is not possible to 
grow large crops of Indian corn as is done in many parts of the 
United States. Corn is grown, but the yield is so small that I doubt 
whether it is a profitable crop. In respect of other hindrances to 
successful farming, the Colorado beetle, as Mr. Barclay stated in an 
article which appeared about a year ago in the Fortnightly Review, 
has never been seen in Colorado. 

Grasshoppers did a good deal of damage at one time, but I under- 
stand that they have not made their appearance of late years, and 
the farmers now say they are not much afraid of them, even if they 
should come, both because the area under crop being considerably 
larger than it was a few years ago, the damage done would be spread 
over a wider surface and therefore less felt, and also because they think 
they could find means of destroying them. 

To anyone who is fond of sport Colorado offers great attractions. 
The mountain lakes are full of trout, and the marshy lands swarm 
with ducks. Deer and both brown and grizzly bears are to be found 
in the mountains. 

I have as yet referred only to those emigrants who desire to 
settle upon arable lands. But it is well known that the breeding and 
rearing of cattle has attained large proportions in the United States. 
The profits of this business are not what they were, though they are 
still large. I have been told that a few years ago it was not uncommon 
for a cattle breeder to clear 80 or even 100 per cent. on his capital. 
But the profitable nature of the trade has induced large numbers of 
persons to engage in it with the usual and indeed inevitable result, 
that there has been a fall in profits. Still, I believe that with good 
management from 25 to 30 per cent. can still be obtained on the money 
invested. The business of cattle breeding in this country requires con- 
siderably more capital than arable farming, and this is the case also 
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in the United States. I believe the smallest number with which it 
is worth while to start is about 1,000 head of cattle. A mixed herd— 
that is, a herd of cows and calves, yearlings, two-year-olds and three- 
year-olds of this number—if composed, as is usually the case, partly 
of Texan and partly of what are called graded cattle—Texan or 
Colorados crossed with shorthorns or Hereford bulls—will cost about 
3,000/. It takes three men to look after 1,000 cattle, and each of 
these men will receive about 75/. a year with his board. Then each 
man requires several horses or ponies. No ‘cowboy’ ever thinks of 
walking ; if he were to make his appearance on foot among the cattle, 
they would either charge him or there would be a general stampede. 
I do not think it would be prudent for anyone to go into the cattle 
business without a capital of some 4,000/. And the larger capitalists 
have a considerable advantage, because a large herd can be much 
more economically worked than a small one. The reason is that the 
number of men who have to be employed in looking after the cattle 
does not require to be increased in the same ratio as the herd. It 
takes three men to look after 1,000 cattle, but five men can look after 
2,000, and a herd of 20,000 cattle can be worked much more econo- 
mically than one of 2,000. I do not think that Colorado is a good 
place for the small capitalist, the man with 4,000/. or 5,0001., to 
enter upon the cattle business. I was told that what was called the 
free ranches, the lands, that is, on which any one may turn out his 
cattle, were all overstocked ; and that in consequence the cattle on 
them did not thrive or fatten as they used to do. 

The really good ranches are virtually in the hands of a few 
owners. In theory it is open to any one to turn out his cattle on the 
plains, but the water frontages have been bought up and fenced off, and 
as the land is of no use without water for the cattle to drink, the man 
who owns the water frontage also practically owns the pasturage adjoin- 
ing it; so that if any one now wishes to go in for cattle in Colorado, 
he must begin by buying out some one who owns a water frontage. 

But there is still abundance of land in the United States over 
which a man may run his cattle free of charge. In Texas there are 
immense masses of fine pasture land as yet unoccupied. I should 
not, however, from what I have heard of the country, advise any one 
to go to Texas. The people in many parts of the state are very wild 
and lawless, and settlers in the southern part, near the Rio Grande, are 
exposed to the depredations of the Mexicans who come across the fron- 
tier and carry off cattle. Then Texas is very unhealthy for the better 
class of cattle. Cattle of improved breeds, if brought into Texas after 
they are twelve months old, succumb to the climate, and it is only by 
bringing them in very young that it is possible to acclimatise them. As 
for the native Texan cattle, they are the type of all that a beef produc- 
ing animal should not be, they have narrow chests, long legs, and backs 
like razors. I never handled one, but they look as if they had very hard 
x2 
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hair and skins. Their beef is hard and stringy, and fetches the lowest 
price in the American market. 

In the Territory of Wyoming there is still grazing land to be had 
free, and in Dakotah and Montana there are large tracts still open. 
The ranchman has many hardships to bear. In summer he has to 
follow his cattle under a burning sun. In winter he has often to 
camp out in the snow. He has to be absent for long periods of time 
from civilised society, he has to live on hard fare, and often to dis- 
pense with many comforts which we have come to look on as neces- 
He sometimes suffers heavy losses from dry summers 
and severe winters. Still, to many men, the free life in the open air 
has a quiet charm. I hardly think, however, that a settler, going 
out from this country, would act wisely in at once entering on the 
cattle business. It is a business which has to be learned like any 
other, and I think a young man going to the United States would do 
well to wait a year or two before he starts a herd of his own. This 
business is not like that of arable farming. Many men go out from 
this country to the United States who know very little of farming, 
and who after a time get on very well. They may make mistakes at 
first, but they come right at last. But then the land is always there 
to fall back on. But if a man invests his money in a herd of cattle, 
and mismanages them, he may lose not his income only, but his 


saries of life. 


capital, or a great part of it. Sheep-breeding is practised on a large 
scale in Eastern Oregon and California, and in Montana, New Mexico, 
and Texas. The profits are large, but the risks are considered to be 


greater than in the case of cattle. Sheep require more attention 
than cattle. They are subject to scab and other infectious diseases to 
which cattle are not liable; and it is more difficult to bring them 
through a severe winter. In some of the ranges of Colorado there is 
a poisonous grass which kills sheep. Cattle either do not eat it or 
do not suffer from. it. A considerable number of lambs are destroyed 
every year by the prairie wolves. As in this country, cattle and 
sheep do not thrive on the same pastures. The sheep eat out the 
best grasses, and leave nothing for the cattle but the coarser herbage. 
As a natural consequence, the men who turn out sheep on the free 
ranges are very unpopular with the breeders of cattle. It does not 
appear that much attention has as yet been paid in the United States 
to the improvement of the breed of sheep. At the great cattle show 
held at Chicago in November last, the sheep from Canada, both 
Merinos and Cotswolds, were very superior to any that were exhibited 
by the flockmasters of the United Statee. 

And now let me express a hope that none of those who may read 
this paper will be tempted to invest their means in this or that state, 
on the strength of what they may have read, without first making full 
enquiry for themselves. I should be very sorry to have such a respon- 
sibility put upon me. And let me put in a word by way of caution 
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to those who may be tempted by the offers of land in America on 
the part of the various companies which sometimes appear in the 
newspapers here. We may depend upon it these offers are not made 
out of pure benevolence, and that the vendor does not fail to put a 
very handsome bonus in his pocket. I will give an instance of the 
large profits which these middlemen sometimes expect. Some time 
since a company, with which I am connected, was offered a tract of 
land in Texas for 60 cents, or about half-a-crown an acre, by an 
American. We had sent out to the United States a gentleman from 
this country in whom we had confidence, with instructions to examine 
the lands which were offered for sale and to report on them. He 
informed us that the parties who were in possession of the Texas land 
grant offered the land at 40 cents, so that if we had closed with 
the offer of the American land speculator, he would have pocketed a 
commission of 50 per cent. As it happened, we did not purchase 
the land, but if we had bought it direct from the owners, the dif- 
ference between the price which we should have given them and 
that which would have been received by the land speculator would 
have more than covered the remuneration and expenses of the gentle- 
man whom we sent out to report, though he was several months in 
America, and travelled many thousand miles. If any considerable 
number of persons should think of trying their fortunes in the 
United States, I think they could not do better than follow the 
example of the farmers in the south of Scotland. Some two years 
ago they clubbed together and sent out some of their number to 
examine the country and report upon it. Any one who may go out 
with the view of obtaining information either for himself or his friends 
will find many of his countrymen either settled in the state and in 
Canada, or residing there temporarily, who will be ready to give him 
all the assistance in their power. And in every part of North 
America I believe that English and Scotch settlers are very popular ; 
there is no jealousy of them, but they are welcomed as men who are 
likely to make good citizens, and to develop the resources of the 


country. 
AIRLIE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above paper was written, the contract between the Canadian Government 
and the Syndicate which has been formed for constructing the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been laid before the Dominion Parliament. If I am rightly informed 
as to the terms of that contract, no maximum rates for freight are to be imposed on 
the railway company, but they are to be allowed to charge as much as they can get; 
and, further, the construction of any line that might compete with the Canadian 
Pacific is to be prohibited for a period of twenty years. 

It may be that the political necessity for constructing the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road is so great that the Canadian Government has had no choice but to accept these 
onerous terms. But I am afraid that they will militate very much against the rapid 
settlement of the country. It is clear that settlers in North-Western Canada, who 
are dependent on a railroad which has such an unqualified monopoly conferred on it, 
will be placed at a great disadvantage as compared with their neighbours in the 
United States, where any one can obtain a charter for a railroad if he can find the 


capital required to build it. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERALISM. 


Two of our most prominent Liberal statesmen have incidentally fur- 
nished the public with definitions of Liberalism, and, in doing so, 
have, for the moment, by a curiosity of fate, exchanged réles in the 
matter of literary expression. In more than one speech, Mr. Gladstone, 
has, with a brevity and point that recall Lord Sherbrooke, said in sub- 
stance that ‘ Liberalism is trust of the people tempered by prudence, 
Conservatism distrust of the pecple tempered by fear.’ At a Colston 
banquet, rather more than four years ago, Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. 
Lowe, with a copiousness usually regarded as a characteristic of the 
Premier, gave four notes of a true Liberal. He was a man who, 
firstly, hoped more from the good that is in human nature than he 
feared from its evil; secondly, looked to the embodiment of great 
principles in legislation rather than to the manipulation of details by 
rule of thumb ; thirdly, subordinated personal, sectional and local to 
national interests; and fourthly, respected institutions not because 
they were, but because they ought to be. Liberalism, in short, 
according to Lord Sherbrooke, works from faith in human nature, by 
means of general principles, in behalf of universal interests, and to- 
wards an ideal standard. Conservatism, he implies, may be conceived 
by reversing this picture. 

The value of these definitions, struck out as they have been by the 
force of circumstances from minds at once enriched by the best cul- 
ture of their time and continually in contact with public affairs, lies 
not merely in the abstract truth which they undoubtedly express, but 
in their adaptation to the practical realities of the case. The dis- 
tinctive attitude of Liberalism has long been, still is, and to all ap- 
pearance long will be, that of an attack upon the positions of Conser- 
vatism. In this attack, both the authorities quoted, and one of 
them in certain respects far more prominently and powerfully than 
the other, have been intimately engaged, and it is almost inevitable 
that a description by them of what they have been doing should 
furnish the directest attainable guide to Liberalism as a present and 
living fact. In this light, it is important to observe that the defini- 
tions given by the two statesmen are complementary and explanatory 
of each other. Whether or not Lord Sherbrooke’s account of the notes 
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of Liberalism, if rigidly criticised, might be found to sin against the 
laws of logical division, it would not be difficult to show that his 
root-principle of faith in human nature gives origin to all the rest, 
while it is clearly the justification of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion of 
‘trust of the people’ as the substance of present political wisdom. 
This latter maxim again furnishes the practical method by which Lord 
Sherbrooke’s generalisations are to be applied to the facts of life. 

Is this root-principle of Liberalism sound? Is faith in human 
nature a safe ground to go upon ? Is it true that more is to be hoped 
from the good than to be feared from the evil that is in mankind in 
general ? The question, it should be observed, has regard to a com- 
parative, and not to an absolute state of things. If it had been put 
with reference to the perfection, or even, perhaps, the perfectibility, of 
human nature, there could have been no hesitation about the answer. 
There is too much to find fault with in all men, and in some men 
there are depths of evil which one feels are too gently described by 
such terms as insane, inhuman, infernal, diabolical, or the most 
sinister epithets to be found in the vocabulary of condemnation. 
What is asked however is only whether for political issues, and in the 
construction of society, the nature of man may be assumed to be 
essentially a good or a bad, a trustworthy or an untrustworthy thing. 

Here we are encountered by certain well-known and extensively 
accepted theological views, which represent human nature as entirely 
depraved. On this showing, there would, at first sight, appear to be 
no ground whatever for the faith on which Liberalism proposes to 
act. It is not necessary, however, to enter upon the formidable 
task of examining the theologian’s proofs of his position, and that 
for three reasons. First, he does not affirm that the human nature 
at any given time existing on the face of the earth is entirely 
depraved, but only that it would be so, were it not for a special 
divine interposition of a corrective character, which, he assures us, is, 
and always has been, at work. Next, as he does not know on what 
scale this alleged interposition may be going on, and can only form 
a conjecture from what he sees, like other people, he is not in a posi- 
tion to say that it may not embrace all the faculties of all men. 
Lastly, he admits that his views are, in no case, inconsistent with 
the existence of any amount of what to all appearance are personal 
and social virtues, against which he has nothing to say except that in 
some instances, though in none for certain, they may be destitute of a 
peculiar religious character and value, required on what he claims as 
the authority of revelation, but which in no way unfits them for the 
purposes of ordinary life. 

Feeling ourselves therefore at absolute liberty to put the ques- 
tion, Is human nature, as we find it, essentially good or evil? we 
open our eyes, and what do we see? Perfection? By no means. A 
vast amount of wickedness, folly, and weakness, but a vast amount of 
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virtue, wisdom, and strength as well, in perpetual conflict with 
the other ; and what we have to consider is whether the better do not 
preponderate over the worse elements in the struggle. That is a 
consideration which every one must deal with for himself on such 
evidence as lies within his reach. There is the net result of all 
human effort and struggle in the past, in the condition of the 
organised societies of the world as we see them. Some of them, 
it is true, are not much to boast of, but is not the worst of them a 
proof that the influences that go to put things right are stronger 
than those that go to put them wrong? There are the people one 
comes across or hears authentically of in life. They are not all saints 
and sages certainly, but does not experience convey the impression 
that the number of individuals who are applying a fair amount of 
good sense and right motive to the business of the world, far out- 
weighs those whose activity is of an opposite character? Then there 
is one’s own nature and career, of which, in the deeper springs of 
them, each man is generally a juster judge than those who can only 
bestow a glance on them from the outside. Is it conceivable that 
from any given number of men who have been induced to perform 
an efficient process of introspective criticism, a majority of reports, 
or even a single report, would be returned of an absolutely condem- 
natory character ? 

What now is the joint effect of these different testimonies, all of 
them universally accessible? Does it differ from the conclusion 
drawn by Evolutionary Science, working in a more recondite sphere, 
that the good elements in human nature have the power of a present, 
and the promise of a growing, victory over the evil? The answer of 
Liberalism is distinctly, No. It affirms as a fact of Nature, that 
humanity as a whole merits respect and confidence, and that politi- 
cians and all who in any way occupy themselves with the protection 
and improvement of human society are engaged, not only in a gene- 
rous, but in a hopeful, undertaking. 

Can it be said that Conservatism founds upon this creed? It 
would be invidious, and in many cases unjust, to say of individual 
Conservatives that they either despise the rest of society or are indif- 
ferent to its well-being. As private persons, dealing with humanity 
in concrete cases, they may be all that not only justice, but courtesy 
and kindness require. But that is not the point that is in question, 
and it merely furnishes. an additional illustration of the common- 
place that men are often better than their creed. We have to do 
with them as members of a public organisation that seeks to. deal 
with society in the mass, and their estimate of mankind must be 
measured by the spirit which really gives life and shape to the body 
which they help to form. The two great political tendencies, the 
one to change and the other to resist change, have inevitably worked 
up the individual constituents of society into two colossal organisms 
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or personalities, the resultant of whose pulling in opposite directions 
determines the stage of advance occupied by society at any parti- 
cular moment. These organisms naturally maintain themselves -in 
existence by the continual attraction and assimilation of new 
individual members. The latter, as they emerge from political 
thoughtlessness, or political sleep, find themselves, from family or 
social circumstances, from personal predisposition or conviction, or 
otherwise, drawn into sympathy and ultimate incorporation with one 
organism or the other. Once in, however, they become filled with 
the animating and distinctive character of the structure of which 
they have become a part, and whatever the peculiarities of their 
private mind and feeling may be, their public spirit is the spirit of 
the organism, and the spirit of the organism is one which is trans- 
mitted from series to series of its component members, the traditional 
essence of it being, of course, subject to such modifications as the 
incidents of its history may impose. 

Apart, then, from the private sentiments of individual Conserva- 


tives, what is the spirit of Conservatism as a public power? It is 


certain that nothing wil! account for its character and history so 
satisfactorily as the theory that it starts from a low view of human 
nature, especially as it is found in the great masses of society. When 
the Conservatism, with which the Liberalism of to-day is still in con- 
flict, is traced back, its origin will be found in a conquering caste 
which managed by force or craft, or other outrageous means, to sub: 
ject the rest of the community to its will. The history of Liberalism 
is mainly the history of the struggle of the subjugated community to 
emancipate itself from the bondage imposed on it by the conquering 
oligarchy, both lay and priestly, whether in the form of striking the 
fetters from its own liberties, or abolishing the privileges with which 
the dominating class had sought to fortify its position. It needs no 
detailed ‘proof that at this stage of its career Conservatism was iden: 
tical with a contempt of human nature, looking as it did upon the 
mass of men as fit only to be the thralls of the few. 

It may be said that, even then, Conservatism must have respected 
human nature as represented in itself. That, however, may be 
doubted. Respect for the exception does not cancel contempt for the 
rule, and in the present instance it may be questioned whether even 
the respect for the exception could be very complete. The presence 
of pride in the use of power to subdue, the absence of certain elements 
of justice and generosity involved in treating other men as fit only 
for serfdom, form serious deductions from the needful warrants of 
self-respect, and their place is not supplied by eminent qualities for 
the council or the field. 

Modern Conservatism may not be composed so exclusively of 


pride of superior power and the exercise of it in conquest as it was in 


its more ancient form, but those elements are still present in it in 
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more than sufficient abundance. The political tendency, for ex- 
ample, which has obtained notoriety under the name of Imperialism, 
is a revival of the old instinct of conquest. Moreover, there is a 
tendency on the part of many people who rise in life, and who appear 
not to be able to make more of their success than a ministry to their 
own self-esteem, to gravitate towards Conservatism, an indication 
that the ‘ barren principle of pride’ and sympathy with it are still 
abundant and strong in its composition. 

In the case of those who rise by the acquisition of wealth, this is 
not so surprising as it is in those whose superior education gives them 
a position. Universities were meant to enlarge as well as strengthen 
the whole nature of those who undergo their training, and it need 
not be said in how many instances they have served, or, at all events, 
have not defeated, this purpose. But in numerous cases also, the 
very opposite result is produced. Whether the fault lie in the kind 
of education given, or in the nature of the person receiving it, the 
possession of the conventional title of ‘educated’ spoils many men. 
Their education goes to their heads in the wrong sense. The chief 
use they make of it is to sustain a consciousness of being better than 
other people, and under the influence of this conceit of culture, often 
quite baseless in reality, they naturally drift towards the party whose 
historical origin and traditional spirit are identified with contempt 
for the mass of mankind. It is a singular commentary on the edu- 
cation furnished by Oxford and Cambridge that both Universities 
return Conservatives to Parliament. Conservatism boasts of the 
preponderating adherence of the educated classes. The fact, however, 
if it be one, suggests less the superiority of Conservatism than the 
doubtful value of much of our ‘ higher’ education, and the rarity of 
the moral qualities necessary for carrying the full intellectual cup. 

Another clearly marked survival of the feeling of the conquering 
caste is shown in the attitude of Conservatism whenever the question 
of property, and particularly property in land, comes into prominence. 
The principle of property, as opposed to that of a community of 
goods, stands on a sufficiently impregnable basis of argument. It 
has a higher public utility on its side than any other scheme for the 
distribution of possessions, and what more can any institution want 
to have said in its favour? But Conservatism seems to regard this 
as too pale and passionless a statement to rest on in the case of any 
attack, real or imaginary, on the principle of property. Its exponents 
treat those who wish to discuss the question as a social problem not 
so much in the light of erring controversialists whose reasonings 
require correction, as of a predatory horde that must be driven back 
from the camp with all possible speed. We have captured this booty 
for ourselves, touch it who dare! is no exaggerated representation of 
the tone in which Conservatism too frequently approaches property 
discussions. The idea of property as an arrangement based on social 
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expediency seems an insufficient justification. Because the in- 
dividual has managed to be the first to get hold of something, he is 
entitled to keep it, as against the community, who are at the same 
time bound to protect him in possession. The plea comes as near as 
can be imagined to maintaining that property is theft, and quite 
right too. It is not, however, an unnatural plea in the mouth of a 
party whose traditions come down from those who took what they 
could get with the strong hand, the rest of society, or anything re- 
smbling rights on their part, not being worthy of consideration. 
That such spoliators, while they had the power, should make laws 
studiously protective of their own interests, and oppressive, whenever 
necessary, of the remainder of a community which they regarded as 
good for nothing but serfage, was no more than logical consistency 
demanded, and it would have been expecting too much to suppose 
that their political descendants would not be deeply tinged with the 
same spirit of class selfishness. 

The spirit of contemporary Conservatism would, however, be very 
imperfectly analysed were it made to consist merely in pride of 
superiority and the assertion of class interest. In the struggle, in- 
evitable everywhere, between patrician and plebeian, between the 
oligarchic and democratic tendencies in society, a time arrives when 
the people become too strong to be treated in the old contemptuous 
way. They have been gradually proving that there is more in them 
of good of every kind than they had been credited with, and the fact 
that it is so now begins to make itself felt. At the critical period of 
their recognising this fact a change comes over the spirit of the 
dominant class. It passes into a phase for which no better expres- 
sion could be found than Mr. Gladstone’s formula of ‘ distrust of the 
people tempered by fear.’ The traditional feeling that the people 
must be kept under has in no way disappeared from the mind of the 
tuling class, but it is seen that it must be made effectual by different 
means. Formerly a scornful use of the requisite force was con- 
sidered sufficient to put down any attempt at popular self-assertion. 
That, however, being no longer possible, argument must be resorted 
to. A resurrection is made of the Aristotelian distinction between 
those meant by nature to rule and those whom she means to be ruled, 
and Conservatism tacitly assumes that the first class consists of itself, 
and the second of the people. It is argued that the people are too 
ignorant, stupid, and selfish to be emancipated and trusted with 
power, and that if they get the upper hand in any way, society will 
go to pieces. It is not necessary to assume insincerity on the part 
of all Conservative advocates of such doctrines. Most of them are 
probably quite heartily of opinion that loss of power by themselves 
is equivalent to the destruction of society, the people being certain, 
in the madness which is assumed to be somehow or other inseparable 
from their position in the social scale, to wreck every institution 
that ministers to social well-being. 
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When matters have reached a crisis like this, Conservatism usually 
receives a great accession from two of the more weak and timid 
sections of society, whose presence serves to dilute the traditional 
imperiousness and fierceness of spirit hitherto characteristic of it, 
thereby imparting to it what, in its new circumstances, is the un- 
doubted advantage of greater plausibility. The first of these classes 
consists of those who have become genuinely alarmed at the growth of 
popular power. Free, in a great measure, from the old harsh disdain 
of the people, they would gladly see them well governed, if they 
themselves were allowed to do it, but from popular self-government 
they shrink in terror. The people, they are certain, will selfishly 
combine to rob and oppress the other classes, or will foolishly force on 
legislation that must end in national ruin. Accordingly, they unite 
with the hitherto ruling class in an obstinate resistance to change. 

In this they are joined by another class, whose characteristic is 
inertia, of mind or of will. Inertia of mind reveals itself in multi- 
tudes of people—it is they who expose Conservatism to the nickname 
of the ‘stupid party ’—in a dulness of imagination, which disables 
them for shaping the idea of things as they are being ever replaced 
by an equivalent, to say nothing of a better, substitute. Their inborn 
detestation of change is shared by others whose inertia of will springs 
from indolence, and who, foreseeing that the introduction of new 
political ideas will involve a vast amount of trouble and the putting 
forth of increased energy to meet the new arrangements that must 
follow, set their faces against innovation from the very first as the 
most promising security for ease in the circumstances. 

Such, then, is the genesis and the structure of fully developed 
Conservatism—the instinct of tyranny, allied with pride, class-selfish- 
ness, timidity, and inertia, all uniting in an under-estimate of 
the popular deserts and in a common chorus of ‘No!’ to every 
proposal from the popular party tending to their advance in liberty 
or power. If there should ever be some seeming abandonment of 
this attitude of universal negation, as when Conservatism yielded 
the Reform Act of 1867, it is not to be interpreted as a true and 
permanent departure from ‘distrust of the people,’ but simply as 
a proof that this distrust is being ‘tempered with fear,’ and is gene- 
rally the act of some clever leader using the party’s instinct of self- 
preservation, to make it don for the nonce a mimetic Liberalism and 
offer a concession to popular demands, with the view, whether vain or 
otherwise, of better preserving the remainder of its ascendency. 

The Conservatism of to-day, recruited, and at the same time 
softened, as its original nucleus of imperiousness and domination has 
been, by tributary elements of political influence, no longer confides 
in mere force, but seeks to justify its position by argument. The 
sum of this argument, as we have already seen, is that the people are 
not to be trusted. Sometimes a preliminary objection is taken, that 
Liberalism is false to fact and to public interests in setting up @ 
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separate party of ‘the people’ at all, that ‘the people’ means the 
whole people, rich and powerful people, as well as poor and uninflu- 
ential people, and that Conservatism is the true party of the people, 
inasmuch as the policy it promotes is that which is best adapted to 
the interests of the whole community, and not of a section only. The 
answer is that the separation is unavoidable, because history cannot 
be cancelled. It is a fact that the comparative few had taken it 
upon them to govern the many at their own pleasure, necessarily im- 
posing upon them in the process many oppressive disabilities. If the 
few had a right to do this, the many had just as good a right to say 
that they preferred governing themselves, and if they and their 
leaders have called themselves the party of ‘ the people,’ it is because 
those whom Conservatism represents had previously divided the com- 
munity into ‘ the people’ and their masters. Liberalism is pressing 
on, as fast as Conservatism will allow it, towards the state of things 
when there shall be only one people, and need be only one party of 
the people, but that cannot happen until every unnecessary privilege, 
inequality, and relic of class domination has been replaced by arrange- 
ments befitting an undivided community that means to manage its 
own affairs. Liberalism, when interpreted by its aims rather than by 
its necessities, is not a battle for the supremacy of a class, but an 
effort to heal up a separation of classes originally made by a totally 
different social power. 

Meanwhile, we must take ‘the people’ as they have been put be- 
fore us, and consider what there is in the Conservative assertion of 
their political untrustworthiness. ‘Thirty millions, mostly fools,’ is 
the description given of them by one who has certainly not been Con- 
servative in some very important matters, although in this criticism 
Conservatism seems to agree with him. The saying is a hard one. 
Is it true? Fools, if you will have it so, they may be in many 
things: in art, literature, science, eloquence, and the like. But the 
question here is not about such matters, but about what is needed to 
promote the widest diffusion of happiness in such a society as ours. 
Are they fools on such questions? They have been closest to the 
difficulties, and have been compelled to learn day by day, that prac- 
tical wisdom which life teaches in its sternest school. How have 
they, on the whole, profited by the discipline? Look at our per- 
centages of crime and pauperism. It is a pity they are not smaller, 
but taken as they stand, they show that the people keep themselves 
respectable and independent. In view of the fight that life presents 
to most, a population capable of that achievement are not entirely 
fools. In philosophy and esthetics, for the refinements of intellect 
or taste, their capacity may not be great, but it would be strange if 
on some of the most perplexing and pressing political problems they 
could not contribute some elements of valuable judgment which we 
should look for in vain among those whose training has been acquired 
in the school of ease and pleasure, not of labour and necessity. 
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The quarters of society in which the statesman is most wanted 
are where the pressure of the social fabric is felt most keenly, and 
those are its foundations. What light should people of fortune and 
culture be able to throw upon this? It is natural for them to form 
a world of their own, by which their aptitudes are determined, and in 
which these are serviceable. But it does not follow that because they 
are authorities in their own world, they should be so out of it. No 
one is entitled to blame them for making the best for themselves of 
their own world, and for, consequently, having little direct acquain- 
tance with problems lying outside, or ability to solve them. But, on 
that very account, they are bound to acquiesce in the outside people 
having something to say in the outside affairs. The exasperation of 
the poor against the rich, which has so often in history led to revolu- 
tion, has not been due to the mere contrast of fortune. The number 
of people who grudge the fairly earned prosperity of others is small; 
but it is a very different matter when the poor feel themselves ex- 
cluded by the rich from a voice in redressing those social wrongs 
which they reasonably believe they understand best, and whose re- 
moval they conceive would give them a fair chance of achieving their 
natural share of well-being. In such a case, anger is not only pro- 
bable, but proper. 

Education, it must be remembered, is a relative term, and it is 
certain that much of our education has little to contribute in the way 
of producing political wisdom. Too often its principal effect is to 
mislead its possessor into the belief that he must be an authority, 
with the certain result that he will neglect those inquiries without 
which it is impossible to see what is the political difficulty which, at 
the moment, really requires to be grappled with, and what is the true 
way of settling it. Tried by experience, the political capacity of the 
people contrasts favourably, and in the most marked manner, with 
that of the classes who have claimed, in virtue of their better educa- 
tion, to be their rightful rulers and guides. The last. half-century 
has seen a series of great acts of legislation, in all departments, con- 
stitutional, industrial, fiscal, educational and ecclesiastical, without 
parallel in the history of this country or probably of any other. The 
whole of this has been effected through the support of the people, 
bitterly opposed at every turn by Conservatism, in the name of all 
that was cultured and sacred. Fifty times it has been prophesied that 
society was going to pieces. Forty-nine of those times the prophecy 
has proved absolutely false, and as society is still holding together 
since the fiftieth, that will most likely prove false too. 

If this does not show that in the present state of our education a 
fine gentleman is not necessarily a fine politician, and that a plain 
man who lives nearer the hard realities of life, and receives his 
teaching from them, may possess a more robust political intelligence 
than one who is familiar only with the notions floating in the world 
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of pleasure, it will be difficult to say what can be proved by fact and 
experience. It may be said that in many of those acts of legislation, 
the people were simply vindicating liberties for themselves, and that 
it requires no political wisdom for work of that sort. This plea, how- 
ever, granting it to the utmost extent warranted by fact, only furnishes 
an opportunity of refuting a special ground on which Conservatism 
seeks to justify its distrust of democratic progress. It is said that 
the people will combine to use their power for inflicting injustice on 
the richer classes. Apart from the immense disadvantage under 
which those whose time is mainly engrossed in gaining their livelihood 
would labour in attempting such a combination, as compared with 
the facilities both of leisure and influence possessed by the rich for 
forming a combination of resistance, it may be asked is there any 
proof that the people have wished to commit such injustice when 
they had the opportunity? While demanding liberty for themselves, 
can it be shown that they ever insisted on more than that the law 
should deal out even-handed justice torichand poor? The discipline 
of hard work conduces quite as much to the formation of a sense of 
justice as the life of luxury, and it is incredible that any proposal to 
make the law more favourable to the poor man because he is poor, or 
more oppressive to the rich man because he is rich, would receive any 
countenance from the bulk of the people of this country. Whether 
Conservatism, in opposing the concession of popular liberty, was giving 
to others the justice it claims for itself, is a question on which there 
is abundant room for at least a second opinion. 

It is further said that, after all, the people have little credit in the 
political achievements in question, since they did no more than follow 
in the train of leaders who sprang from the rich and educated class. 
Without raising the question how far leaders are successful merely in 
proportion as they furnish the supply to a previously existing demand, 
the objection may be admitted in all its breadth, while at the same time 


¢laimed as substantiating what has already been advanced. The fact 


that so many great popular leaders have come from the classes above 
the people is a striking proof of the general theorem regarding human 
nature, which has been insisted on in opposition to the depreciatory view 
of it involved in the acts and pleas of Conservatism. That Liberalism 
should owe so much to the class whose temptations, prejudices, and 
interests tend so powerfully to generate Conservatism, is not only a 
remarkable tribute to the virtues and intellect of the great men who 
have thus overcome the force of their circumstances, but is further a 
proof that, however situated, human nature is ultimately able to pro- 
duce an amount of good far more than sufficient to counterbalance its 
evil, As regards the assertion that the people have done little more 
than follow such leaders, as a mere matter of argument the apologist 
of the people is not concerned to deny it. The wildest democrat has 


‘never alleged that the people are able to excogitate in detail the 
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measures that are essential to the public good. Politics is a speci} 
branch of acquired skill, higher in degree only than shoemaking, and jt 
is not necessary that the people should be their own politicians any 
more than their own shoemakers, if in both cases they know where 
he shoe pinches. The working politician must study his craft as 
much as the working shoemaker, a consideration which reduces the 
question to one of leisure. As a rule the people cannot be expected 
to rear their own most finished leaders, simply because their position 
does not admit of the necessary amount of spare time. 

It is really here that the opportunity of the Conservative classes 
lies. If they would employ their leisure and opportunities in acquiring 
the true power that lies in political knowledge, sagacity, and sym- 
pathy, there might never be a question of antagonism between Liberal- 
ism and Conservatism. As things stand, it is the leisure which 
wealth procures that has sent the greatest leaders of Liberalism from 
among the rich. As far as the education current among those who 
can best afford it goes, probably the chief assistance derived from it 
for a political career is the art of reading. But the time and the 
access to information ensured by wealth are invaluable, and thos 
who have employed these in the right spirit to gain a mastery of 
politics as a ministry to human happiness, have almost of necessity 
had the people at their command. What the people have con- 
tributed has been mainly in the way of suggestion and recognition. 
Being nearest the points at which the social system presses most 
severely on society itself, they have been able to intimate to the com- 
petent statesman where his first task lay, and it has been their dis 
tinction that when they have heard the language of justice and 
practical wisdom, they have known its value and made it victorious 
by their support. 

This is not to say that the people are infallible. Liberalism 
does not profess to maintain such a thesis. Its ‘ trust of the people’ 
must be ‘tempered with prudence.’ The people are not, in the mass, 
fully trained politicians, just as they are not fully trained anatomists 
or physiologists, and they might without knowing it be led far enough 
astray if left to themselves or to designing or unskilful handling. 
But is not the same thing true of the Conservative classes? Would 
it be difficult to persuade the House of Lords to do a foolish thing? 
Might not Convocation itself be lashed into most unholy rage by 
some excited zealot? No doubt a self-seeking demagogue may abuse 
the honesty and ignorance of the people; but almost every clever 
swindler succeeds for a time with the people he practises on. Con- 
servatism itself has occasionally been victimised by the adventurer 
and the charlatan. The true popular leader, accordingly, who under- 
stands his function and feels his responsibility, will never forget that 
while the people have the capacity as well as the right to direct in 
their own affairs, their wisdom necessarily has its limits, and he will 
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not shrink from putting himself forward to oppose the fool, the 
fanatic, or the knave, when he sees them seeking to lead the people 
beyond their depth. Such has undoubtedly been the history of the 
Liberal statesmanship of England. From time to time crowds here 
and there have been deluded by unscrupulous or incompetent 
agitators. But wise and earnest leaders have not been afraid to pit 
themselves against such pseudo-leaders, in the belief that while the 
people might be temporarily deceived by the glitter of the false 
metal, they would not fail to recognise the ring and weight of the 
true when it was presented to them. And the result has fully justi- 
fied their confidence. The whole history of English Liberalism is a 
proof that there is not only no danger, but the most invaluable 
positive good, in democracy when wisely and courageously led. 

Yes, but what security is there that it will always be wisely and 
courageously led? is the Conservative rejoinder. Who knows how 
soon it may fall into the hands of the political rogue or mountebank ? 
Here again we have the root-heresy of Conservatism, its disbelief in 
the capacities of human nature, presenting itself with a persistency 
of iteration which irresistibly suggests the suspicion that the human 
nature with which Conservatism is conversant in itself may be too 
largely composed of those lower elements which are admittedly allied 
with the higher. The security we have for a wise and courageous 
leadership of the English people in the future is exactly the same 
as the security we have for a water-supply in the future. We know 
there will be rain, because we know there will be the ocean to yield 
clouds at the bidding of the sun. Humanity as represented in the 
English race is as much a fact of nature as the ocean, and its produc- 
tive capacities are as much to be relied on. What reason is there to 
suppose that the race which has given us the great statesmen of the 
past and the present cannot give the world their equals in the future ? 
The conceit which thinks that there will never be anything seen 
again on earth like itself, it may be hoped will prove correct, though 
in a different sense from its own. But the race may wear out. So, 
we are told, will the supply of coal ; but surely it would be prudence 
run mad to provide for that. If the time comes when the leisured 
class of England cannot produce political leadership for the busy, it 
will matter very little to England whether she is misruled by a 
headless mob or an effete aristocracy. 

The charge against Conservatism is a serious one. 
it is a singular thing for a comparatively smail number of people in 
a nation to stand up and say to the rest, ‘ You sit still, we will do 
the whole business.’ The nation might very well answer, as it has 
answered, ‘Thank you, we prefer to do our own business ourselves, 
and if you try to stop us, we shall not let you.’ If the people were 
clearly incapable of doing the business, there might be some show of 
justification for saying, ‘These madmen will bring themselves and 
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us to ruin; we must put them down, and guide things our own way.’ 
But when, as the issue has shown, the people have a fund of political 
wisdom which Conservatism lacks, the whole position becomes 
ludicrously untenable. And yet this mistaken contempt for human 
nature as represented in the mass of the nation lies beyond doubt at 
the heart of Conservatism, in spite of the Reform Act of 1867, 
granted because it was impossible to make a better of it, and not in 
the faith that an increase of popular power was right in itself, and 
would strengthen the State. It is not respect for the people which 
prefers military glory among foreigners to the development of 
domestic civilisation, and believes that the people whose vital 
interests are thus neglected will be delighted with the gewgaw sub- 
stitute ; or which, when the nation emphatically condemns such a 
way of dealing with its fortunes, accounts for its verdict by insulting 
considerations ; or which, when a large section of the population, 
rendered desperate by immediate calamity and the accumulated 
wrongs of past misrule, becomes clamorous and dashes out wildly in 
all directions for relief, slights a policy of reasonable concession as 
the justification of reasonable firmness, and regards effectual suppres- 
sion by brute force as the best that such rebels deserve. 

To this initial mistake on the point of fact may be traced all those 
shortcomings of Conservatism which, as already mentioned, Lord 
Sherbrooke indicates through their Liberal antitheses. Of these 
latter, one is that Liberalism works for national interests, and not for 
those of the individual or the class. Believing in man, it works for 
man, and not merely for certain men. Conservatism virtually reverses 
the process. How should it do otherwise? A low view of human 
nature leads to cynicism, and cynicism to selfishness. Why trouble 
ourselves about a crowd of fools or brutes? let us fence in a life of 
power, plenty, and elegance for ourselves—is the natural language of 
those who, seeing nothing great and worth working for in general 
humanity, remain strangers to the highest aim in public life; and 
although the sentiment may not always or commonly be put so 
harshly, it states the standard by which the different degrees of it 
may be measured. That Liberalism should be dissatisfied with things 
as they are—if they are not what they ought to be—and should aim 
at the ideal state of society, is a necessary corollary from its adoption 
of universal interests as the object of its action, as also is its employ- 
ment of general principles in policy and legislation as its means to its 
end. What it wants to effect is the highest happiness, not of a class, 
but of all, and as long as the ideal state of society has not been 
reached, it has no security that some portion of it may not be suffer- 
ing unnecessarily. Moreover, it knows that ideal grievances may 
often be as prolific of pain as material ones. To many, liberty is only 
second to food, and a needless inequality as vexing as an excessive 
tax. For forwarding such an ideal state, the application of general 
principles to politics is indispensable. Without them universal justice 
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js unattainable ; it is of them alone we can be sure that they will find 
their way through every passage and into every nook and cranny of 
society, rectifying, on their path, every rectifiable abuse to which they 
are adapted ; and Liberalism accordingly is, in one aspect of it, an in- 
cessant effort for the realisation of the general principles of social 
well-being, in its ideal form, to the utmost extent, and at the earliest 
date, that practical emergencies will allow. 

To Conservatism, all this necessarily seems foolishness. Realising 
the ideal state of society is for it a dream. At. any given stage of 
history it is satisfied that the best attainable condition of things is 
already in existence, the wonder being that it is sogood. Evenif man- 
kind deserved to have any risk incurred for them, the risk is too 
great. They are so foolish and so selfish that to give them liberty to 
lay hands on the existing framework of affairs would infallibly lead 
to mischief, and probably ruin. Accordingly, while Liberalism, in 
the case of any proposal of social improvement which makes out a 
probable case, acts on the presumption that society ought to be cre- 
dited with the will and capacity to do it justice, to Conservatism the 
only safe policy seems resistance to change. We know what we have, 
we do not know what we may lose. As for general principles of 
social amelioration, what zeal on their behalf is possible in presence 
of this despairing and everlasting No? 

In the light of this contrast of Liberalism and Conservatism in 
respect of their psychological basis, it is equally easy to understand 
and to disregard much of the alarm! by which Conservatism is at the 
present moment agitated in view of some of the actual proceedings 
and alleged tendencies of Liberalism. A sort of ‘ Radicalism’ is said 
to be rising into influence, which, if it gets its own way, will not only 
injure the British Constitution, but absolutely destroy society. This 
is formidable enough, if true, but the same cry has often been heard 
before, and has not hitherto been followed by much that need have 
been feared. ‘ Radicalism’ is a vague term which can easily be made 
to cover a great deal. A Radical has been defined by an eminent 
authority as an ‘earnest Liberal ;’ and this account of the relations 
of the two might probably be completed by defining a Liberal as a 
prudent Radical, It being of the essence of Conservatism to be sta- 
tionary, division in its ranks is abnormal. There can be no separa- 
ting where everybody stands still. Liberalism, being the party of 
movement, almost of necessity splits into a faster and a slower section, 
the question between them referring, not to the destination, but to 
the pace. The rule has been that Liberalism, as a whole, has in the 
end put in force the anticipations of Radicalism, so called, and if the 
present alarms of Conservatism are not a mere beating of the air, they 
must be intended to intimate that, as usual, Liberalism as a whole will 

’ For some illustrations of this reference may be made to Mr. Mallock’s article 
on ‘The Philosophy of Conservatism’ in the Ninetcenth Century for November, 1880. 
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drift into adopting the speciality of Radicalism, and that this time it 
will end in the destruction of society. 

In proof of this, it is said that Radicalism is tempting Liberalism 
on to undermine the principle of property. If that be true, it may 
with safety be predicted that Radicalism has no chance of success, 
The institution of property is too deeply rooted in the self-love and 
sense of justice of mankind for the principle of thorough-going com- 
munism ever to obtain any extensive or permanent hold in society, 
A certain amount of it is probably inseparable from all State life— 
since property is merely a matter of expediency, and possesses no reli- 
gious sacredness, while State life is impossible unless the individual 
and his possessions to some extent belong to all. But a native and 
healthy egoism makes it a pain for every man to part with what his 
own powers have produced or acquired. It is like lopping off a part 
of himself, and nothing can heal the amputation except the substi- 
tution of what he considers an equivalent. So strong is this feeling 
that the attempt to work society universally and permanently on any 
other footing would be found impracticable. But the mass of men 
have sufficient acuteness and sense of equity to understand that they 
ean be allowed to retain their own productions or acquisitions only 
on condition of every other person being allowed to retain his. That 
this involves acquiescence in inequality of property is plain, and there 
is no proof that men spontaneously grudge this inequality, where it 
has not directly or indirectly been brought about in an unnatural, 
violent, or otherwise inequitable manner. In that case they will 
probably demand the interposition of the State to redress the in- 
equalities created by traditional or contemporary injustice, or by 
public calamity ; but such an interposition will be not an invasion, 
but a restoration, of the principle of property. 

Communistic or other principles hostile to property seldom find 
much acceptance except where large classes are next door to destitu- 
tion, where, though labouring to the fullest extent of their ability, 
and even beyond, they can with difficulty secure the barest necessaries 
of life. Among people who have so little experience of the ‘ magic of 
property,’ it is not surprising that there should not be much zeal in 
its behalf. Besides, such a condition of the labouring class is very 
frequently the result of past misgovernment, carried out in the name 
of the whole community, and it is a genuine hardship demanding 
some redress, if one class has to bear all the disadvantage which mis- 
government is certain to cause somewhere, while the others enjoy 
such compensatory advantages as it may have been used to snatch. 
In any case, it will always be a consideration for a wise statesmanship 
whether, in such an emergency, an effort on the part of the State 
ought not to be made to start a desperate and therefore dangerous 
class on a career in which they may come to feel what property is. 
Although this can of course only be done by means of the property of 
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others, it would be pedantic literalism to call it communism. It is 
really using property to secure property. In the present condition 
of English Liberalism, however, there is no symptom of the slightest 
relaxation of the notion of property. Accordingly, a reproduction of the 
Aristotelian arguments against a community of goods, and elaborate 
defences of complete liberty to acquire property, on the ground that 
it is the stimulus to all those exertions of the individual by which 
society profits most highly, that it gives scope for the development 
of the benevolent virtues, &c., are entirely superfluous. Qués 
vituperavit ? 

Radicalism, it is said. But has it? Even Radicalism should not 
be painted blacker than it is. What are the cases in which Radicalism 
has done this evil thing? For one, we are pointed to the Irish Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill of last year. Radicalism, it is said, 
entered into the Government, and under its disastrous influence they 
proposed this Bill for undermining the principle of property and so 
destroying society. But the Bill as described by its promoters was 
the very reverse of this. On their showing it. was a bill for conserv- 
ing society with a view to strengthening the principle of property. 
As far, therefore, as its avowed doctrine is concerned, the Radicalism 
that desired this Bill is unjustly accused. But the Bill, it is 
Maintained, led by necessary consequence to the dangerous conclu- 
sions stated. Let us see. A great calamity had made so many small 
tenants in Ireland unable to pay their rents, that, in the peculiar and 
too. well-known circumstances of that country with regard to land, 
the rigid enforcement of the law regulating contract for rent was, as 
stated, on his responsibility, by the head of the Government, bring- 
ing matters ‘within a measurable distance of civil war.’ It was 
accordingly proposed that the law, enforcing the payment of rent, 
should be suspended for a short time in certain districts, when the 
tenant was demonstrably unable to pay through the calamity, and 
was willing to enter into reasonable arrangements as to the future. 
A proposal like this, it is alleged, subverts property and destroys 
society. 

First, it is said, there is no more reason why an Irish landlord 
should make up his tenant’s losses out of his own pocket, than why 
the second party in any other contract, anywhere else in the country, 
should have his calamities made good by the first. A poor curate, 
it is argued, must pay his wealthy tailor’s bill, or take the con- 
sequences, and it is hard that a landlord should be refused his rent 
because he is fat or vulgar, or keeps a French cook. But such carica- 
ture loses its effect, through failing to mark the vital difference 
between a private and a public calamity. A great calamity that pro- 
strates whole classes and districts and threatens to shake the social 
fabric, may demand an interposition of the law that is not called for 
in the case of suffering by an isolated individual, which, however 
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hard upon him, does not menace society. But in that case, it is said, 
why should not the burden be borne by the whole community? why 
should the landlord be made to bear it all? But.does he? and if he 
did, why should he not ? 

The case put by the Radicalism that befriended the Bill was, that 
the evicting landlord would be enabled, by the calamity that had 
occurred, to effect his purpose without providing the compensation 
which he would have been compelled to give in ordinary circum- 
stances, so that no hardship was imposed on him by creating some 
counterpoise to this unforeseen and unintended advantage. More- 
over, the design of the measure was that the rent should ultimately 
be paid in full. Besides, the Bill was part of a great policy in- 
tended, and fitted, to produce in Ireland a peace, order, and content- 
ment, which it has not known for centuries, and the effect of which 
must be to make property more secure, and therefore more valu- 
able. It may suit the conceptions of human nature entertained by 
Conservatism, to maintain that the chronic discontent of the Irish 
peasantry, which means the bulk of the Irfsh people, is due to mere 
wanton wickedness, has no foundation in any wrong that is arguable 
before the tribunal of natural justice, if nowhere else, and that the 
only course to be taken with them is to enforce the law, by dragon- 
nade if necessary, and leave the victims of it to starve if they can- 
notcomply. But Liberalism would be untrue to its faith in humanity 
if it assumed that the continuous ery of a whole people could be 
absolutely unreasonable, or that the policy of meeting what might be 
found reasonable in such a cry would not obviate the necessity of 
resort to what might prove virtually civil war. If such a policy 
created peace and security, the ultimate gain to owners of property 
would far more than compensate any temporary sacrifice that might 
have been required of them in carrying it out. 

A further question, however, has to be answered, Does the 
doctrine of property require that in all circumstances, no matter how 
abnormal, society shall secure the holder of property in absolute and 
unimpaired possession of it, without the possibility of risk, or the 
dream of loss? Such a demand seems inconsistent both with the 
principle and the practice usually associated with property. It must. be 
repeated that there is nothing more sacred or inviolable in property 
than in any other institution. It is an arrangement justified by the 
good of society, and may be infringed when and as far as the good of 
society demands. Now society, by its practice, does not appear to un- 
dertake the absolute securing of the owner in bis property. As regards 
the natural disasters to which property is exposed, this requires no 
illustration. But it applies in other ways as well. The State will do 
its best to protect the owner of property against fraud and robbery, 
but if the protection fails, he must take his chance; and every owner 
of property must be understood to have taken it on that understand- 
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ing. Is not this substantially the case of the Irish landlord at the 
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-present moment? It may be a misfortune for him and for every- 
-body that his land should be the centre of a ceaseless social war, 
maddened by poverty and traditions of injustice, and it is clearlyjhis 
interest that his property should be rescued from this peril, and 
made tenable by him under safer and more creditable conditions. 
But is he entitled to demand that society shall do this for him 
atis? It is not existing society’s fault that his land is at the 
bottom of all this mischief. As matters go, the State cannot be 
expected to guarantee him absolutely against all loss. The line must 
‘be drawn somewhere, and to draw it at social war does not appear 
unreasonable. The State is bound to do its best to quell the social 
war—of course not by inhuman methods—and to extricate his pro- 
perty for him, but if in the process of pulling it out some fragment 
of it has to be parted with, he must simply take his chance of that. 
Had the State improved his land for him, he could not have objected 
to a special rate on his land in return, and in the circumstances of 
Ireland there would be no invasion of principle or practice in regard 
to property, were landlords asked to make a sacrifice in order to 
secure a settlement. 
But, it is further alleged, the Disturbance Bill, and all similar 
proposals, teach the people a bad lesson. Once relieve them from 
paying rent, and they will wish to be relieved always; once relieve 
them from their obligations to landlords, and they will wish to have 
a similar deliverance from bakers, grocers, butchers, &c. Then the 
people of England and Scotland, seeing the people of Ireland thus 
privileged to put their hands into their neighbours’ pockets, will 
desire to possess a similar privilege, and so property will be extin- 
guished, and society will be destroyed. The answer to all this is 
that the people are neither such knaves nor such fools as Conserva- 
tism takes them for. They can comprehend the logic of an exception. 
After all it is not so difficult to understand that taking medicine when 
you are ill does not carry with it the abandonment of food for ever 
afterwards. That the people of Ireland would have desired to convert 
the proposed exception into a permanent and universal rule, and having 
once in their dire necessity been temporarily relieved, after strict 
legal inquiry, from the penal consequences of obligations they were 
unable to meet, would have deliberately formed the purpose of never 
afterwards paying what they owed to any one, and that the people of 
England and Scotland would have followed them in this determina- 
tion, is so extraordinary a proposition that very powerful proof ought 
to be produced by those who put it forward. No such proof, however, is 
offered except that such is human nature, which is sufficiently met 
by the counter-assertion that human nature deals reasonably when it 
is reasonably dealt by. 
The Conservative suspicions, apprehensions, and _ill-disguised 
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class-selfishness of the House of Lords have prevented us from seeing 
how the Disturbance Bill would have actually worked. The exas- 
peration arising on its rejection, and the opportunity which that re- 
jection furnished to politicians whose aims avowedly go far beyond 
land reform, make it impossible to regard what has since happened 
in Ireland as affording any key to what would have followed the 
passing of the Disturbance Bill into an Act. But the refusal to pay 
rent, and defiance to the law to take its course, is certainly not cor- 
rectly interpreted when it is set down to a communistic motive. It 
is simply a piece of political tactics, indefensible if you please, but 
directed to other aims than the subversion of the idea of property. 
On the other hand, it is noticeable that the very wildest schemes of 
land reform are those which, on the face of them, promise to do most 
for establishing property as an institution. To create half a million 
of small landlords by buying out the necessary number of large ones 
with many millions of national money would be a practical token of 
respect to the notion of property that could not be easily paralleled. 
Laboured attempts are made by Conservative critics to show that 
the system of small properties in land, if carried out into all other 
spheres of property, would practically destroy the stimulus to exertion 
in the acquisition of property by which sdciety benefits so largely. 
But to make this argument good, it would require to be shown that 
those who advocate the encouragement of small properties by law, 
also advocate the prevention by law of all except small properties. If 
there are Radicals who desire this, their number is so limited that 
they cannot count in any fair endeavour to estimate the actual or pro- 
bable drift of the popular mind. Radicalism may be a very bad 
thing, but there is no evidence that it is doing anything with the 
principle of property beyond seeking to make some new and, as it 
believes, more profitable applications of it, or that, if it did, it 
would receive any countenance from the common sense and justice 
of the people at large. The destruction of society, accordingly, by 
Liberalism, on this score, may be set down as a bugbear. 

Another way in which Radicalism is said to be dragging 
Liberalism towards the destruction of society, has reference to its 
alleged hostility to an hereditary peerage, and its functions in the 
legislature. The abolition of the House of Lords is a question 
which there will probably be abundance of time to consider, but 
meanwhile it may be remarked, that unless Conservative writers 
and speakers have some better arguments in reserve than those which 
they are in the habit of using, the case for their favourite institution 
must be weaker than might otherwise have been supposed. The idea 
involved in a Second Chamber is one for which we shall seek in vain 
for a parallel in any other department of business. What municipal 
council, railway or banking board, commercial firm, single trader, 
professional man, or head of a family, ever wants another council, 
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board, firm, trader, practitioner, or family head with power of veto to 
prevent it or him from getting on with the work? The answer made 
is that rashness is unadvisable, and that delay may often be useful 
in legislation or administration, as if there were no delay provided in 
the House of Commons. But rashness is unadvisable in everything, 
yet it has passed into a proverb that delays are dangerous, the 
opinion of mankind apparently being that the best course on the 
whole is not to lose time in executing a resolution to which one has 
come after the best consideration he has been able to give to it, and 
to accept the correction of experience if a mistake has been made. 
Why should it be otherwise in the business of a nation? What 
national benefit has been gained by the repeated instances in which 
the House of Lords has thwarted the House of Commons and then 
yielded? Has the delay, or rather stoppage, of the Irish Disturbance 
Bill been proved to be a blessing ? 

But, it is said, the House of Lords, being responsible to no con- 
stituents, can furnish an independent criticism unattainable other- 
wise. But that is precisely what it cannot do. The House of Lords, 
like every political body, naturally falls into two parties, and party 
leadership and opinion belong to the Commons. If on any special 
point the House of Lords should be recalcitrant, the minister who 
leads the dominant party in the House of Commons has, in his power 
of creating new peers, an effectual weapon for securing consent, and 
the knowledge of this makes really independent criticism by the 
House of Lords, except in trifles, impossible. You may, if you like, 
elect to conduct your business on the plan of planting an adviser 
opposite you, empowered to stop you when he sees you resolved on 
doing something rash, but if at the same time you produce a revolver 
and give him to understand that he had better not stop you when 
you really want to go on, most people will think that you have given 
yourself a good deal of trouble for nothing. Yet in what other posi- 
tion does current Conservative apology leave the country in relation to 
the House of Lords ? 

On its showing it does not appear that society would be 
destroyed, or even much damaged, were the feeling against an here- 
ditary Second Chamber ascribed to Radicalism to be successful in its 
aims. The legitimate power of the higher classes in the public 
life of the country would still remain, and an influential Parliamen- 
tary career would still be open to ‘hereditary prudence, hereditary 
honesty, and hereditary ambition, wherever they might be found. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that a man who had used 
the opportunities which wealth had given him to perfect his cha- 
racter and capacities for public usefulness, would be otherwise than 
greatly aided in the attainment of popular leadership and political 
influence by the presumption in his favour legitimately created by 
the possession of an historic name and that perfection.of manners 
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which is the distinction of an aristocracy with traditions. To this 
not even hereditary title is essential, and the question might be left 
perfectly open, whether title, if retained at all, might not be more pro- 
fitably employed as a reward for personal service alone. It is no part of 
Liberalism to make a blind tilt against inequality, but only against 
unjust or inexpedient inequality. The same instincts which natu- 
rally prompt the mass of mankind, when not maddened by want, to 
acquiesce in property, dispose them also to acquiesce in inequality, 
The two are indeed indissolubly bound up together, and recognition 
of the one involves recognition of the other. 

To have my own and allI can gain for myself, I must allow 
everybody else the same right. Hence in a state of society where 
the law has not interposed to give one individual the advantage over 
another in the race of life, there will be no room for envy, and there 
will not be much envy. Inequalities clearly traceable to nature, or 
even to better luck, and not tainted by injustice, will be accepted by 
the mass of mankind, as will also those official inequalities which are 
necessary for the performance of the work of the State. It needs no 
argument to prove that this sentiment holds good of power and 
honour, as well as possessions. Where the law creates an inequality 
which is clearly irrational, as when it patronises one religion in pre- 
ference to another, while destitute of the infallibility necessary to 
decide which, if either, is true, its action is resented. In such a case 
the sense of what is due to public utility is outraged, since, for any- 
thing the law knows, it may be enervating the public mind by super- 
stition, instead of strengthening it by truth and virtue. Where 
again the law gives power or honour to some and denies it to 
others, for no reason of public utility, but seemingly out of mere 
favouritism, Liberalism must seek the removal of the inequality, both 
because in such a case the sum of general happiness is diminished by 
the unjust disappointment caused to those who are neglected, and 
because a spirit of servility is encouraged in the community by every 
act of respect and obedience which is exacted for artificial reasons. 
But where a man’s power and honour are his own, either because he 
has fairly won them by his merits, or has fairly come by them in 
some way, or where he wears them as the reward or the instrument 
of public service, the assent of Liberalism is instantaneous and un- 
hesitating. Jor this reason the upper classes have, in the leadership 
of a people daily adding educated intelligence to the teachings of 
life, an opportunity of rising to the enjoyment of a power which is as 
much superior to that exercised by their ancestors among their 
villeins by aid of sword and halter, as moral influence is to material 
force. 

This consideration also disposes of another charge of destroying 
society brought against Liberalism in its relations to the new 
Radicalism. The latter is said to be busy propounding the doctrine 
that Parliament exists not to pass laws for the people, but to give 
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formal sanction to laws which the people have already virtually 
passed. Even had Radicalism taken to preaching this, it would be 
nothing so very far amiss, when properly understood. It is surely 
not going to be maintained that Parliament is to spend its time in 
passing laws which the people do not need; and what key can be had 
to the people’s needs, unless it be their expressed wishes? Grievance 
before Supply is no novelty in the constitution, and it is to be hoped 
there is no design anywhere to have the spirit of that arrangement 
reversed. That the people should take a deep interest in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and should make their remarks on them, is 
inevitable, more particularly now that through the telegraph and the 
press the great council of the nation virtually conducts its business in 
the immediate presence of the nation. In the initiative of national 
business, and in all parts of the making of laws dependent on the 
special political skill which the legislator ought to possess, a com- 
petent Parliament is not more likely to be interfered with by the 
people than a tried family solicitor by a sensible client in transacting 
the business of the estate and drawing the necessary deeds. At times 
the solicitor may anticipate or even overrule the client’s judgment for 
his good, in the certainty of an ultimate indemnity. But does that 
imply that Parliament is to make a rule of going on in contemptu- 
ous disregard of the national will as to the necessity, the nature, 
and the great structural principles of legislative measures? What 
strengthening of society is expected from such procedure ? 

There is the less necessity for alarm on this score, that the for- 
mation of the national will is greatly in the hands of competent 
politicians, if they choose to exert themselves. No more signal or 
instructive illustration of this is to be found than the remarkable 
achievement of the present Premier in overthrowing the late Govern- 
ment by a persistent appeal to the people on grounds of reason, fact, 
and sound policy. It is right that the wiser part of the world should 
guide those who, in the particular matter in question, may not be so 
wise, while yet wise enough to recognise wisdom when they hear it. 
But if those who are wise dislike the necessary trouble, if they prefer 
to go into a corner and sulk at the success of inferior men, all that 
can be done is to rebuke them for their self-indulgence, and remind 
them that they should be the last to complain. Liberalism, how- 
ever, would be false to its creed and to the patent facts of English 
political life if, in despair of wise leadership for the people or popular 


_ preference for wise leadership, it should pause in any course dictated 


by the demands of social justice. When a nation’s security ceases 
to be consistent with the progress of justice, it has passed its prime, 
and no amount of Conservatism will arrest its decline. There then 


-Temains for the patriot only the tragic consolation, that although.a 


people may fail, the race has an inexhaustible future. 


Ropert WALLACE. 
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THE CITY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 


Tue question of the City parochial charities must soon receive the 
attention of the Legislature. It is fully ripe at any rate for discus- 
sion, and the interval which must elapse before its final settlement 
may well be occupied by efforts to contribute to the solution of a 
sufficiently perplexing problem. A crude or hasty measure of reform 
would be much more disastrous than the existing state of things, 
for at present the mischief is local and disorganised. 

The story may be briefly retold. Centuries ago, London meant 
the City, and the City meant London. The suburbs, as we have 
them in these days, were the country; the West-end of to-day was 
non-existent ; south of the Thames were a few steady-going villages 
and the quaint ‘ Boro’;’ the East-end, instead of teeming with that 
dull, uncomplaining, laborious life of which few of us know much, 
was dotted with picturesque hamlets; the large mass of the people 
of the metropolis dwelt within the square mile, which is now almost 
exclusively identified with the mercantile life of the metropolis, but 
which then was synonymous with the word ‘ London.’ 

With the view of helping their fellow-citizens, good folk, living, be 
it remembered, in ages differing widely from our own, often bequeathed 
lands or money to be administered by the authorities of the parish in 
which they had passed their days. One legacy would take the form 
of providing the poor with bread or clothing or coals; another would 
be intended to insure the maintenance of the parish church and the 
continuation of its services; a third would make provision for ap- 
prenticing poor boys or bestowing a marriage portion on needy 
maidens; a fourth would be designed to found pensions for old and 
unfortunate parishioners. These purposes may once have been wisely 
and regularly fulfilled. Whether they were or not, is of no conse- 
quence now; probably it did not much matter at the time, for the 
amount to be administered was often so small that its misapplication 
could not have been very harmful to the community. 

But at the present time the complexion of the question is quite 
changed. The poor people, for whose direct or indirect benefit these 
bequests were intended, are not now, as a class, or to any considerable 
degree, resident in the City of London. The provision which was 
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made for them has, by reason of the altered value of money and pro- 
perty, increased to an extent which could never have been foreseen. 
Chiefly, much of the work which these charities were primarily meant 
todo is now effected by the agency of settled law, and what in by- 
gone ages was considered, and perhaps actually was, generous and 
beneficial to the poor, is in our own day admitted to be dangerous and 
disastrous to the public well-being. This is the story in outline; it 
will be necessary to fill it in. 

It is requisite, first of all, to realise the rapid decrease of the 
residential population of the City ; and the Royal Commissioners, upon 
whose recent Report I propose to base most of the facts of this article, 
felt that sufficient illustration of this was afforded by noting the varia- 
tions of the last three censuses. The number of inhabited houses has 
thus decreased :— 
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The diminution in population, showing a small decrease in the pro- 
portion of persons to each house, is equally striking :— 
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There is every reason to suppose that the next census will show a still 
further decrease, a presumption sufficiently warranted by the fact that 
during the last eight years the reduction in the number of children 
attending elementary schools within the City limits has been fully 
25 per cent.! But to take the population as it was ten years ago, an 
analysis of the 76,236, thus shown to be actual residents of the City, 
discloses that only 16 of the 108 parishes, into which the civic area 
is divided, have populations of over 1,000. These 16 account for 
55,262 of the inhabitants, thus leaving 20,974 persons to be assigned 
to the remaining 92, an average of 227 parishioners a-piece. But 
this is not all; 22 parishes—one must use the word for want of a 
better—cannot show over 100 inhabitants; 5 have not even 50. 

The cause of this decline is of course ready to hand. Within less 
than a generation the City of London has been quite transformed. 
New thoroughfares, railway stations, piles of stately offices and hideous 
warehouses now occupy space on which stood the dwelling-houses of 
rich trader and poor artisan. The shopkeeper has not had much to 
complain of. The transit from residential citizenship to suburban 
life has been smoothed by the award of a generous arbitrator, and, 


1 I take this fact from the Report of the Educational Endowment Committee of 
the London School Board. Their investigation into the City parochial charities, 
pursued under great difficulties and discouragements, is a triumph of patience and 
care, 
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though no longer sleeping within the City, the evicted tradesman 
is practically as much a citizen as ever. It has been otherwise with 
the labouring man. The civic happy hunting-grounds are his no 
longer, and not only has the City ceased to be the home of the 
wage-earning classes, but what are vaguely styled ‘the poor’ are 
no longer to be found, as a body, dwelling within its boundaries. Of 
this abundant testimony is given by the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission. ‘There are no resident poor;’ ‘we have no actual 
poor in the parish ;’‘the Cannon Street Railway station occupies 
a great part of the parish;’ ‘there are about twenty persons who 
have claims on the parish, of whom scarcely one resides in the parish 
now ;’ * practically there are no poor in the parish;’ ‘I have tried 
in vain to find these poor persons; I cannot find a poor person who 
has any possible claim on the parish;’‘ we have no poor: St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital comprises all the parish, save one house, and 
the only residents in the parish are the hospital staff ;’‘there may 
be a poor person, one cannot tell; but there is very little chance 
of there being poor in St. Christopher-le-Stock, because the whole 
property is now absorbed in the Bank of England ;’ ‘ there is one poor 
widow who lives in the parish: she lives over one of the warehouses ;’ 
‘there are no poor at all;’ ‘the parish is becoming more or less 
desolate.’ Emphatic statements like these are made by the represen- 
tatives of more than one half of the City parishes. 

I pass now to a consideration of the amount available for the 
charitable or spiritual benefit of the people of the City of London. 
Strangely enough, it has for a long time been bearing an inverse ratio 
to the ends it was designed te meet. The people have decreased ;: the 
money meant for them has increased. In 1865 the gross income of the 
parochial charities was 67,4801. 16s. 6d. ; five years later it had risen to 
&5,2101..58. 8d. In 1876, the year taken by the Royal Commissioners 
for the purposes of their inquiry, it amounted to 104,904. 13s. 4d. ; of 
this latter sum 81,014/. 15s, 1d. was under the uncontrolled adminis- 
tration of the local authorities, schemes for the disposal of the 
balance having been obtained from or submitted to the Court of 
Chancery or the Charity Commissioners. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the various properties from which the income of these 
charities is derived have yet reached their maximum value. As leases 
fall in, they are obviously only renewable in proportion to the largely 
enhanced value of all City property. The parish of St. Peter-le-Poer 
is now receiving 1,450/.a year for an estate which till seven years ago 
only produced 60/. This is one instance of many. The parish estate 
of St. Martin Vintry will increase very considerably in the course of 
seven years : ‘ there will be an enormous increase.’ In St. Christopher- 
le-Stock there will be ‘ for the future a very considerable surplus.’ The 
parish estates of St. Dunstan in the East will ‘continue to increase.’ 
The properties of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and of St. Bartholomew, Moor 
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Iane, are ‘still increasing in value:’ in St. Mary Aldermary ‘ there 
will most likely be a large increase in the income of the parish chari- 
ties in the course of a few years :’ the value of Lady Bacon’s estates 
in the parish of St. Michael Bassishaw ‘ must very largely increase’ 
less than three years hence; and at a more remote date the rents 
due to St. Michael, Queenhithe, ‘ will be very large.’ 

We must now turn to the question of administration, which is 
rally the pivot of the whole matter. The people may have dimi- 
nished and the money may have increased, but neither of these circum- 
stances could justify the application of the pruning-knife or, it may 
be, the axe, unless it can be shown that, broadly speaking, the 
money is wasted, and the people whom it was designed to help 
injured and degraded. The indictment is not hard to draw up; 
the witnesses before the Royal Commissioners shall help to do it. 
First of all, as to the disposal of the money. In some cases the 
income is admittedly far more than sufficient to meet any legitimate 
demands upon it. The evidence from the parish of St. Alban, Wood 
Street, says that ‘the receipts from the various gifts amount to only 
301.; we do not-want it, but while it rests with us we do the best 
wecan with it.’ All Hallows Barking, St. Anne and St. Agnes, St. 
Mary Bothaw, St. Sepulchre, each possess money which is a positive 
encumbrance. St. Margaret, Lothbury, has a surplus of 300/. a year, 
for the disposal of which no provision whatever is made. The 
authorities of St. Augustine have invested in consols 2,191J., ‘the 
produce of income which has not been used,’ and the accumulations 
of each year now reach 150/. In St. Mildred, Bread Street, ‘the 
annual income of the parish charities is about 920/. more than we 
can apply to church expenses: we have 2,000/. accumulations.’ The 
funds of St. Olave, Old Jewry, are ‘constantly accumulating,’ and 
even the bread gifts, usually so easily got rid of, are unclaimed. The 
church estate of St. Michael, Cornhill, produces 2,500/. per annum, 
for which, so long as the church is kept up in proper order, ‘ the parish 
has no real use.’ The vestry of St. Mary-at-Hill have employed the 
excess of income over church expenses in building operations which 
have paid ‘ very well indeed.’ So ‘ well indeed’ has the experiment 
succeeded, that, though the parish has 20,000/. in the hands of the 
Accountant-General, it is over 5,000/. indebt. Its mania for buying 
and building had not ceased at the time of the investigation of the 
Royal Commission, and was still going on, heedless of the opinion 
of its principal parishioner: ‘I do not see why parishes should be 
land-jobbers at all.’ 

The large annual income of the parochial charities finds various 
outlets. Something like 40,000/. is applied to what are known as 
‘Church purposes.’ The question of the position of the Church in 
the City of London will form an interesting and astounding field for 
inquiry, but need only indirectly be touched upon here. In a word, 
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it is anomalous. Non-resident clergy, rectories and vicarages let at 
high rents as offices, deserted and expensively equipped churches, 
drowsy services, empty benches or packed congregations—this jg 
an accurate enough picture of things as, in the main, they are, 
True, there exist exceptions—I am happily connected with one 
myself—but I am speaking broadly of the efficiency of the machinery 
which is supposed to galvanise the citizens of London into spiritual 
life. The machinery will not work, primarily perhaps because it has 
often no work to do. It might be better to take it to pieces and set 
it up somewhere else, but meanwhile it is open to doubt whether it 
needs so large an expenditure of oil. The sum mentioned above is 
not inclusive of the large clerical stipends which have made the City 
an ecclesiastical Paradise separated by an impassable gulf from the 
Gehenna of Bethnal Green. It takes in merely the odds and ends of 
ordinary church apparatus. Warming and ventilating and repairing, 
the salaries of pew-openers and other minor officials, the purchase of 
sacramental wine—expenses such as these, which, even in some of the 
most poverty-stricken quarters of the metropolis, are met by the free- 
will offerings of self-denying Christian people, are charged upon 
the ecclesiastical charities of the various parishes. There are other 
items of course. Organists, choirmen, lecturers, preachers of special 
sermons—by the way, one witness gravely defends the delivery of a 
religious discourse on the Spanish Armada—and general hangers-on, 
all help to get rid of the sum appropriated to ‘ Church purposes.’ 

About 18,000/. a year is spent on the education of children within 
the City. Some of the schools are not under Government inspection— 
a fact which rather dispels confidence in the wise expenditure of the 
money—and the cost of the education given is on a scale at which 
most metropolitan ratepayers would feel aggrieved if called upon to 
pay for it. Still, the money devoted to education is the best spent 
of the charity funds of the City, and till the whole question comes 
up for resettlement it would be hard to find within the civic limits 
any worthier objects on which to employ it. 

The same cannot be said for the 2,000/. available for the purposes 
of apprenticeship. Apprenticeship is practically out of date. Perhaps 
we have been too precipitate in letting it go before we had filled its 
place by a sound system of technical schools. Be that as it may, the 
administrators of the charities devoted to this object have not 
achieved any remarkable results in this direction. In the parish of 
St. Benet Fink there is a charity ‘ for apprenticing ; the surplus is 
invested ; we have now 300/. in hand; there are very few applicants. 
There is no opportunity of apprenticing boys: there are plenty of 
funds, but no boys come forward.’ In St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, St. 
Bride’s, St. Martin’s Vintry, St. Faith’s, St. Mary’s Woolnoth, the 
story is the same. The money is there, but no one claims it. The 
accumulations in St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, reached as much as 1,3001. 
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or 1,4001., and were paid over to the corporation of Middle Class Edu- 
cation. The Drapers’ Company and the Saddlers’ Company, both of 
which hold funds intended to apprentice boys from the parish of St. 
Catharine, Coleman, refuse to part with the money on the ground that 
the conditions are not complied with. In St. Catharine Cree the un- 
claimed apprenticeship funds are carried to the general account of 
the parish charities, and in Christ Church, Newgate Street, ‘ the money 
is left in hand until there is enough to build a house on the estate’ 
from which it is annually derived. 

The considerable sum of 10,000/. a year is expended in a manner 
which in almost every case is open to question and in many instances 
cannot be defended at all—the payment of poor rates. There is 
something ludicrous in the failure of the efforts of the Royal Com- 
missioners to convince witnesses that the appropriation of charitable 
funds to the reduction of the poor rate was entirely to the advantage 
of the rich. What, for instance, can be done with a witness like 


this ? 


5481. Handing over so large a proportion of the charities to the poor rate as 
you do, do not you think that it would be desirable to ascertain whether the letter 
of the trust allowed such a thing ?—The property was left, I should presume, for 
the benefit of the poor, and I cannot conceive anything more lawful than to pro- 


vide for the poor out of the proceeds. 
5482. Does not it now go for the benefit of the rich ?—No, for the benefit of 


the poor. 
6483. Are not you bound equally to pay for the poor whether you have these 
charities or not ?—Yes; but when we have money left for the benefit of the poor, 


we can apply it in no better way than to pay for the poor. 
5484, Would not the poor receive the same whether these charities were left or 


not >— Yes. 
5485. Is not it the rich who are benefited >—The poor benefit by getting the 


money. 


Or with another like this ? 
5685. As regards Clarke’s gift you apply that to pay poor rate ?—Yes. 
5686. It is left to the ‘ poor,’ not to the poor rate ?—We hore it is applied to 


the poor. 
5687. Is not paying it to the poor rate making it a gift for the rich and not for 


the poor ?—It goes to the relief of the large amount which we have to pay for poor 


rate. 
5688. It goes to the relief of the rich, does it not >—It goes to the relief of the 


parishioners. 


In some cases the practice is defended on the plea that the estate 
from the proceeds of which the rate is defrayed is property which in 
times gone by was purchased with parish money. The contention may 
sometimes be valid, but it is certainly often more than doubtful. To 
cite the words of the Royal Commissioners, some of these estates ‘ are 
stated to have been purchased by moneys raised by parochial rates; 
others to have been repurchased by the parishioners after having been 
Vou. IX.—No. 48. Z 
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confiscated at the Reformation, or during the troubles of the sevep. 
teenth century. In some instances the title-deeds of the estates haye 
disappeared, having been burnt, as it is suggested,in the Great Fire 
of London. Most ordinary people, it is pardonable to imagine, will 
endorse the recommendation that ‘these statements should be sub- 
mitted to closer legal investigation.’ There are several cases in which 
the witnesses openly admit this misappropriation of funds undoubtedly 
designed for another purpose. The excuse is not only plausible but 
natural. ‘The parish possesses money for which it cannot find use, 
The parish is rated heavily for the support of poor of whom it knows 
nothing and cares less. The money may as well be spent as saved, 
The practice has the sanction of established custom.’ Perhaps 0; 
but it is none the less unjust and immoral, and, to quote again the 
opinion of the Commissioners, ‘ should cease.’ 

I come now to the most harmful item of the whole expenditure— 
the sum of about 30,0001. a year disbursed in doles, gifts, pensions, 
and the like. And this summons up the main question whether the 
parochial charities of the City of London are helpful or harmful to 
the large mass of the people whoare affected by them. To assist the 
poor, to relieve the destitute, to liberate the oppressed, to set on his 
legs again and start afresh the victim of fraud or disaster or mis- 
fortune—these are the functions and privileges of all true charity. 
The point is questioned by no man who is wise and sane. The dif- 
ference is as to the means. The old style of alleviating distress was 
to scatter shillings and pay no heed to the consequences. The prin- 
ciple of our vicious Poor-law—at any rate of its administration—is to 
lend its sanction to waste, dissipation, extravagance, improvidence, by 
refusing State help until a man is practically beyond the need of any 
help, and then either to doom him and his to perpetual pauperism 
or to torture them by inadequate outdoor relief. The system of doles 
moves practicaily on the same lines. Their very existence encourages 
the presumption that thrift is imprudent. They are cruel to the old, 
for they are rarely of sufficient magnitude to afford the bare neces- 
saries of life: they curse the middle-aged, for they discount all efforts 
towards independence: they menace the highest interests of the 
young, for they furnish the suggestion of a profitable life of pleasant 
thraldom. No experience—no experience of responsible and thinking 
men—can adduce one testimony in their favour. They stand con- 
demned in presence of millions of lost opportunities and deluded 
lives and broken hearts. 

It would be too much to expect any very emphatic endorsement 
of this opinion among those with whom the administration of this 
system is associated with cherished ideas of private patronage and cheap 
philanthropy. Happily, however, there is a fairly strong consensus 
of opinion, based on the best of all reasons, in the right direction. In 
the parish of All Hallows Barking, ‘ it was found that the distribution 
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of doles on New Year’s Day did not tend to the sobriety of the district : 
the money was thrown away.’ In St. Botolph, Aldersgate, ‘doles were 
m evil;’ in St, Catharine Coleman they are admitted to ‘ pauperise 
the people ;’ in St. Lawrence, Jewry, they are ‘ not of much good to 
the poor ;’ in St. Mary-at-Hill they are ‘doing great harm ;’ in St. 
Vedast Foster they are ‘useless.’ A statement by a witness from St. 
Peter-le-Poer suggests something wider and not less important than the 
moral issue involved in their debasing effects : ‘ The persons residing in 
the parish are chiefly office-keepers, and ought to be paid sufficiently 
by their employers.’ Perhaps indeed they are, but any one who appre- 
dates the working of the English Poor-law and the state of the labour 
market before 1834 may reasonably refuse to be reconciled to the 
possible practice of relieving wealthy merchants and bankers at the 
expense of the charities of the City of London. But the dole system 
hasits apologists. Such opinions as the following are proof against the 
shock of logic or the testimony of fact. ‘In a great many cases—in 
the majority of cases—the bread given away does the recipients good. 
The money is very well applied.’ ‘The charities distributed in bread 
md coals have been a great boon; many lives have been saved 
through them.’ ‘ The present form of distribution of charity by way 
of doles is of great value; witness would be sorry to see it altered.’ 
‘The small doles do good in a most marked manner by keeping up a 
local connection between the people who are recipients and their 
parish.’ Ought one to sigh or smile? 

There would hardly seem to be room for two opinions as to the inex- 
peliency of requiring attendance at divine service as a qualification 
for receiving a few paltry loaves. Such a practice, at any rate, opens 
the door to the degradation of religion and the profession of hypo- 
crisy. ‘We have,’ says one witness, ‘a number of people who come 
tour church every Monday for bread ; and it is a dreadful system ; it 
makes hypocrites of them.’ But another defends the custom on 
the ground that it brings the recipients to their religious duties on a 
week night! A third complacently distributes a gift ‘among the 
poor people who come to church, especially those who receive the 
sacrament ! ’ 

The relation of the dole system to outdoor relief is well illustrated 
inthe City of London. In the Poor-law division, which is identical 
with the civic area, it is usual to grant out-relief on what is, by com- 
parison with some other metropolitan unions, a generous scale. Mr. 
Hedley, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, gives it 
ashis opinion that ‘ the Guardians of the City are not fully alive to the 
evil of a liberal administration of outdoor relief, and have not fully 
appreciated the benefits of applying the workhouse test in cases of 
alleged destitution.’ Perhaps the cause may be found in the fact that 
the enormous rateable value of the City makes the incidence of 
taxation to be rarely oppressive, and provides thus easily a large 
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revenue which it is very tempting to dispense with freedom and even 
munificence. Bearing in mind all along that the doles distributed 
among the City poor amount to more than 30,000/. a year, it jg 
noticeable that the ratio of outdoor to indoor relief is in the City 
of London Union as 11 tol, a test which places it in a worse 
position than 19 and in a better than 10 of the other Unions within 
the metropolitan area ; that the ratio of paupers to population in the 
City is 1 in 16, a proportion which for London generally is 1 in 37 
and for the Union of Whitechapel only 1 in 51; that the annual cost 
of out-relief per head of population is for the City 4s. 44d., while 
for one other Union it is between 3s. and 4s., for another 2s., for 12 
others between 1s. and 2s., and for 15 under 1s. 

Doles, then, do not diminish pauperism: it seems a fair inference 
that they aggravate it. Nor is this matter of surprise when it is ad- 
mitted that, in many instances, persons in the receipt of parish relief, 
and even inmates of the workhouse, have participated in these dis- 
tributions of charitable gifts. Rarely could the Royal Commissioners 
find, on the part of trustees or poor-law officials, any practical en- 
deavour to prevent the overlapping of two forms of relief, which 
ought to differ widely in their administration and effects. It isa 
mere chance whether a recipient is not being played upon by two 
distinct forces with the obvious result of perverting charity and 
vitiating the Poor-law. One responsible witness did not know even 
the name of the relieving officer! So lax, indeed, is the administra- 
tion that the Commissioners are able to report that ‘ it is perfectly 
possible that the same individual may be a recipient of charitable 
gifts in more than one parish.’ The evidence of fact further justifies 
the statement that he may also be receiving a very comfortable 
measure of out-relief from the guardians. 

So far I have said nothing of those eccentricities of expenditure 
which lend such a picturesque variety to the disbursement of the 
City parochial charities. And yet I must not pass them over, for 
they greatly help to make out a case for reform. Take, for instance, 
the practice of paying parish officials an undue proportion of their 
salaries for parochial services out of charitable funds. The obvious 
consequence is the relief of the ratepayers who ought to pay their 
officers adequately, and the perversion of money intended for the 
benefit of the poor to purposes quite alien. It is hardly surprising 
that the Report recommends that this ‘should at once cease.’ Nor 
can a better defence be offered for charging upon charity moneys the 
cost of convivial entertainments. Drinking sherry and saying prayers 
do not quite harmonise, and yet more than one witness passionately 
pleads for the retention of the ancient custom of providing wine be- 
fore and after divine service for the clergy and churchwardens and 
whomsoever they bid to join them in their potations. One parish 
employs eight wine merchants! Another spent 71/. 2s. 6d. on 
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éyisiting the tombs ;’ another 166/. 7s. 10d. on the ‘hospitalities’ 
of asingle year; a third expended 74/. 11s. 6d. in a dinner at the 
‘Ship,’ Greenwich, ‘ pursuant to a resolution of the vestry ;’ ‘ sup- 
plies for the church and sundries,’ amounting to 108/. 0s. 4d., com- 
prehensively includes ‘a parishioners’ Easter dinner.’ Again, ‘ it was 
thought it would promote good feeling between the rector and 
parishioners if they went to the Crystal Palace and had a dinner: it 
cost 381.’ And so on and so on, though it is worth recording that in 
the parish of St. Vedast Foster ‘from time immemorial there has 
been a pint of wine placed in the vestry every Sunday,’ which happens 
to be port of a vintage chosen by the sexton, who is good enough to 
oblige the rector by drinking it. 

There is another catalogue of funds misapplied to the purposes 
of granting testimonials to acceptable clergy and churchwardens ; 
another of charitable bequests united with current parish accounts ; 
a third of disproportionate payments and diversions of trusts; a 
fourth of sums lumped vaguely under the head of ‘ other expenses.’ 
Some instances of increases in the income of property not proportion- 
ately applied to the original purposes of the foundation have already 
received the grave censure of the Charity Commissioners. In most 
cases there is no adequate system of auditing the accounts. ‘ Large 
balances are at times held by the churchwardens; in some cases no 
banking accounts have been kept, and moneys belonging to the 
parish have, in other instances, not been forthcoming when called 
_for” Further, the Commissioners ‘ cannot but remark on the number 
and amount of the undetailed items in the accounts submitted to the 
Charity Commissioners.’ Some charities are lost: others are in 
abeyance. 

Even less satisfactory is the plan of administration. Practically, 
the clergy and churchwardens have the exercise of a huge system of 
‘private patronage. The vestry meeting is often a farce. Twelve is 
in many parishes a large attendance: in some it sinks to three or 
four: in St. Botolph, Aldersgate, the ‘ recipients of the charities do 
not feel themselves disqualified from attending.’ 

I might prolong, but I could hardly strengthen, this indictment. 
Confusion, recklessness, defiance of all considerations of political 
economy, in a word, chaos reigns, with one or two exceptions, 
through every one of these parishes. The story cannot bear the light 
of day, for it has to tell of money which might, wisely applied on 
a wider area, change the face of a neighbourhood or of a generation, 


frittered away and wasted. It has to tell, too, of poverty encouraged, 


pauperism generated, independence stifled, hypocrisy sanctioned. 
What, then, is to be the remedy ? I will try to indicate a part of it. 
1. Obviously the first thing to be done is to institute a more 

searching investigation than was possible to be made by the recent 

Royal Commission. The members of that body unanimously report 
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that they have been unable to undertake ‘an examination into the 
original deeds and charters of the charities, and to determine what 
portion of the funds held by each of the several parishes is properly 
applicable to the purposes for which they are now used, and what 
portion ought to be otherwise used and administered.’ ‘To do i 
effectually,’ they continue, ‘ within a reasonable time will necessitate 
the employment of their whole time and attention by those who shal] 
be entrusted with this inquiry, besides the qualification on the part 
of one at least of their number of considerable legal knowledge of 
a technical character.’ There is, therefore, recommended the ap- 
pointment of a temporary commission empowered to examine into 
the trusts, charters, deeds, and documents, in any way pertaining to 
the City charities, or to their administration; ‘into the leases granted 
by the trustees and the employment of the revenue ; and to examine 
into their accounts for the last seven years past.’ It will be for Par- 
liament to use its wisdom as to the amount of authority to be en- 
trusted to this Executive Commission. The work before it ‘will 
involve very great interests, and demands men of weight and power. 
No less than thirty-five parishes, for instance, claim to hold estates 
free from any trust and secured to them by all the sanctions which 
confirm private persons in the possession of their property. In other 
cases no title-deeds at all are forthcoming, or the origin of the funds is 
quite unknown. There arises, too, the wide and difficult question of 
classification. The charities may be grouped generally under the 
headings of eleemosynary and ecclesiastical, but the line of distine- 
tion has often been drawn, to the advantage of one side or the other, 
in obedience to other motives than those of equity. There must be 
no instructions to presume in favour of either alternative, and in this 
matter the Royal Commissioners have not appreciated either the 
temper of the age or the probable action of the Legislature. The 
work of a strong and just Executive Commission would be much 
weakened by an injunction that ecclesiastical charities were to include 
not only those funds which by the terms of their existence were 
applicable only to church purposes, ‘ but also such as have been fora 
long period of years applied to such uses, though not specifically 
enjoined by the will of the founder.’ Three of the seven members of 
the Royal Commission have placed on record their dissent from this 
proposition, and the Rev. W. Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate, has thus 
suecinctly stated the objection of Sir Farrer Herschell and Mr. Albert 
Pell, as well as of himself :— 

It appears to me that the funds here spoken of have been applied to parochial 
purposes, and that the gradual disappearance and diminution of other parochial 
objects has caused the parish church to occupy a very prominent place in the 
schemes of distribution ; but that they are still parochial funds and not church funds, 
and that in each case their proper application ought to be an open question to be 
decided on consideration of all the circumstances, as in any other case of failure of 
objects. 
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Thete ought not to be any reason why a classification on broad, 
liberal, and just grounds should fail to give satisfaction. It is not a 
matter to wrangle about, and both sides must be prepared to accept 
equitable decisions given in the spirit of true compromise. Mean- 
while there must be a fair field and no favour. 

2. The duties of such an Executive Commission as is recommended 
will not admit of hurry. Perhaps a limitation of two years would 
not be an extravagant allowance for the work. But there seems no 
good reason why in the interval things shall be allowed to get worse. 
To draw a precedent from a much greater, though not more necessary, 
reform, 2 measure is wanted for suspending the creation of fresh 
vested interests. Perhaps a few people may be injured, and more 
are sure to be disappointed. It always is so, and it always must be 
so. But in this case, as in others, the end will justify the means. 
Some old folk may have to close their days in the workhouse instead of 
sueceeding to the doles of some dead neighbour ; the assistant to some 
elerk of a trust must go without the shoes for which he has been so 
patiently waiting ; a prospective churchwarden must be content with 
a diminished and still diminishing patronage. It is irritating, no 
doubt, but vested interests in a threatened institution crop up like 
mushrooms in a night. The sanction of Parliament might reasonably 
be extended to an enactment decreeing that from a certain date—the 
day, say, of the introduction of the measure—no new interests should 
be created in any shape or form. Exception would of course be made 
infavour of schemes for which application had already been made to 
the Charity Commissioners, and it would not, I apprehend, be difficult 
toarrange for temporarily filling up vacancies in the management of 
any trust. 

3. Another movement towards order might be similarly proceed- 
ing. At present the trusts of the various charities are 1,330 in 
number. That many of them are models of management it is im- 
possible to deny ; it is equally true that the reverse is sometimes the 
ease. But the issue I would raise is of another kind, and suggests 
the unadvisability, on economical and economic grounds, of per- 
mitting corporations to be possessors of such a large and varied 
amount of real estate. It is the opinion of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
than whom no one has better right to speak on this subject, that the 
parochial charities of the City, if properly realised and placed in the 
public funds, would produce treble their present annual value. I 
cannot do better than quote fully from his evidence :-— 

The bequests represent every variety of private property, such as houses, 
cottages, stables, gardens, workshops, warehouses, wharves, and country farms. 
Shares in houses was one of the commonest forms of bequests. . . . Property of 
this description is with difficulty made the most of, even by the thrift and close 
personal attention of individual proprietors, prompted by the strongest interested 


motives. What, therefore, is to be expected from the action of the ephemeral 
churchwardens of phantom parishes, who are neither stimulated nor checked by 
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loca 1 public opinion? Waste, deterioration, and total loss constantly come to the 
surface in the records of these charities. ... For this broken-down, wasteful, 
demoralising state of things there is only one remedy : to convert the whole of the 
City parochial estates into private property by selling them to the highest bidder, 
and to invest the proceeds in the funds. 


And again on the economic aspect of the case :— 


The best result of all would be the process of reconstruction and improvement 
upon which these neglected estates would enter. For attracting the investment 
of private capital, for encouraging industry, for increasing production, and for 
maintaining our population in a contented, moral, and hopeful state, there is 
nothing like the magic of private proprietorship. 


In a word, then, what is wanted is capitalisation. This might 
begin at once and proceed as, by the falling in of leases and so on, 
occasion offered. The process would be gradual, but the question 
would have been advantageously simplified and cleared. 

I will allude but briefly to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. That they were ever intended to be carried out— 
at any rate, that they were ever considered likely to be carried 
out—is hard to think. The Report wants firmness. It reads halt- 
ingly. There is an unhealthy straining after one end. It con- 
demns, it is true, decisively enough the existing state of affairs, but 
there crops up all through a tenderness of compassion which the 
evidence certainly does not justify. The Commissioners might have 
spared themselves the assurance that they had been actuated by the 
desire to perform their work ‘ with as little disturbance of existing 
ideas and interests as is consistent with the effectual discharge of the 
duty imposed’ upon them. Nothing, to take an example, could be 
less likely to commend itself to public confidence than the suggested 
constitution of the Board which is to administer for the benefit of 
London generally such eleemosynary funds as may remain over after 
the wants of the City have been supplied. Fifteen members are to 
be chosen from the representatives of the City parishes, and two from 
the Common Council. The Metropolitan Asylums Board and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are each to send two more, and there: 
are to be four co-optative members. The one answer to such an ar- 
rangement as this, or to anything in any way approaching it, is that 
the right of the City to control these charities is not admitted. They 
belong, by all considerations of justice, to London and to Londoners. 
A prolonged and anomalous possession enables the City to raise claims 
which must be fairly met; but, that done, it is almost ludicrous to 
suggest that the charitable and philanthropic interests of the rest of 
the metropolis are to be governed in this matter by a packed Board. 

If the parochial charities of the City are to be rescued from their 
present pernicious and useless purposes, and applied to the real bene- 
fit of the metropolitan poor, the rearrangement must be made on 
bold and enlightened lines. Charity is becoming a system if not a 
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science. Men are beginning to see that the old methods of helping 
the poor often effected precisely opposite results, and that the truest 
kindness which the rich and benevolent can do to them is to 
help them to help themselves. The other plan has had its trial. 
For three centuries already the English Poor Law has oppressed the 
English poor as no other institution has ever weighed down upon 
any other class. It has, moreover, given the cue to that reckless, 
indiscriminate, inadequate charity which is only a refined form of 
cruelty. We are coming, it is to be hoped, upon days when the 
wealthy, taught by the lessons of the past, will direct their money 
to the removal of organic and radical defects in the condition of 
the poor, and when the. poor will appreciate the truth that doles 
and gifts and casual unearned relief constitute little less than a 
curse and a blight. And so these charities cannot be allowed to 
become more injurious than now they are by being scheduled, 
codified, arranged for purposes which a few years hence will be 
almost universally recognised as disastrous. The Royal Commis- 
sioners would have done well to adopt the emphatic memorandum 
which was offered to them by Mr. Pell, who could speak in this 
matter from a wide measure of experience gained as a Guardian 
of the Poor in an East-end Union. He suggested that ‘the fund 
should be so applied as to encourage any legitimate effort which the 
poorer classes may be themselves now or hereafter making to meet 
the wants and attain the objects which the founders of these charities 
had in view, when these may be in harmony with the conditions of 
society in modern times. In other words, that provident institutions 
supported by the poorer classes shall have the first claim on the 
fund.’ 

These words strike the keynote of the only possible solution. 
let Parliament lay down the broad principle here involved, and 
assign toa strong representative Board, composed of members practi- 
cally acquainted with the poor quarters of the whole metropolis, full 
liberty to carry it into action. Let the ecclesiastical funds be simi- 
larly accessible to the starving parishes of the diocese. Let these 
charities come to be recognised as the property of the living and not 
of the dead, as meant to bless and not to curse. The lot of the poor 
of London is hard enough ; there is here a chance of giving to it wise 
and permanent relief. 

R. H. Happen. 
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A F¥EWISH VIEW OF THE ANTI-FEWISH 
AGITATION. 


_ Thou hast spoken of the Jew as the persecution of such as thou art has made him, 
Heaven in ire has driven him from his country, but industry has opened to him the 
only road to power and to influence which oppression has left unbarred. Read the 
ancient history of the people of God, and tell me if those, by whom Jehovah wrought 
such marvels among the nations, were then a people of misers and usurers !—And 
know, proud knight, we number names amongst us to which your boasted northern 
nobility is as the gourd compared with the cedar—names that ascend far back to 
those high times when the Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat between the 
cherubim, and which derive their splendour from no earthly prince, but from the 
awful Voice, which bade their fathers be nearest of the congregation to the 
Vision. . Such were the princes of Judah, now such no more!—Yet there are 
those among them who shame not such high descent. I envy not thy blood-won 
honours! I envy not thy barbarous descent from northern heathens! I envy 
thee not thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but never in thy heart nor in thy 
practice.—Sim Watrer Scort, Ivanhoe. 


Sind Christ und Jude eher Christ und Jude 
Als Mensch ?—Lezssine, Nathan der Weise. 


TxE wave of anti-Jewish agitation which is now sweeping across 
almost the entire world, and which has reached its fiercest and most 
significant torrents in Germany, is not so phenomenal as most people 
think, although it certainly derives an aspect of some importance 
from the apparently paradoxical circumstances of its appearance. It is 
probably the last time that we shall witness the surgings and swellings 
of this hoary visitation in any remarkable prominence ; for this is the 
first occasion upon which its current has been at all impeded, and it has 
found itself impotently splashing against an adequate breakwater—the 
breakwater of a highly educated and vigorous liberalism. To my mind, 
indéed, it is almost a subject of congratulation that this agitation has 
reappeared so soon after the emancipation of my people, in dimensions 
sufficient to attract the consideration of the thinking world and to 
evoke the protests of the most cultured and highly venerated amongst 
us. What Dean Milman calls the ‘iron age of Judaism’ has now 
endured for more than a thousand years. Consecrated by soi-disant 
holy records and countenanced by secular traditions, nursed into a 
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“monstrous adolescence by legend, and vulgarised by fable, the hatred 
of the Jew has grown and grown until its indoctrination has ranged 
from the dicta of popes and emperors to the refrains of nursery 
lullabies. Can it be wondered at then that this passion has entered 
deeply into the natures of the dominant races of the world? Its 
resuscitation at this moment, when it is generally considered that 
civil and religious liberty is not a mere theory, but an established and 
‘indispensable copestone in all well-ordered politics, is a sufficient 
proof that its complete eradication is a work of very slow develop- 
‘ment. Hitherto it has luxuriated in congenial surroundings, and 
its outbursts have been, if not quite unchecked, at least compara- 
tively sucéessful. When the last violent ebullition of anti-Jewish 
prejudices took place, just sixty years ago, the state of things in 
‘Europe was, as far as the moral receptiveness of all classes of society 
‘was concerned, very different from that of the present day. The 
‘autocracies were then in the ascendant, and the excesses of the French 
‘Revolution had discredited those dreams of popular freedom and of 
‘teligious liberty which have reached a certain degree of realisation in 
our own times. Under these circumstances the existence of a class 
burdened with disabilities was no inconsistency, and their occasional 
persecution no anomaly. Since then the political changes which 
‘have been effected are enormous, and in theory at least the equality 
of all classes has been fully established. Still, however, the hatred of 
the Jew has continued to lurk illogically amongst the primary pas- 
sions of non-Jewish nature, and now, but shortly after our emancipa- 
tion, it has broken out in much of its ancient violence. 

There can be no doubt, however, that it has this time been 
effectually checked. In its first reappearance but a vulgar revival of 
medieval prejudice, it was sternly met by the simple but irrefutable 
rebukes of modern philosophy. Since then its changes of front, in 
the endeavour to assert itself successfully, have been beyond number, 
and if it has attempted, as it certainly has, to vindicate itself on 
philosophic principles, it is a sign of its weakness, as it clearly shows 
the nature and strength of the weapons with which it has had to cope. 
Can there, then, be any doubt as to the result of this conflict between 
the unanswerable propositions of modern liberalism and the casuis- 
tical justifications of an anachronistic prejudice ? It must end in the 
well-merited disgrace and degradation of the latter, and thus one of 
the most important works of the age will be largely proceeded with. 
Its complete success cannot of course be immediate, but, once branded 
with despicable failure, another generation will be slow to receive 
its tarnished traditions, and then gradually its paroxysms must 
weaken and weaken until they die away altogether. It is for this 
reason that I regard the latest outbreak of anti-Semitism with a 
species of cwur léger ; and I must confess that I do not approach an 
investigation of its history, its arguments, and its aims, with any 
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of those dire forebodings which have characterised so many other 
disquisitions on the subject which I have had the advantage of 
perusing. 

If this latest revival of Judeophobia is not infelicitous in its 
appearance amongst a people through long ages addicted to a display 
of passion in this direction, it is certainly deserving of attention on 
account of its not being confined to one country. The effervescence 
of ‘a certain feeling against the Jews is apparent in almost all the 
large states of the world, with the single exception perhaps of 
France, Eastern Christianity, which Mr. Gladstone has ventured to 
characterise as carrying the torch of civilisation in the Orient, has 
signalised itself, for some time past, in outrages upor the Jews, 
before which the excesses of Batak may be relegated to a category of 
comparative humanity. The ‘ fiery cross’ has been adopted by the 
smaller Mohammedan States, and has left a smoking trail over the 
whole of the southern littoral of the Mediterranean ; even in Italy, 
where so many Israelites occupy positions of prominence and re- 
sponsibility, ugly rumours, quasi-justified by a certain deafness to the 
sufferings of the Roumanian Jews, have been heard of high personages 
cherishing a prejudice against the Jews ; in America the ‘ Boycotting’ 
of Jews is a common occurrence, and in this country we have been 
recently told that the agitation which was commenced by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, and continued by some of the lights of the Liberal 
party, is only slumbering until other more pressing affairs shall have 
been disposed of. 

And yet, strange to say, there is nothing even in the latest 
phases of this agitation to commend it to that high standard of in- 
telligence which is accepted as the spirit of the age. The involved 
and often contradictory arguments in its favour which are now 90 
numerously put forward did not generate the present agitation, 
but were really generated by it under the pressure of being forced to 
adopt a programme capable of whitewashing it into the required 
degree of respectability. It broke out in precisely the same way as it 
has always broken out before. The hatred of the Jew by the Christian 
has become, as I have already pointed out, one of those acquired habits 
which proverbial philosophy teaches us are as secondary instincts. In 
normal passions there is a community of feeling which embraces all 
ages, from the darkest to the present day, and amongst these passions 
Judeophobia has long been ranked. In our present development of 
intellectual strength, these passions do little more than balance the 
relatively enlightened sentiments which we evolve from a calm and 
educated appreciation of equitable law; but let this equilibrium be 
once disturbed, and they immediately rise into the ascendant. Thus 
when the holy aspirations of the Crusades degenerated into vulgar 
fanaticism, the Jews were persecuted ; when the balance of mind and 
passion was disturbed by the appearance of the Black Death, the 
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primary prejudices of Christians associated the Jews with their visita- 
tion, and their wholesale massacre became inevitable ; in 1820, Ger- 
many found itself groaning under fearful burdens, and when in their 
despair their fretful eyes by chance alighted upon a few Jews who had 
managed to amass wealth, the Germans gave vent to all their grievances 
in one mighty outburst of their most congenial prejudice. See too 
how, in this country, when party feeling reached the highest pitch it has 
ever reached in English history, the Hebrew extraction of the then 
Prime Minister was sufficient to induce a host of writers and 
speakers to vent all their party spleen on the Jewish race. Similar 
circumstances have generated the present agitation. Germany has, 

during the last ten years, fallen from the position of one of the richest 

and happiest, to one of the poorest and most disturbed of states. 

Bowed down beneath the intolerable burden of an immense standing 
army, and distracted by failing trade and intense political conflict, 

the country has preseftted a melancholy appearance, and consequently 

the Jews have become the scapegoats of all the popular discontent. 
The vague and illogical murmurs of the people have been taken up 
by all extremes of political opinion ; and Socialists and Conservatives, 
Protestants and Catholics, have alike found in Judeophobia an 
identity with their own interests. This fact alone is sufficient to 
show the blindly instinctive—as distinct from the intelligently 
deliberate—nature of the agitation, and it is therefore hardly likely 
that it will survive in its integrity the inevitable return to calm, 
honourable, and immortal principles. 

Before, however, I examine the most noteworthy amongst the 
arguments of the anti-Semites, it may he desirable that I should 
briefly sketch the history of the recent outbreak, in illustration of 
my theory of the inherent nature of the prejudice which has brought 
it about. 

During the late Russo-Turkish war the Jews all over the world 
were loud in their condemnation of what they, in common with a 
large number of their countrymen, regarded as the hypocritical 
designs of Russia, Carried away by the heat of party conflict, which 
then ran phenemenally high, many of them even ventured to appear 
at public meetings and to express the tendency of their opinions 
with the courage and outspokenness of citizens and patriots. Political 
differences rapidly fermented until they reached the highest point 
of violence, and then, boiling over, they degenerated into vin- 
dictive personalities and low abuse. This was the opportunity for 
signalising themselves required by the more narrow-minded of the 
opponents of the nationul programmes in England and Hungary. 
In this country Sir Tollemache Sinclair, and in the Cisleithan king- 
dom an individual named Istoczy, seized with avidity upon the 
theme, and, having discovered that Lord Beaconsfield was of Hebrew 
parentage, and that Jews generally supported the Russophobic 
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policy, they abandoned the more complex problems of the Eastern 
question—to the solution of which they had not been able to contri- 
bute anything —for the more simple outcry that the Jews were at the 
bottom of all the mischiefs of which they complained. At that 
moment the German people were, by a combination of the elements of 
depression, particularly susceptible to an attack of Judeophobia ; the 
contagion was not slow to reach them, and it soon became apparent 
that the vague murmurs of the multitude, which were speedily heard, 
only required some directing and organising agency to give them 
more than ordinary point and effect. 

Singularly appropriate was the anti-Semites’ first choice of a 
leader. This was made in the person of one Wilhelm Marr, an 
obseure German journalist, who appeared to hold sufficiently gloomy 
views on the Jewish question to recommend him to the public, and 
these he very soon embodied in a pamphlet which he entitled Der 
Sieg des Judenthums iiber das Germanenthum. 

In this work the author mournfully and lugubriously exclaimed 
that Germany was becoming thoroughly Judaised. He explained 
that the Jews were gradually ousting native Germans from every 
post of value and importance in the country, and that, by their re- 
markable discipline as a class, their rapid multiplication, and their 
demoralising avocations, they were in a fair way, if not to exterminate 
the Teuton race altogether, at least to subjugate it. To such a pitch 
of despair did Herr Marr work himself in this unique literary pro- 
duction that he concluded with this very distressing peroration :— 
«A voice in the desert has been raised, and has stated facts—un- 
deniable facts. Let us accommodate ourselves to the inevitable, if 
we cannot remedy it. Va victis, fimis Germanie!’ There was, 
however, some method in Herr Marr’s melancholia. Notwithstanding 
the cheerless view of the prospects of his fatherland which he took 
in the body of his pamphlet, in a short prefatory addregs to his 
readers he suddenly brightened up, and called upon his countrymen 
to join with him in preventing the consummation of the Hebrew 
conspiracy which he had discovered, by founding a social and 
political weekly newspaper, to be edited by himself. 

Unfortunately, everything was so ripe for an outbreak of Judeo- 
phobia that the German public did not trouble itself to inquire into 
Herr Marr’s motives. It read his brochure with avidity, and within 
a few days six editions were exhausted. The Ultramontane and 
Conservative organs eagerly seized upon the theory promulgated 
by Marr; the former accepting it as a novel form of an old and 
cherished polemical whetstone, the latter recognising in it a plausi- 
ble basis on which to avenge all the wrongs which an impoverished 
and intolerant Junkerthum attributed to the Jews. Diatribe after 
diatribe was launched from the columns of such representative 
prints as the Germania, the Vaterland, the Reichebote, and the 
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Rreuz-Zeitung, and gradually Herr Marr’s theory became exagge- 
rated, until, under the name of ‘International Semitism,’ it was 
proclaimed that the danger extended to the whole of the civilised 
world. 

Marr then published a second pamphlet, called Der Weg zum 
Siege des Germanenthums iiber das Judenthwm, in which, whilst 
advocating a great national anti-Jewish movement, he also endea- 
youred to prove that the commercial avocations of the Jews were 
and always had been a standing menace and danger to the people 
amongst whom they dwelt. Real work, he told his readers, the 
Jews would not undertake, preferring always those dark byways of 
Schachern und Wuchern, which were the ‘sole reasons that they had 
always been hated from the beginning of history.’ A number of other 
pamphleteers followed in the same strain, the most notable being Die 
Judenfrage, by Waldegg, Neupalistina, Wo steckt der Mauschel? by 
Reymond, Vorurtheil oder berechtiger Hass? by von Wedell, and 
Minister Maybach und der Gifthaum, by Naudh. The patriotism 
of the Jews was also attacked by Rubens, Robling, and Todt, with 
casuistical analyses of Rabbinical Judaism, and then suddenly the 
so-called economical aspects of the agitation attracted the attention 
of the Rev. Herz Sticker, one of the court chaplains, and a pillar of 
communistic socialism. 

This impulsive ecclesiastic, having founded an association called 
the Christian Social Working-man’s Party, intended to work wonders 
in the way of ameliorating the condition of the German working- 
man, commenced to lecture on the Jewish question before his rough 
disciples ‘with a ferocious energy,’ to quote the words of the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, ‘which would have endeared 
him to th soul of Martin Luther and of Jobn Knox.’ He re- 
vived all the charges which had fruitlessly been brought against 
the Jews five years before by the Kreuz-Zeitung, preaching that 
they were the authors of a new caste and of a new source of social 
oppression, and that they were endeavouring to create amongst them- 
selves not only an aristocracy of finance, but also a dangerous antocracy 
of capital. The prevailing depression in commerce and agriculture 
recommended these views to the most sensitive sympathies of the 
German working classes. The belief rapidly spread that all the 
miseries from which Germans were suffering were really due to the 
unholy accumulations of the Jews, and, as a consequence, the popular 
excitement ran so high that on the occasion of a Jewish festival one or 
two personal attacks upon Hebrews were chronicled by the papers. The 
excitement increased ; vague advertisements appeared in the Berlin 
and Dresden newspapers calling upon the opponents of Judaisation 
to send their names to certain addresses, and at last, about eighteen 
months ago, a number of anti-Semite leagues were announced, with 
head-quarters in the two great centres of German Protestantism and 
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Catholicism. The following is a translation of the first inten of 
these leagues adopted by the members :— 

1. The object of the Anti-Semite League, founded by non-Jews, is to unite 
all non-Jewish Germans of all persuasions, all parties, all stations, into one common 
league, which, setting aside all separate interests, all political differences, shall strive, 
with all earnestness and diligence, for the one end, viz., to save our German father- 
land from becoming completely Judaised, and render residence in it supportable to 
the posterity of its aborigines. 

2. This object is to be striven after in a strictly legal way, by resisting with all 
lawful means the further. supplanting of Germanism by Judaism, by making it its 
task to thrust the Semites back into a station corresponding to their numerical 
strength; by delivering the Germans from the oppression of Jewish influence 
weighing down upon them in the social, political, and ecclesiastical spheres, and 
securing to the children of Germans their full right to offices and dignities in the 
German. fatherland. 

8. To attain this object the League avails itself of the following means: 
{a) Granting aid toits members and to other societies having the same tendency in the 
shape of money, lectures, communications, itinerant_teachers, libraries, by the press, 
etc., and by favouring non-Jewish competitors in all spheres and stations of life, 
(6) Public and private agitation for the removal of Jewish preponderance in the 
administration of the community and the State, in the legislature, and society, by 
instruction, by: aiding aspiring young talent, by education and scholarships, by 
rescuing unfortunate victims from the hands of the usurers, etc. (¢) Opposing the 
Jewish press by aiding and starting non-Jewish journais; and finally (d), by 
forming exclusive circles, clubs, and the like, to which Jews are not admitted. 

4, Thesymbol of the League, combining religious faith with the fatherland (sic) 
[meaning, of course, the love of the fatherland or patriotism], is the cross resting 
on an oak-leaf. This circumstance alone proves that the League is by no means 
aggressive. All violence, all baiting (ZZetze) is foreign to it.1 Politics are excluded 
from all the meetings of the League. 

5. The members are divided into ‘ called’ and ‘ chosen’ ones. 

‘6. Every respectable non-Jewish man of twenty-four years of age, able to read 
and write, and offering guarantees that he joins the League for the sake of its objects, 
not from mere curiosity or impure motives, can become a ‘called’ member. Ex- 
ceptionally, men under twenty-four may be admitted too. 

7. The candidate has to apply in writing to the office of the League, to send in 
his photograph, furnished with his name in his own hand, and must be able to 
tefer to: two ‘called’ ones, or one ‘chosen’ member. On his being admitted, his 
photograph, furnished with the stamp of the League, will be returned, and the 
symbol of the League handed to him. The two will serve him at meetings or in 
conferences with an individual member as his legitimation. 

8. Each member has to pay an admission fee of three marks, one mark for 
the symbol, and fifty pfennings for the bye-laws. Also a monthly contribution of 
one mark has to be paid to the office of the League. .’ iaaager contributions are per- 
mitted. 

9. Every member is fully entitled to aid on the part of the League, so far as 
its objects are concerned, and is, on the other hand, in duty bound to promote 
them to the best of his abilities. On matters of the League the members have to 
observe the strictest secrecy towards non-members. 





1 In more than one detail the agitation of the Anti-Semite League bears a re- 
semblance to that of the Irish Land League. Doth ostentatiously parade their 
disapproval of personal violence, and yet all the outrages which have taken place 
within the area of their influence are directly traceable to their encouragement. 
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These statutes afford an excellent insight into the nature of the 
anti-Semite leagues and of the feelings which brought about their 
establishment. They had not been long promulgated when the 
agitation received a powerful auxiliary in the person of Professor von 
Treitschke, a distinguised littératewr, and a personal friend of Prince 
Bismarck. In the course of an article on the Jewish question in the 
Prussian Jahrbiicher, a monthly magazine edited by him, he enlarged 
upon its ethnological aspects. After a very fanciful account ef how 
the Jews were crowding into Germany, he laid it down as pre- 
eminently dangerous to German independence, that a hardy race, 
more or less nomad in character, should invade the fatherland in 
such numbers, and, being charged in a higher degree than the 
Teutons with virile energy, should, in one generation or another, 
gather to themselves the greatest prizes in the country without 
holding out any prospect of eventually returning them to the natives 
by intermarriage, or without ensuring that they should not be carried 
from the country. Since then the agitation has grown to bloated pro- 
portions, and I am assured that 100,000 is a modest figure at which to 
estimate the number of definitely affiliated members of the leagues. 
The leagues themselves have spread even into Hungary, and, not- 
withstanding protests from the highest and most intellectual 
quarters, neither leaders nor members have been deterred from con- 
tinuing their zealous propaganda, which is already not insignificantly 
stained with blood. This is briefly the history ef the agitation 
in Germany; its recent developments are too familiar to everyone 
to need any detailed description at my hands. 

That this account of the inception and progress of anti-Semitism 
in Germany bears out my theory of the commonplace character of 
the agitation will not, I think, be easily denied. It came from the 
utreasoning multitude exactly in the same way as its historical] 
prototypes always sprung into existence; its leaders were at the 
commencement below mediocrity, and now it has not more than halt- 
a-dozen well-known names connected with it. Somewhat of a comic 
aspect is, too, imparted to it by the Titanic exertions of its ineom- 
petent chiefs to supply it with a rational gospel. The blunders they 
made were terrible, and only a week or two ago I was amused to read 
in the Jiidische Literaturblatt an article in which it was shown how 
inappropriate was even the very name of the agitation. Quoting 
Delitzsch, the writer pointed out how Shem (from which name the 
word Semite is, as everyone knows, derived), the son of Noah, was 
exalted above his brothers in his father’s prophecies, and that, in 
accordance with these prophecies, as well as the literal meaning of 
the word ‘ Shem,’ ‘Semitism’ should mean ‘Godliness.’ It will, 
therefore, be apparent that in culling themselves ‘ anti-Semites, 
Herr Marr’s disciples have fallen into a ridiculous error. This little 
incident is a pregnant argument in favour of my theory of the wholly 
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irrational character of the agitation, It would not have been jy 
harmony with the profound and scientific nature of modern thought 
to have revived what Oliver Wendell Holmes would call the ¢ polarisa- 
tion’ of the word ‘ Jew.’ It had been so synonymous with benighted 
medizvalism ; it was the word which had lit the fires of the Inqui- 
sition, and upon which the Flagellants had called down fanatical 
curses during the Black Death. ‘Down with the Jews!’ had been 
the cry of the ignorant mob five hundred years before; to revive it 
now would have been to raise with it its own condemnation, 
What, then, did they do? They were not very distinguished scholars 
—probably they will point out, if they are sufficiently well acquainted 
with history, that all the apostles of great theological movements 
have been humble individuals—and therefore, with that craving for 
long words which characterises the ignorant, they seem to have 
referred to some book of synonyms, and, having discovered a term 
which was capable of an ending in ‘-ism,’ and the derivation of 
which ‘was, as far as they were concerned, obscure, they adopted it as 
calculated’ to invest their agitation with a certain novelty, and a 
claim to cultured consideration. The arguments of the Anti-Semites 
have been invented in precisely the same manner, and, as I will now 
show, they have been equally ridiculously misapplied. 

The object of these arguments is to show that Anti-Semitism isa 
secular movement quite distinct from the Judenhetze of other times, 
perfectly free of religious prejudice and growing out of a combination 
of circumstances entirely of modern development. This interpretation 
of the movement has been put forward over and over again with 
painful accentuation, and it is no doubt in the hope of its ‘ immortal 
truth’ outliving base and calumnious misconstruction that the 
Anti-Semites stick so tenaciously to their agitation. The move- 
ment has been condemned by the flower of German learning and 
intelligence ; it is said to be in conflict with the most glorious 
traditions of German literature, to be dragging in the dirt the im- 
mortal teachings of Lessing, to be falsifying the fervently expressed 
hope of Goethe that his countrymen would never forget ‘the divine 
lessons’ of Nathan der Weise; but to all this the Anti-Semites have 
opposed the stolid declaration that their cause is rational and intel- 
ligible, and that it is perfectly innocent of the odiwm theologicum. It 
is difficult, however, to believe this, even without being acquainted 
with the history of the agitation. Ifthe Jews have certain evil qualities, 
why not aim at counteracting the exercise of these bad qualities, 
instead of broadly anathematising an entire people? It is too ridicu- 
lous a proposition to put forward that all Jews are unscrupulous 
and unpatriotic. If the common law of Germany be not strong 
enough to deal with dishonesty and conspiracy, by all means let 
leagues be formed to counteract them ; but why assume to ‘Boycott’ 
an entire class in order to reach this comparatively small end ? 
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And then, why should the Jews be mentioned by their social and 
theological name if the logical outcome of the agitation is not that 
if they will only conform to the prevailing type of Christianity all 
their criminality will be at an end? And, strange to say, onlookers 
are not left to arrive at this interpretation of the object of the 
movement without some explicit assistance from the Anti-Semites 
themselves. In the same breath that the Jews are told that 
they are steeped in crime, and dangerous to the commonwealth, 
they are informed that the best way to improve themselves is to 
marry Christians, and merge themselves into the German nation. 
It is very extraordinary to me that such stern moralists can view so 
dreadful a contamination with equanimity; this is, however, one of 
those very interesting points where the new-born arguments of the 
Anti-Semites are crossed by the aspirations of medizval fanaticism. 
‘Dog of a Jew!’ thundered the Grand Inquisitor to the Hebrew 
trembling at the stake, ‘ you have inherited the responsibilities of the 
crucifiers of Christ: but confess your sins and embrace this holy 
cross, and all will be forgiven.’ The Anti-Semites are—at least so 
they say—not at all animated by this ancient fanaticism ; it is, of 
course, a very different thing when they say ‘Semites! in your 
present position you must be, by all ethnological, economical, and 
philosophic rule, a danger to the countries in which you dwell. We 
are consequently compelled, as discriminating philanthropists, to 
exclude you from an equality with your fellow-citizens, unless, of 
course, you consent to give up your theological and social charac- 
teristics, and to lose your moral obliquity in the infinity of our 
virtue.’ There are some people who will say that they cannot see 
the difference between these two renderings of Judeophobia, and I 
must confess that I am one of them. Put it how they will, Anti- 
Semitism is after all as bitter a theological agitation as the Jew- 
hating of the Middle Ages, and it is as deeply tinged with the 
proselytising mania. 

These arguments, however, form so admirable an opportunity for 
the demolition of at least one very unjust prejudice with respect to 
the Jews, that I will not shirk their consideration because of their 
assumed basis having no real existence in fact. 

In the first place let me examine the most popular argument, 
viz., that by their depraved avocations—particularly usury—the 
Jews are an important factor in the demoralisation of any country in 
which they live. ‘The Jews hate real work,’ says Marr in one of his 
pamphlets, ‘Sie sind hochtalentirt zwm Realismus, and are there- 
fore inherently only money-grubbers.’ Reymond harps upon the 
same theme. ‘The Semitic character,’ he says,‘ is the antithesis of 
all ideality ; in the commercial as well as in the domestic life of the 
Jews, the prevailing influence is selfishness.’ ‘ The Jew will not do any 
hard or honourable work,’ says Waldegg in Die Judenfrage; ‘who 
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ever heard of a Jewish locksmith, blacksmith, builder, or miner ?’ 
And they all concur in the conclusion that it is for this reason that 
Jews are, and always will be, hungry and unscrupulous usurers, 
Popular as is this idea, I must confess that I am rather astonished 
that it should be soberly put forward, in vindication of what is sup- 
posed to be a philosophic and thoughtful attack upon Jews. I think 
it was Lord. John Russell who, in a speech on the Jewish emanci- 
pation question, said, that Christians generally should welcome a 
measure intended to mete out justice to a people on whom they had 
inflicted so much wrong; and yet now, not half a century after ou 
emancipation, we are credited with vices entirely due to nearly fifteen 
centuries of Christian persecution. The Anti-Semites invoke history 
to their aid; but, as with all their invocations and arguments, it is 
only to be hoist with their own petard. 

In the early Biblical times the Jews, so far from being money- 
grubbers, were a romantically Arcadian people. In the highest 
degree poetical in all their ideas, they knew no other occupation 
than agriculture, and there are but few Jewish laws relating to 
earning one’s living which are not based on the assumption that 
agriculture would always be the principal interest to be catered for. 
During their Egyptian slavery the Jews had to do hard work, if 
ever a people had, and on their entrance to the land of Canaan they 
had to fight stoutly and bravely. In Palestine their occupations 
were principally in the field and vineyard, and about the time of 
Jesus they began to devote some attention to industry, there being 
every proof, according to Gesenius, that they were proficient as potters, 
weavers, furriers, rope-makers, goldsmiths, basket-makers, soap-boilers, 
engravers, pewterers, builders, stonemasons, miners, coppersmiths, 
cutlers, and locksmiths. According to Schleiden, too, they were 
able physicians, poets, judges, musicians, and theologians, and three 
of their tribes (Zebulun, Dan, and Assur), living on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, divided the import and export trade with the Phe- 
nicians. They were also good soldiers and astute generals, and so 
far from being averse to military service, they were subject to a 
severe conscription by which every young man entered the army 
when he reached his twentieth year. Nor did they abandon these 
occupations when their Temple was destroyed and their homes devas- 
tated. In the Roman Empire they were farmers and vine-dressers, 
handicraftsmen and manufacturers, wholesale merchants, soldiers, 
physicians, scientists and state officials. The influence which drove 
the Jews from these honourable occupations was the influence of a 
dominant, revengeful, and bigoted Christianity, which, with its adop- 
tion as the state religion of the Roman Empire by Constantine in 
323 a.c., immediately devoted its attention to intensifying the hatred 
which had long divided Jews and Christians. A spirited description 
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of the inception of this antagonism appears in Lecky’s History of 
European Morals. 

Scorned or hated by those around him, his Temple levelled with the dust, and 
the last vestige of his independence destroyed, he (the Jew) clung with a des- 
perate tenacity to the hopes and principles of his ancient creed. In his eyes the 
Christians were at once apostates and traitors. Hecould not forget that in the last 
hour of his country’s agony, when the armies of the Gentile encompassed Jerusa- 
lem, and when the hosts of the faithful flocked to its defence, the Christian Jews 
had abandoned the fortunes of their race, and refused to bear any part in the 
heroism and the sufferings of the closing scene. They had proclaimed that the 
promised Messiah, who was to restore the faded glories of Israel, had already come ; 
that the privileges which had so long been the monopoly of a single people had 
passed to the Gentile world; that the race, which was once supremely blessed, was 
for all future to be accursed among mankind. The Christians viewed with exulta- 
tion the calamities which fell upon the prostrate people whose cup of bitterness 
they were destined through long ages to fill to the brim. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that there should have arisen between the two creeds an animosity which 
paganism could never rival. 


This animosity was in the Jew soon transformed into the harmless 
and whispered prejudices of humility, but in the heart of Christianity 
it rankled and flourished on the garbage of its own excesses, and 
with the earliest assumption of power by the Church, it became tke 
business of its authorities to gratify it to repletion. In 357 a.p. 
Constantius forbad the employment of Christian slaves by Jews, 
dealing a severe blow at their power of competition in industry 
and agriculture, as in those days slave-labour was for the most 
part used. Previous to 418 the Jews laboured under no disability 
except the one I have mentioned, and their eligibility for public 
offices and the learned professions they had largely availed them- 
selves of. In this year, however, Flavius Honorius disqualified them 
from all state employment except pleading in the law courts, 
and in 439 even this privilege was denied them by Theodosius II. 
The Jews, however, still occupied honourable positions everywhere, and 
as men of science were highly esteemed ; Schleiden tells us that they 
were the only physicians trusted by the public. In 476 the Roman 
Empire fell to pieces, and with the tenacity which distinguishes the 
race the Jews immediately reverted, in the new German States, to 
the useful toil and equally valuable professions which had charac- 
terised their best days in their own land. In Germany they became 
savants, manufacturers, and agriculturists, and in France they were 
soon found in every department of work, from state employments to 
tilling the soil. The Christian Church, however, was not long in re- 
turning to its malignant Judenhetze. In the year 600 Gregory the 
Great, who, it must be confessed, was otherwise disposed to treat the 
Jews with justice, revived, in his attempt to extinguish slavery, the old 
ordinance of Constantius. Writing to Brunhilda and Theodebert IT. 
of Austrasia, and Theoderich of Burgundy on the subject of slavery he 
successfully represented to them that the possession of Christian 
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slaves by Jews in their dominions was a scandal to the Church, 
Fourteen years later Clotaire II. adopted the recommendations of the 
Clermont and Magon Councils, that Israelites should not occupy 
positions in the State service, which would give them authority over 
Christians, and during the following year the Council of Paris resolved 
that they should be dismissed from all State employment: altogether, 
Charlemagne and Louis le Débonnaire prohibited the Jews from 
buying or selling sacred Church vessels, from receiving Christian 
hostages for debt, and from dealing in wine and cereals, and Charles 
the Bold ordered in 877 that whilst Christians paid one-eleventh of 
their earnings to the king, the Jews should pay one-tenth. During 
all the time that these efforts were being made to render life more of 
a vale of tears to the Jew, simply on account of his religion, it must 
be mentioned that the principal, if not the only merchants were 
Jews, and that not only was their commercial morality above sus- 
picion, but by many their value to the community at large was 
reckoned deservedly high. There was consequently not the slightest 
justification for harassing them; and in the gradual restriction of 
Jewish enterprise, and the proportionate development of Christian 
aggressiveness, its material and moral disadvantages became speedily 
evident. Already pointed at, as the bearers of an hereditary reproach, 
their position was not improved by the celebrated Eucharistic con- 
troversies which broke out about this time. The disputes of Pas- 
chasius Radbertus with Ratramnus, and of Berengarius with Lanfranc, 
tended in an important degree to revive the bitterest issues at the 
basis of the mutual hostility of Jew and Christian, and when these 
and other similar influences—particularly the theory put forward in 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo—joined to form the mighty confluent of the 
Crusades, the position of the Jews of Europe as the hated and de- 
spised of every class was settled. The first blood drawn by the Cru- 
saders was Jewish blood. Dean Milman says :— 


When the first immense horde of undisciplined fanatics of the lowest order, 
under the command of Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless, and under the 
guidance of a goose and a goat, assembled near the city of Treves, a murmur rapidly 
spread through the camp, that, while they were advancing to recover the sepulchre 
of their Redeemer from the Infidels, they were leaving behind worse unbelievers, 
the murderers ofthe Lord. . . . With one impulse the Crusaders rushed to the city 
and began a relentless pillage, violation, and massacre of every Jew they could find. 


This was the definite commencement of a history of persecution 
which, for its long duration and calculated malignity, its sustained 
barbarity and complete injustice, is unexampled—persecution which, 
whatever the outcome of the conflict of creeds, will never cease to 
cast a shadow upon the history of Christianity. The physical and 
moral corruption of the Jews was now rapidly proceeded with. Whilst 
the perpetual imminence of personal attack was destroying all the 
maovly qualities that they possessed, their systematic exclusion from 
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honourable walks in life drove them speedily to those contracted habits 
of thought and action— 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. 


which have not unnaturally lingered in their posterity. They were 
driven from the possession of lands and the membership of trade . 
guilds; Gregory the Seventh in the throes of his conflict with Henry 
the Fourth of Bavaria, thundered his fiercest Bulls against them, and 
then, having no place in the prevailing feudal system, they became 
the disposable property of the various monarchs, and were bought, 
sold, pledged, and plundered, as so much merchandise. 

At the fourth Lateran Council, when it was resolved that all here- 
sies against the doctrine of Transubstantiation should be dealt with by 
thesecular arm, Jews were specially mentioned as worthy whetstones 
for the zeal of a zealous Christianity, and in 1257 Alexander the Fourth, 
fearing that this snggestion of Innocent the Third was not religiously 
enough followed, issued a Bull in which he particularly exhorted the 
King of France and other potentates to see that the Jews wore a dis- 
tinctive garb, and recommended them also to burn all the copies upon 
which they could lay their hands, of the books ‘ qui Thalmuth vulgariter 
appellantur, in quibus continentur errores contra fidem catholicam ac 
horribiles et intollerabiles blasphemie contra dominum nostrum 
Ihesum Xpum et beatam Mariam virginem matrem eius.’ 

According to Kiesselbach the Jews soon found themselves compelled 
to deal only in used or second-hand articles, as their exclusion from 
markets prevented them from buying sufficiently advantageously to 
enable them to compete with Christian merchants; and others, having 
a little capital and no means of employing it, resorted to money-lend- 
ing. It may be interesting to those Anti-Semites who now so glibly 
charge the Jews with a natural tendency to usury, to know that the 
earliest Jewish money-lender, of whom we have any record, was not a 
common type of Jew, but a learned French Rabbi—R. Jacob Tam— 
who so far from finding anything congenial in the placing of monies 
at interest, bitterly complained in public of the harsh necessity which 
prevented him from earning his living in any other way. 

I may also be permitted to say a word on the subject of; high in- 
terest. At the time that Jews first resorted to money-lending there 
was but little security for the lender, and interest was consequently 
very high. Instead of letting its fluctuations take their own course, 
the rates became fixed—generally equitably fixed—by Royal.and mu- 
nicipal edicts, and sometimes they were as high as 863 per cent. These 
rates not changing with the times, the money-lenders naturally became 
used to large profits, and so the evil indulgence stuck to them through 
the entire period of their social ostracism. 

It would be tedious to recount all the various phases of the Jew- 
baiting of the subsequent seven hundred years; every student 
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of histery is sufficiently acquainted with at least its broad lines, 
This, however, must be said: whatever notable act of. persecution 
took place, whether it assumed the form of wholesale massacre or 
wholesale expulsion, whether the Jews were forbidden to emerge 
from their Ghettos, to don an ordinary dress, or to exércise 
honourable professions, it could always be traced, not indirectly but 
directly, to Christian ecclesiastical influences, although it was cer. 
tainly enthusiastically carried out by the trained bigotry of the 
people. I may then boldly ask who is primarily responsible for that 
demoralisation of the Jews of which the Anti-Semites now complain 
if not the ancestors of their present opponents? ‘Each of the 
great changes,’ says Dean Milman, ‘which were gradually taking 
place in the state of the world seemed to darken the condition 
of this unhappy people, till the outward degradation worked inward 
upon their own minds.’ It is not quite clear what is meant here 
by ‘great changes,’ but there can be no doubt that Milman 
clearly appreciated—although he did not definitely expound it—the 
demoralising influence of the persecution to which the Jews were 
exposed. On this head the eminent historian was evidently con- 
fused by his desire to place in a favourable light the few apologies for 
the Jews which, for various political reasons, were issued from the 
Vatican, quite oblivious of the fact that these apologies were but poor 
compensation for the ordinances which had primarily subjugated the 
legitimate aspirations of the Jews. However, there can be no question 
that it was solely in consequence of Christian persecution, brought 
about by authoritative Christian encouragement, that Jews were made 
gradually to imbibe all the vices of servitude. 

It is then in the highest sense indecent for Christians now, s 
shortly after our emancipation, and when, too, we have already made 
such astonishing progress, to reproach us with evil qualities generated 
by their own cruelty. Nay! in face of our unmurmuring patience, it 
is the vulgar cowardice of the bully to endeavour to reawaken a per- 
secution on these disingenuous charges. If the Jews, instead of being 
so full of vitality and intelligence, so ready to forgive the injuries of 
the past, and so cheerfully prepared to bear their share of national 
burdens and responsibilities, were a by-word for depravity and crime, 
Christians, so far from blaming them, should blush with a conscience- 
stricken shame whenever a recollection of their existence crossed their 
minds. Had they, under the fearful tortures which they have endured, 
become a nation of idiots, they would only have formed a fitting 
monument to the brutality and infamous uncharitableness with 
which through the ages they have been wantonly persecuted by the 
soi-disant votaries of a Gospel of Mercy. 

Schlegel, in referring to the miseries of Jewish ostracism, remarks 
that ‘it is « problem whether any other people placed in a similar 
situation . . . would have done better; or whether mankind in 
general subjected to simiJar trials would have come off more success- 
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fully. I quote this generous reflection of the by no: means 
piassed son-in-law of Moses Mendelssohn, because it is a text from 
which I may review the miscellanea of the arguments of the Anti- 
Semites, which are all of a somewhat kindred character. 

To the problem I have quoted I answer emphatically that no other 
people could have done so well or could have come off so successfully, 
for the simple reason that no people exists which possesses the method 
of consolation and the staff of hopefulness of which the Jews were and 
still are the sole possessors. Their method of consolation they found 
in their peculiarly domestic religious ceremonial ; their staff‘of hope- 
fulness was the optimism which was bred of the simplicity of their 
theology and the never-ceasing demonstration of the practical 
superiority of their religion. Now, what the Anti-Semites, and even 
their abettors in England, ask of us—of course not on religious 
grounds !—is that we should abandon, by intermarriage with the 
Gentile, this faith which has preserved us so marvellously. They 
say that whilst the Jews do not adopt this course they are virtually 
foreigners in whatever land they may reside, and that their exclusive- 
ness and distinctiveness must earn for them suspicion and dislike. 
This is the comparatively moderate view taken by the Spectator ona 
recent occasion; Professor Goldwin Smith and the German Anti- 
Semites go further, and say they cannot be patriots whilst they 
retain such distinctiveness. 

These arguments are evidently conceived in an entire ignorance of 
the more practical differences between Christianity and Judaism. 
Whilst the former is, so tou speak, a Sabbath religion, the latter is an 
everyday religion, exercising a purifying influence over every detail of 
domestic life. The Christian who has never lived ina Jewish family, or 
studied its mode of life, can have no conception how intimate, so to 
speak, isthe Jew with his God; how to this day, even, he observes in 
every arrangement of his household, every act of his home life, some 
wise ordinance, of either a hygienic or moral nature, which has: been 
handed down to him as a consecrated peculiarity of his religious de- 
nomination. These observances are only discretionary with Christians ; 
on Jews they are obligatory, and their wisdom is so universally ac- 
knowledged that they form an indissoluble link between the Jew and his 
religion. It is then not an abstract theological question which divides 
the two creeds, but practical difficulties, for the solution of which 
Christians will not make any permanent sacrifices and Jews dare not. 
It has occurred to me that a curious apology for the social distinctive- 
ness of Jews might be made in the spirit of that metaphorical interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures which is so much in vogue with a certain class 
of polemical disputants, although it would be at variance with the 
curse which the Israelites are supposed to realise by their homeless 
state. In an earlier portion of this article I have referred to the 
origin and meaning (according to its philological history) of the 
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word ‘ Semite.’ Now there can be no doubt that the meaning of the 
blessings which Noah foretold for the descendants of his sons Japhet 
and Shem was that in the case of the former his posterity should 
enjoy all the advantages of temporal dominion and wealth, whilst 
spiritual supremacy should be the destiny of the issue of the latter, 
‘God shall enlarge Japhet,’ said Noah, whereas of Shem he said, 
‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem.’ Shem was then to have been, 
according to the commentary of Delitzsch, the bearer of the Divine 
Name, the repository of the religious tradition, and there is further 
evidence that in this capacity, and for the purpose of carrying out a 
mission of religion and enlightenment, his descendants were to have 
been a wandering people, wandering too amongst the sons of Japhet. 
Noah himself says, ‘and he (Japheth) shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem,’ showing that the former in the course of his worldly enter- 
prises would require the spiritual ministrations of the latter. Again 
at Exodus xix. 6, we find the confirming passage: ‘ And ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ;’ and in the sixth 
verse of the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah is a most extraordinary 
foreshadowing of this destiny of the Jews in the words ‘ Ye shall be 
named the priests of the Lord: men shall call you the ministers of 
our God; ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles and in their glory 
shall ye boast yourselves.’ It would therefore appear that the Jews 
remain distinct for the purpose of preserving in their integrity certain 
theological teachings and a certain enlightening influence, which it 
will one day be their mission to impress upon the world. This theory 
I advance, of course, only as a literary curiosity, but it is one which 
might be used with effect when so many preachers are intent upon 
justifying the persecutions of the Jews and the missionary enterprises 
of Christians with casuistical interpretations of more or less obscure 
passages in the Scriptures. 

And now as to the political bearing of the distinctiveness of the 
Jews. Here again we meet with an extraordinary illustration of the 
contradictory character of the arguments of Anti-Semitism, Pre- 
suming that the argument of natural depravity has been answered, 
and the perfectibility of the Jews established by numberless instances 
of the eminences to which they have risen during the short period since 
their emancipation, the restless and chameleonlike hatred of the 
Anti-Semites breaks out in this form—I quote from an article in the 
Reichsbote :— 


Foreign nations should know that the German people allows its Press to be written 
and its public opinion formed by Jews, that our authors and artists sigh under the 
censorship of a Judaistic literature, and that the real beat of the national German 
pulse cannot be felt because the Hebrew critic hampers it. In England rules the 
Englishman ; in France the Frenchman ; and all we want is that in Germany the 
German, and not the Jew, shall give the tone. We wish the world to be influenced 
with respect not only for German arts, but also for German civilisation ; but this 
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g of the cannot be if these are stifled by an overmastering Judaism. We wish to have no 
 * aphet Roman Empire of the German nation, but neither do we desire a Jewish Empire 
should of the German nation. W net we want is a German Empire of the German nation, 
and that we can only get when the German becomes and remains the bearer and 
. Whilst disseminator of wealth and culture. 
latter, dei 
he said, The meaning of this is that the Anti-Semites regard the intel- 
° been, lectual activity of the Jews with as much discontent as their depravity 
Divine —a statement of a somewhat contradictory nature, but still soberly 
further put forward. Wherever they look they complain that they see their 
y out a country weighted with Jewish influence. Their universities are deeply 
o have tinged with Jewish teachings, their foremost philosophers and their 
aphet, most popular journalists are Jews. German aspirations and opinions are 
onts of thus, they say, asphyxiated by a predominance which cannot be accept- 
enter- able to the nation because it is Jewish. Granted that these aspirations 
Again and opinions have proved their weakness and stupidity by their in- 
all be ability to cope with the dominating influence, still this weakness and 
sixth stupidity represent the legitimate pulsations of the German people, 
linary and they therefore crave for their ascendancy. But, it may be asked, 
all be why should not Jews, born and bred in Germany, be as capable of re- 
ers of presenting the patriotism of the nation as votaries of any other creed ? 
glory The Anti-Semites simply reply, ‘ because they are Jews.’ Now this is 
Jews no new argument, no such novel evolution of modern philosophy, as the 
rtain Judenfressern seem to think it. Close upon a century ago the very 
ch it same point was publicly discussed and logically answered. M. de 
\eory Talleyrand observed in the Assemblée Nationale in 1791 :— 
nah There can be no difference between these men (the Jews) and ourselves but in 
4 - the exercise of their religious worship ; take that away, what can we see in them 
rises but fellow-citizens and brothers? Were tt otherwise, it would be religion that gives 
cure civil and political rights; but it is birth, domicile, or landed property that confers 
them. If we reject the Israelites as Jews, we punish them for being born in one 
the religion rather than in another ; this is a manifest infraction of all laws, humane 
or civil, 
the 
Pre- On the same ground it may be said that if the argument of the 
red, Anti-Semites is followed to its logical conclusion, it is religion, and 
Ces religion alone, which can evoke the patriotic instinct, and consequently 
nce that a man’s patriotism should be under the direction of his religious 
the opinions. There might be some reason for taking up this charge 
the against the Jews if it could be shown that they have, at the dictates 
of religious prejudice, ever been unfaithful to the land of their adop- 
tion or birth. The very contrary is the case. The Jews have ever 
ten been amongst the most orderly and attached of citizens, and when 
the they have risen to position and responsibility in the State their duties 
a have been discharged with conspicuous zeal and impartiality. There 
are some who have the assurance to assert that the tendency of 
ad Judaism itself is to subjugate the interests of the Gentile neighbour 
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and fellow-countryman to tribal interest. As, however, there is not 
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the shadow of a foundation for this statement, and no attempt at its 
justification has ever been made, let me merely ask whether the réle 
played by Judaism throughout the long period that its votaries were 
persecuted, was ever of so immoral a character as to warrant this charge? 

The answer is emphatically, No! Whilst the demoniacal attitude 
of Christianity was outwardly transforming the Jew into a cringing, 
spiritless, and narrow-minded chiffonnier, in his heart of hearts a 
spark of his former self was kept alive by his ancient faith, and pre- 
vented that complete demoralisation from which, had it really taken 
place, there would have been no returning. 

The Jew was never so demoralised but he had a sympathy for his 
brethren; he never fell so low that he forgot his God; and that his man- 
hood never entirely deserted him is proved by the many occasions 
when, having to choose between dishonour and death, he heroically de- 
cided to die. This question of the patriotism of the Jew has been so 
exhaustively dealt with by other writers, and so triumphantly settled in 
his favour, that it were a work of supererogation for me to dwell upon 
it. On the other hand, the conviction of the prejudiced that the Jew 
cannot be a patriot, is so shifty and unsettled, so nervously ready with 
new objections, and so desirous to avail itself of every flimsy weapon 
that sophistry and superstition can invent, that I feel bound to state 
that I cannot believe that it ever really had any logical birth. It is 
evidently only one of those proverbial suspicions which haunt the 
minds of the guilty, very naturally put forward, now that we are rising 
in the world, by Christians who, in homely parlance, have a tendency 
to ‘ measure other people’s corn by their own bushel.’ 

I could say much more in defence of my co-religionists against 
the charges of the Anti-Semites, but having, I hope, conclusively de- 
monstrated the commonplace vulgarity of the whole agitation, and 
the artificiality and clumsiness of its gospel, I will be satisfied. It 
may be imagined that as a Jew I have followed the progress of this 
new attempt to revive against my people the prejudices of medivalism 
with an all-consuming indignation, and that it is under the influence 
of strong passion that I have penned the foregoing pages. For this 
I make no apology, and none I think will be expected of me. I know 
so well by my own feelings, and by a thorough appreciation of the 
unwarped sympathies of my co-religionists, that a more gratuitous 
revival of rancour never was attempted ; and when I remember the 
persecutions to which my race have been subjected in the past, the 
splendid spirit of conciliation and forgiveness which they have ever 
manifested, and that in spite of all this the tendency of modern 
Christianity is to foster, if not the hatred, at any rate the contempt 
and suspicion, with which the Jew is regarded, I cannot repress my 
indignation. In face of the general culture of the Jews, their re- 
markable capacity for progress and the high distinction which they 
have earned for themselves, it is more than a disgrace that by noisy 
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issi xplicit lessons of the Christian prayer-books the 
ay at Prout ‘a taught to believe that the Jews stand upon 
iad = moral level to themselves. Now, however, that this 
ion has broken out, and that the whole of the enlightened world 
“Al been startled by this proof that religious hatred still exists, the 
hilosophic teachings of the day must, for the credit of civilisation, 
Shine for its extinction. I look forward, with, I hope, not too 
oan sanguineness, to a period when Jew and Christian will auger 
om Slee carpet: in the words of ey tey —_ grape at 
e Jew, ‘ Ihr seid ein Christ ! Bei Gott, Ihr se ! 
oc Christ war nie,’ and like the immortal Nathan, st 
shall reply, ‘Was mich Euch zum Christen macht, das mac 
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IRISH EMIGRATION. 


In laying before the public last spring the result of my inquiries 
into the distress in Ireland, I ventured to express the opinion that 
for the poorest class in certain tracts in the West—poor from the 
inherent poverty of the soil—the only remedy was systematic and 
organised emigration. ‘For these people,’ I wrote,! ‘ the dwellers at 
Camus, or Carraroe with its five-and-twenty miles of alternate huts 
and boulders, neither peasant proprietary nor fixity of tenure can be 
expected to be remedial measures, and if it be objected that these are 
exceptional cases, it would not be difficult to bring forward many 
other localities of which, in varying degrees, the same might be said.’ 
For these I urged that emigration, in the absence of local employ- 
ment, seemed a remedy much to be preferred to scattering them 
over waste lands in Ireland, which needed the tardy and costly oper- 
ation of reclamation; adding, ‘whatever may be the merits of 
“scattering,” I cannot think that its claims can compete with 
emigration.’ And in reply to the argument that the natural forces 
at work, now drawing thousands to seek a livelihood in other lands, 
are sufficiently powerful without any legislative interference,’ I pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, these forces rarely touched the very 
poorest, who were unable to help themselves; further adding: 
‘That what seems to me to be needed is that families should be 
assisted to emigrate from overcrowded parts of Ireland under care- 
ful and systematic supervision, and that this oversight should not end 
in Ireland, but should be continued under the charge of properly 
qualified agents in Canada or elsewhere, whose object it should be to 
give assistance in the selection of land or in obtaining employment 
for the emigrants.’ 

A more influential pen than mine writes in the same strain. In 
a paper recently laid by Lord Dufferin before the Irish Land Com- 
mission, after enumerating the measures which he recommends for 
adoption, he adds (see Times, January 4) :— 

But for the extreme west of Ireland, what hope is there from any of the fore- 


going devices? Along that region there extends a broad riband of hopeless misery 
which no change in the present relations of landlord and tenant is likely to alleviate, 


| Irish Distress and its Remedies, 5th edition, pp. 109-10. Ridgway & Co. 
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Perennial destitution accentuated by periodical seasons of famine has been the sole 
experience of its inhabitants during the present century. To convert these poor 
people into peasant proprietors would be impracticable. To make them copy-halders 
under a quit-rent would be scarcely more to the purpose. Even to give them the 
jand for nothing would not prove a permanent alleviation. Many of them, indeed, 
have no land at all. What then isto be done? Manifestly the only remedy is 
emigration. At this moment emigration is being much discredited, but to'anyone 
who, like myself, has seen its effects, such an outcry has no meaning. In my opinion 
itis simply inhuman to perpetuate from generation to generation a state of things 
which has been deplored by every traveller who has visited those parts during the 
last eighty years. Within the compass of little more than a week, after a pleasant 
voyage, a proportion of these unhappy multitudes might be landed on the wharves 
of Quebec, the women healthier, the children rosier, the men in better heart and 
spirits than ever they have been since the day they were born. Four or five days 
more would plant them without fatigue or inconvenience on a soil so rich that it 
has only to be scratched to grow the best wheat and barley that can be raised on 
the Continent of America. 


With the object of seeing for myself these future harvest fields of 
the world, and of inquiring how far they could be peopled with ad- 
vantage by the poor people of the west of Ireland, I paid a visit to 
America last autumn, and returned a few weeks ago. I paid particu- 
lar attention to the rising and important States of Iowa and Minnesota, 
and to our own Province of Manitoba in the great North-Western 
Territory, meeting with a large number both of older residents and 
of newly-arrived emigrants from Europe, Canada, and the more 
easterly States of America. From these gentlemen I invariably re- 
ceived the greatest courtesy in the prosecution of my inquiries, and 
from them as well as from other sources I[ received very explicit in- 
formation which enables me to corroborate all that has been said of 
the fertility of these vast tracts. In Minnesota, the ‘ Catholic Colo- 
nisation Association,’ directed by the splendid energy of Bishop 
Ireland, is providing a home and an honourable future for many a 
poor Irishman or others from the eastern States ; while in Manitoba 
the Canadian Government is holding out the most liberal inducements 
to any who will come to till thesoil. Without wishing to recommend 
the Canadian territory as a more suitable field for Irish emigration 
than that offered by the United States, I shall refer to it chiefly in 
the following remarks; for if there is to be, as I uphold, organised 
emigration (gradually carried out) on a scale to be termed national, 
it is manifestly more natural and convenient to deal with our own 
colony of Canada than with a foreign Government, even although it 
beas friendly as that of the United States. There is also the additional 
reason for doing so that the Canadian lands are offered free, whilst 
those in the States must: now be purchased at a cost of 10s. to 30s. per 
acre. But anything that I have to say in favour of western Canada 
as a field for Irish industry may be considered to apply with equal or 
greater force to the States of Minnesota and Iowa. 

The great prairie region of north-western Canada consists of a 
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triangle, having its south-west angle in Manitoba, its base stretch- 
ing about 1,000 miles along the parallel of latitude 49° (the 
boundary of the United States), its second side running 700 or 800 
miles northward along the base of the Rocky Mountains, and its 
third side following a broken line of lakes, beginning with the Great 
Peace River in the north, and passing through Lake Athabasca and 
Deer Lake to Winnipeg. This represents a tract of about 250,000,000 
acres of fine agricultural country, nearly ten times as large as all 
Ireland. The southern portion of it is watered by the Saskat- 
chewan River, which with its two great branches flows through the 
rich central districts into Lake Winnipeg. It has been navigated for 
more than 1,000 miles. Lake Winnipeg itself is 300 miles long by 
fifty to sixty miles wide. Its outlet is by the Nelson River to 
Hudson’s Bay, at a point eighty miles nearer to Liverpool than is New 
York. Through this vast region the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
scheme for carrying out which is now being warmly discussed in the 
Ottawa Parliament, is intended to be carried. 

By this project it is proposed to unite the Atlantic seaboard of 
Canada in the East with the province of Columbia and the Pacific 
Ocean in the extreme West, and thus to render our Canadian posses- 
sions independent of ‘the United States for the conveyance of grain 
or other merchandise. 

Whatever portion of this vast project may be relegated to the 
distant future, that which extends 400 miles eastward from Winnipeg 
to Lake Superior, and 700 or 800 miles westward to the Rocky 
Mountains and thence to British Columbia, seems witbin reach, under 
spirited management, in the next three or four years. Already some 
portions of this railway have been completed, and by its southern 
branch to Emerson, Manitoba and Winnipeg are connected with the 
Western ‘States by means of the great network of railways which 
extend through Minnesota to Chicago and thence to Canada and the 
States. 

Manitoba with its 9,000,000 of acres stands like one square on this 
great chess-board, and is watered by the Red River and Assiniboine, 
whose streams unite at Winnipeg, flowing thence northward into the 
lake. The deep alluvial soil of this district is unequalled for cultivation 
of wheat, and although the moisture of some portions may for a time 
hinder their development, the wonderful fertility of the Red River 
lands must cause them to come much more fully under cultivation. 
Indeed, they are fast being taken up, while settlements are already 
in formation, 200 to 300 miles west of Winnipeg, the capital of 
Manitoba. Among recent emigrants I met a considerable number 
who had selected tracts along the Saskatchewan, and heard of other 
settlers even by the more remote Peace River. 

Is this newly-opened colony fitted to be the home of thousands, 
or it may be of tens of thousands, of poor Irish emigrants? This was 
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the question I set before me. At first sight it may seem an easy one 
to answer. Here are millions of acres of most productive land to be 
given away, or sold so cheaply that an acre may be bought for the 
wages of one to three days’ unskilled labour. There is a waste of 
boulders, and brown moor, swept by the drenching Atlantic gales. 
Here there is a great and increasing demand for labour at a high 
rate of wages. There are tens of thousands of strong hands and 
arms needing, nay demanding, to be employed. Is this not the very 
place we want? the long-sought for ‘ paradise’ for the Irish peasant? 
Yes, if we can only bring the peasant to the ‘ paradise.’ This is the 
problem to be solved, and to be solved in the best manner possible. 
The primary difficulty which is more or less common to all emigra- 
tion schemes is the cost of bringing out the emigrant. Here it 
would be magnified by the great cost of travelling from the eastern 
seaboard (say 2,000 miles) to a distant inland territory ; and this 
land conveyance cannot be taken at less than 6/. per head, including 
food, in addition to the sea-passage costing 5/. or 6/. more. 

In estimating the other difficulties that present themselves, it 
will be convenient to consider them under two heads as they affect 
(1) the emigrant as a labourer, (2) the emigrant as a farmer without 
means. 

1. The Emigrant Labourer.—The ordinary rate of wages in 
Manitoba is as follows :—For unskilled men, 14 to 2 dollars per day ; 
for boys, 15 or more dollars per month and board; for bricklayers 
and carpenters, 3} to 4 dollars per day; for gardeners and coachmen, 
30 to 40 dollars per month ; for female servants, 12 to 25 dollars per 
month and board. For single men board and lodging may be had 
for 4 dollars per week, and for a married man and his wife it would 
cost little more. 

But high as these rates are, it has at qnce to be understood that 
the climate for nearly half the year forbids any employment on the 
soil or in building. Unskilled labourers, therefore (unless engaged 
for the year), and bricklayers are, to a large extent, dependent on a 
seven months’ wage for a twelve months’ maintenance. That a large 
number of unskilled labourers might find employment at a distance 
of from seventy to one hundred miles as lumberers is certain, but for 
married men with families it would hardly answer to be separated 
for so long a period. We have, then, to consider whether the seven 
months’ wage would suffice, taking it at say ten dollars per week, 
with board and lodging costing four dollars. Would the margin 
after providing clothing and other necessaries suffice? With great 
frugality, and the employment obtained by the younger members of 
the family, the evidence of other parts of Canada or the States proves 
that it might. Washerwomen, for instance, can earn a dollar a day 
and food. But coal or wood costs 5/. or 61. per ton. A large supply 
of warm clothes and bedding is also necessary. And for the tirst year 
Vou. IX.—No. 48. BB 
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or two no doubt the very closest economy would have to be practised: 
after all nothing new to the Irish peasant we have before us. After 
their first year I think there would be no question as to the labourers’ 
doing well. 

But it must be remembered that any large influx of labourers 
upon a limited population, as in Manitoba, would inevitably tend to 
the reduction of wages, unless they were employed on some special 
work which would not otherwise be taken in hand. Such work might 
be found on the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is true that the nearer 
portions of the western section are very light, involving compara- 
tively little labour. Last autumn two gangs of forty men each were 
laying down nearly a mile a day. But further West as well as 
‘eastward of Winnipeg, towards Thunder Bay, more labour will be 
needed, and it was probably in reference to these sections that 
Mr. Lynskey, the Superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
informed me 5,000 men would readily find employment. 

Should it be proposed to bring out large working gangs for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, it is to be hoped that a well-digested plan 
may be devised for their oversight from the day they land on the conti- 
nent. The drinking saloons of Winnipeg already abound, and ample 
experience has shown how often demoralisation and ruin have attended 
the pioneer workmen of other railways on this continent. It would 
probably be best to give only part wages in money to the labourers 
on this railway ; the balance being given in proper shelter and food, 
with allotments of land on completion of the line. The labourers 
would thus become eventually small farmers and confer a double 
benefit on the country. Their advent would then be hailed with 
satisfaction, in place of their becoming a bye-word and reproach to 
our civilisation. 

I was informed by the Hon. I. Ryan, of Portage-la-Prairie, 70 
miles west of Winnipeg, that it would answer to employ labour on 
land, bringing increased quantities into cultivation, if men could be 
had at, say, 150 dollars per annum with board. At this rate he 
thought thousands of acres in his district now unproductive would be 
brought under the plough, and hundreds of industrious men and 
women might readily find work. This appears an important matter for 
consideration as regards the emigration of single men and women. 

From the evidence of Archbishop Taché, of. St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba (who has special knowledge on this subject), and of others, I 
believe that while there would be a natural and strong objection to 
the sudden importation without due notice into their midst of thou- 
sands of Irish labourers, the colonists would heartily welcome a 
limited number of families, and in this way a very considerable 
number might be yearly absorbed. 

Leaving the emigrant labourer, I take up— 

2 The Emigrant Farmer without means.—At this point let us 
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consider the offer made by the Canadian Government to all emigrants, 
which is as follows :— 

Each bond-fide settler, on the payment of a fee of 2/. to the 
Dominion Land Office, will have a grant made to him of a ‘ quarter 
section’? of land-of 160 acres, to be chosen by himself or his 
agent, within certain assigned limits on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway or other unallotted land in the north-western terri- 
tory. He will further have the right of pre-emption of a second 
‘quarter section’ of 160 acres in the same neighbourhood at fixed 
prices, varying from one to two and a half dollars per acre. 

The Canadian Government will probably also give to the settier 
and his family assisted passages from Liverpool to the American or 
Canadian port ; that is, they will enable them to come for a fare of 51. 
per head, the regular steamer fare being 6/. Lastly, the Canadian 
Government will place at the disposal of the settler the services of 
their Emigration Department, to help him from his arrival in the 
country till he reaches his destination. 

With this offer before us we have to consider the best means and 
the outlay necessary to place the poor emigrant farmer on his land, 
with the means of existing until he has tilled it and raised a crop 
sufficient for his wants. For it would be only to court failure were 


* The lands of Manitoba, as well as of Minnesota, are divided into townships, 
each measuring six miles square, and each divided into thirty-six sections of one 
nile square, or 640 acres. They are numbered as follows :— 








Each section again is divided into four quarter sections, cach containing 160 acres, 
and each of these again into fourths, or sixteenths of a section of forty acres each, 
asshown below. The unit of property is the quarter section of 160 acres, 
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we to place him on the richest untilled land in the world without 
tools or shelter, or the means of procuring them and maintaining life, 

And, first, as to the outlay. If we are to deal with large numbers, 
every item must be scrutinised and kept as low as possible. 

After much inquiry and most careful deliberation with several 
Canadian gentlemen, I believe that the following estimate may be 
looked on as a fav basis for calculation. It will be seen that it 
involves an outlay of 100/. for a family of five persons. 


x 


Sea voyage, 3 adults at 5/., 2 under age at 2/. 10s. 

Land-transport, 2,000 miles, including food, to Wawlore . 

Cost of conveyance to allotment 

Food and fuel needed after arrival until wages are earnsa . 
Total up to the point of settlement on the land . 

Erection of a small house,* 18 x12 ft., $100); ' 

Sinking a well, $20 . . 

we bedding, cooking etinalie simplest possible hind, $40 

Two ploughings of, say, 8 acres at $4 . . , 

Seed (wheat, oats, or potatoes) at $1-50 per acre 

Harrowing, sowing ditto, at $2 per acre 

Land fee paid to Government 

Contingencies ? ; : ‘ : ‘ : d ; 
Total . : . . ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° . . £100 
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This I consider the lowest figure at which we can place the cost 
of starting a family of five persons in possession of 160 acres of good 
land, with a house and utensils sufficient for their wants, and with 
eight acres cropped. It allows nothing, it will be observed, for outfit 
before leaving Ireland, or for agricultural tools, far less for cattle or 
pigs. The plough &c. must and can be hired until the farmer can 
afford to buy. 

Supposing the emigrant thus landed in the early summer, he 
maust support himself by manual labour, of which I have already 
-said there is abundant demand, until his first crops are ready. He 
might earn for 4 months 14 dollars a day, or say 36s. a week, or 301. 
for the season, and this, with the earnings of any other able-bodied 
member of his family, and with the crops or vegetables sown, should 
be ample to provide for them until the following spring. From this 
-also he must pay the cost in his second spring of breaking up other 
8 or 10 acres of land, at $4 per acre, of ploughing again the land of 
last season at $1°50 per acre, and of seed for the whole. This will 
cost from 10/1. to 12/., for without those of his own he has to hire 
both plough and cattle. This second year he should earn by labour 
at least as much as in the first year, 30/. He will have the crops on 
16 to 18 acres—at least 250 bushels, worth say 50/7. If no unforeseen 
circumstances arise, this will enable him to buy— 


* The hut should be built and the ground broken up before the emigrants’ 
arrival, ard arrangements will be required for this. 
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8 
2 pigs at $5 ; , P — 
1 cow. . : , . 25 
1 yoke of oxen or horse’. - 100 
l plough . ‘ ; : — 
Total . ; ; ‘ . $150 or 307. 


He will thus begin his second winter better off than his first, and with 
a year’s experience. 

At the beginning of the third year our emigrant will be in an 
almost independent position, the owner of 160 acres of good land, of 
which eighteen are broken up, and in possession of the needful imple- 
ments to break up as much more as he feels able to undertake. This 
is no imaginary picture; it may be verified from many cases now to 
be found in Manitoba or Minnesota. All may not make such rapid 
progress. ‘They may not have done more in the third year than is 
sketched above in the second. But is this not better than they are 
doing now in Galway and Mayo? Better in every way, whether as 
regards the present or prospective good of the people, than the re- 
sults of any similar outlay of capital in the west of Ireland. 

It has been shown that 100/. are necessary to place a family on a 
prairie allotment of Canada; and I think it will be generally agreed 
that, along with the free grant of land and the assistance rendered 
to the emigrant, the principle [of self-help should be stimulated by 
requiring the repayment of the money advanced. 

In this, I feel assured, the Canadian Government would be willing 
to assist by placing this advance in the position of a registered first 
mortgage, and withholding the grant of the patent or title to the land 
until the amount is repaid. That the advance on well-chosen lands 
given by Government would be perfectly secure is, I think, evident. 
The improvements and buildings would probably give it a market 
value of from 5 to 10 dollars per acre, and make the whole 160 acres 
worth from 1501. to 3001., according to situation, &c. 

I estimate that the 100/. advanced, with 5 per cent. interest, 
might be repaid by the emigrant within seven years. But by what 
agency are these payments to be recovered? On this question I 
regret that I can give no very distinct reply. If the Canadian 
Government would undertake to do it through their existing; tax- 
collectors, I think that would be the simplest agency to employ. 
But various objections have been raised to this mode of collection. 
The difficulty is increased, moreover, by the consideration that the 
Canadian Government disapproves, from political and other reasons, 
of establishing purely Irish colonies. Bishop Ireland in Minnesota 
also considers it of great importance that the Irish settlers should be 
mixed up with others, say Germans, Scotch, Canadians, &c. The 
consequence is that if large numbers were gradually to come out 
they would be spread over a very considerable area, and hence the 
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cost and difficulty of collecting the instalments become considerable, 
But I cannot admit this as an insuperable objection to a scheme 
otherwise sound, and I cannot doubt means will be found to over- 
come it. 


Assuming then that under a well-devised system an organised 
Irish emigration could be carried out with great benefit alike to 
the emigrant and to the parent country, and that such an emigra- 
tion should be assisted by the English Government, the question 
by what machinery shall this be done demands consideration. [ 
might well be content to leave it with those so much more competent 
than myself to form an opinion, but having had the opportunity of 
conversing with men of various shades of opinion in Canada on the 
question, as well as the privilege of speaking most freely with the 
Governor-General, and Sir John Macdonald, and other leading mem- 
bers of the Canadian Government, I shall venture to record the 
results of these conversations upon my own mind. 

Three suggestions have been made. 

I. That the emigration shall be undertaken by the joint action of 
the Imperial and Canadian Governments, the former supplying the 
capital at a low or nominal rate (say 2 or 3 per cent.), repayable over 
a term of years, and the latter undertaking the entire care and over- 
sight of the emigrants, and the recovery of the advances made to each 
family. 

IT. That a Colonisation Association should be formed composed of 
a number of leading English, Irish, and Canadian gentlemen, to whom 
the Home Government should, under carefully-considered regulations, 
make the advances required, also repayable at a low rate of interest 
over a term of years; or that the Association should obtain the 
money by shares in the market as a commercial transaction. 

III. That the Home Government should appoint an Emigration 
Commission, consisting of two or three well-known and competent men 
to whom the whole work of the emigration should be entrusted. In 
this case, as in the first, the Home Government would advance the 
necessary capital, but the Commission would arrange for the recovery 
of the instalments. 

I. In examining these suggestions it will be felt that (regarded 
from an English point of view) the first possesses the merit of great 
simplicity, and involves the transfer to the Canadian Government of 
the whole responsibility of settling the emigrants. And, considering 
that these emigrants will for the future belong to the Dominion, 
this seems only right and proper. But members of the Canadian 
Government urge weighty objections to this plan. One I have 
already alluded to—their objection to recovering the advances from 
the settlers as a part of their taxes. They urge besides the impossi- 
bility of eviction on the part of a Government in case of non-payment, 
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and the openings afforded to jobbery and to political difficulties in 
reference to voting in the newly settled districts. 

II. The same difficulty of recovering the capital advanced would 
present itself to some extent, were the emigration managed through an 
association, whether it received a loan from the Home Government or 
raised the capital by shares. Yet there seems little reason to fear that 
such an association, undertaking the work on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, purchasing the land in Minnesota or in the north-western terri- 
tory, and employing its own agents for recovering the advances, might 
be carried on without financial loss. Bishop Ireland’s Catholic Coloni- 
sation Association in Minnesota, to which I have already alluded, shows 
this to be practicable. There will, however, always be a feeling that 
where the interests of tens of thousands of our Ivish fellow-subjects 
are concerned, those responsible for their emigration should be directly 
accountable to Parliament, and not merely to a private or commercial 
association, however well disposed. 

III. We come, then, to the third suggestion—an Imperial Emi- 
gration Commission. This suggestion would have the strong approval 
of Sir John Macdonald and other influential Canadians, It would, 
I believe, have the entire support of their Government, who would 
be willing to place at its disposal, free of cost, the whole of their 
Emigration and Land Commission staff. The Commissioners ap- 
pointed would be above the reach of political or other influence, and if 
really practical business men, willing to devote themselves loyally to 
the work and to go into every detail, the scheme could hardly fail of 
success. One of the Commission ought probably to be a Canadian, 
having an intimate knowledge of the country, and, if possible, a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the agriculture of the north-west territory. 
With the aid given by the Canadian Government, the cost of this 
Commission should not be much beyond the salaries of the officers. 
It would be their duty to arrange for the emigrant’s journey from 
his cabin in Connaught to the ship, and to see that he had a sufficient 
outfit; to settle the terms of his voyage to America, to receive him 
on landing, and have him promptly forwarded to his allotment, 
and fed on the journey; to have a hut ready for him there, and 
a patch of land broken up and sown; to put him in the way of 
hiring implements and of obtaining work; to keep him if possible 
out of the way of the grog shop; to keep before his mind in the 
heat of summer that a cold winter was approaching, such as he 
had no conception of, and to insist, therefore, on his providing 
himself with fuel and bedding to withstand its rigour. 

Everything would depend on the gentlemen selected for this 
Commission. I cannot doubt that competent men are to be found 
for such duties as I have described, and, once found, this system 
would probably give the best chance to the Irish emigrant. Nor 
need we fear that commissioners, having obtained this personal 
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knowledge of the emigrants, would fail in devising some plan for 
recovering the advances made to them. 

Lest I should be accused of trying to set colonisation to Mani- 
toba in too rosy a light, of trying to prove too much, it is right that 
I should notice the objections often made to it, which ought to be 
fully considered. These objections are :— 

1. The water in some districts is said to be alkaline and un- 
wholesome. No doubt there is some truth in this, and to strangers 
at Winnipeg, for instance, it forms a serious drawback. The wells 
being shallow are often impregnated with alkaline and other objec- 
tionable qualities. There is, however, an abundant supply, and, with 
care as to boiling, any injurious tendency is much lessened. This is just 
one of the points to be attended to in selecting sites for emigrants. 

2. Fuel is very scarce and dear, and for a time this presents serious 
difficulties. There is little timber on the prairies, except on the banks 
of the streams, and the burning of the grass interferes with the growth 
of timber, for which otherwise the land is admirably adapted. In 
Minnesota I found prairie grass tightly twisted into wisps used as a 
fuel, and I was assured that a man in three days could mow enough 
for the year’s supply. If this can be generally adopted, it givesa 
ready and cheap fuel. But ere long the eastern and northern 
extensions of the Canadian Pacific Railway will be carried through 
forest tracts, and timber no doubt will be sent into Manitoba ata 
low price, as at present it is to the settlers along the railway through 
Minnesota. Coal, too, is to be found on the Souris and Saskatche- 
wan river districts, and Mr. Stephen, of Montreal, who is largely 
interested in the subject, assured me that within two years they 
would be able to lay down coal at Winnipeg, from southern Minne- 
sota, at $6, or 24s. per ton. At present it costs nearly 5/. 

3. The heavy rains. Settlers from western Ireland are not likely 
to object to moisture, and the country as a whole has an extremely 
dry atmosphere. In fine weather on the prairies one is almost 
independent of roads, and, except over swamps, can drive nearly 
anywhere. But at some seasons the settlers must be prepared for 
heavy rains, which soak into the rich alluvial soil, and make roads 
and plains almost impassable. This is one of the drawbacks to be 
faced in some districts, and it is almost a necessary evil where anyone 
is living on lands of such deep rich fertility. As population increases 
no doubt the roads will be improved. 

4. The intense cold, and the long winter. This must be duly 
acknowledged. From the beginning of December until the end of 
March frost reigns supreme, and a thermometer standing 30° to 40° 
below zero is a cold we can hardly imagine in England. The climate 
is, however, so dry and the air so still that, with the exception of occa- 
sional .storms of blinding snow and wind, the residents state that 
the cold is by no means unpleasant or difficult to bear. There is a 
great absence of illness, and persons suffering from asthma often 
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come into Manitoba to reside for the sake of the pure dry air. The 
freedom from all malarious fevers in autumn is also important to 
notice. Horses and cattle also seem to endure the cold winters with- 
out injury. 

Looking at the map and noticing that Manitoba is quite to the 
south of the great north-west territory, one would be apt to suppose 
if it is cold there, it must be still colder further north. But asa 
matter of fact it is not so, for the isothermal line which cuts the 
south end of Lake Winnipeg, runs from thence north-west as far as 
the Peace River, keeping to the north of the whole basin of the Sas- 
katchewan. The mean temperature from April to August is 58°. In 
the summer the days are exceedingly hot, but the nights are always 
cool and fresh. On the whole, I am disposed to think that the 
severity of the weather is not more felt than it is generally through- 
out Canada. At the same time, it is most important that emigrants 
should understand and provide for it. 

Here, it may be asked, has the poor Irish peasant, whose prosperity 
we are planning, got within himself the necessary qualifications to fit 
him to be an emigrant? Has he got the self-help, the industry, the 
forethought, the self-command? In reply I can only point to what 
his brethren have done already—not to the poor, degraded Irishmen 
of New York and other eastern cities, but the numberless instances 
both in the United States and Canada, and to others who have already 
settled in the far west and succeeded. 

I may mention one or two instances which came more especially 
under my notice. Whilst at Ottawa I was told by the member for 
the county that a large number of his constituents were Irishmen, 
many of whom are the descendants of those who fled from the famine 
of 1846-7. These people had at that period taken up small tracts 
of most unpromising forest-land, and by their energy and perseverance 
had cleared the timber and become possessors of well-cultivated farms. 
He spoke of them as a thrifty and industrious race, contented and 
well-to-do. 

In many other districts I heard the same statement made; ‘the 
Irish on the land are a thrifty and industrious people, whatever they 
are in the towns, with the degrading influences around them.’ In 
Minnesota I had two counties pointed out to me, chiefly in the hands 
of Irishmen, which were remarked for their good cultivation. 

The same was told me in several districts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the Hon. J. S. Hewett, of New York, informed 
me that the majority of the Irishmen employed in his extensive iron 
works had lands of their own, which were well cultivated, and had 
been much improved since the men, who had been tenants, were 
allowed at their own request to become purchasers. 

On this subject I may be allowed again to quote Lord Dufferin. 
He says :— 
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If it is. objected that the pauperised population of the west would make but 
poor emigrants, I would reply that their previous life will have fitted them infinitely 
better for their new destinies than the Icelanders, who have been driven forth from 
their Arctic abodes by an analogous necessity, since these last had never seen a 
plough, a road, a tree, or a field of corn; yet so delighted are they with their new 
possession that they have called it ‘ Paradise.’ 

There remains one other point to be noticed, and that not an easy 
one. In my pamphlet on ‘Irish Distress and its Remedies,’ I men- 
tioned what is well known, that the Irish priesthood of the Church 
of Rome frequently object to emigration. It is not necessary to ascribe 
this, as is often ungenerously done, to their pay depending on the 
number of their flocks, which makes them reluctant to lose any 
parishioners. The pay is poor enough ; and they earn it, for whatever 
be their failings, the priests look after their people. What they urge is 
that in the great American cities men and women become alike demoral- 
ised, and lose their simplicity. Their clerical brethren write to them to 
send no more out. Better, they say, that they should starve at home 
than run the risk of ruin there. But Bishop Ireland’s Association 
meets this difficulty. The priests go with the people and enter into 
their interests. Schools and chapels are opened at once, and strict rules 
are enforced against the sale of spirits. I am glad that I am again sup- 
ported by the opinion of Lord Dufferin when I say I am convinced 
that, if there is to be successful emigration on a large scale from 
western Ireland, it will be needful for the Government to unite with 
the priesthood, and to give them every assistance in providing for the 
religious care and oversight of their people. If priests could be sent 
with their flocks, it would be money well laid out to afford them a 
free passage, and a grant of land in their new settlement. In Canada 
this would be looked on as a perfectly natural arrangement. 

I fear that some of those whose sympathies I should like best to 
enlist in favour of organised emigration may take exception to this re- 
cognition of the Roman Catholic Church. I can only ask them fully 
to consider the question as I believe I have done. Conversions from 
the Romish Church have not been very frequent in Ireland, and are 
not in the future likely to be more successful among a half-starved 
peasantry in Connaught than among prosperous settlers in Manitoba. 
It must surely be admitted that the people are likely to learn more 
good than evil from their priests, and that in the prairies it is better 
that they should have their priests than be altogether without re- 
ligious teachers. At any rate I am not now proposing any scheme for 
conversion, but a scheme for lifting up avery poor and miserable 
class of people who exist almost at our doors, and making them into 
prosperous and independent farmers and labourers. 

I cannot but see that any Government emigration scheme at 
present for Ireland would meet with hot opposition. It would be 
denounced as a treacherous device for weakening the country for the 
final struggle with England. We should be blamed as heartless 
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Saxons for wishing to drive a poor people from their ancestral homes. 
We should be assured that there is untold wealth still within its 
narrow seas, and that Ireland’s bogs might be drained so as to 
support half as many more than its present population. All this we 
must expect. I advocate emigration in the cause of humanity, and 
not in that of any political party, for it is no party question. I 
would ask my opponents, who after five years will be most pros- 
perous—the peasant possessing 160 acres of the finest wheat-land 
in America, on which he is paying off a debt of only 1001., or his 
brother who elects to stay in Ireland cultivating an inferior soil, to 
drain and improve every single acre of which a sum of 10l. or 151. 
has to be expended. Consider what can be done upon land in Ireland 
with 100/., as compared with the same sum in the United States or 
Canada. Iam no advocate for enforced emigration, but I wish that 
the Irishman should have clearly placed before him the opening 
which awaits him to go in and possess the good land. 

Doubtless he will have hardships to endure, no emigrant’s life has 
been begun without. But the hardships he will be calied to suffer 
he will suffer in common with the sons of gentlemen of culture and 
position, with large farmers from Canada or England or Scotland, 
who with the golden hope of the future before them are willing to 
brave the rigours and difficulties of a life in the Saskatchewan or 
Red River valleys. 

I cannot do better than close what I have to say in the words of 
a valued friend in the Nineteenth Century for January. 

Mr. F. Seebohm writes as follows :— 

Resist the temptation artificially to provide for the maintenance of population 
at too high a level. . . . Compare the waste landsof Irelandwith the trans-Atlantic 
prairies, and instead of asking the question whether it will barely pay to plough up 
the Irish bog, boldly ask which will pay best, the same labour and capital expended 
here or there; and according to the answer cultivate the Irish bog or leave it 
alone, . . . Open the sluice of emigration as widely as possible till a real level in 
population is reached, grudging no longer the flow of population to the place where 
itis most wanted. Never mind if, having done justice to the peasant tenants of 
Ireland, the free course of economic laws should be found there as in England, as 
capital increases, to work in favour of large rather than of small holdings. Rejoice 
if Irish tenants find a better investment for their capital than can be got from a 
few poor acres of land, and a wider field for their increasing enterprise and energy 
than bogs and mountains afford. If this should be the result of England’s doing 
justice to Ireland, then the higher happiness and freedom of her sons, wherever they 
may live, will reflect back a greater prosperity on their old country and upon those 
who stay at home than any possible ingenuity could secure by making artificial 
and uneconomical provision for them where they ought not to be. 


J. H. TuKE. 
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ABOLITION OF LANDLORDS. 


It may seem superfluous to English minds to discuss what appears to 
them so revolutionary a scheme as a general, compulsory, and imme- 
diate transfer of the land of Ireland from the landlords to the tenants, 
The idea has, however, not only gained a strong hold over the minds 
of the peasantry, but is even regarded with considerable favour by 
some advocates of the landlord’s claims; while in England too there is 
probably an increasing body of opinion in large popular constituencies, 
if not within the walls of the House of Commons, in favour of drastic 
changes, the effect of which on the British taxpayer himself is not 
very clearly understood. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
inquire how the suggestion presents itself to Irish minds, what the 
results would be in Ireland, and whether the British taxpayer is 
likely to accept cheerfully the part assigned to him in the matter. 

‘ Expropriation’ is regarded by many thoughtful people in Ireland 
as the only possible alternative for a reform which should give to the 
tenant the practical security and joint interest in the land, which 
the scheme popularly called the three F’s aims at affording him. 

It is not merely that the relations between landlord and tenant 
are at present over a large portion of the West strained and dis- 
turbed, but the state of affairs has disclosed to many minds grave 
social dangers from the operation of the Land Laws, even under the 
protection given to the tenant by the Land Act of 1870, which were 
unsuspected by good landlords, but for which they are nevertheless 
suffering ; to which, now they are known, many landlords are anxious 
to apply a remedy, and which amount to an extensive failure of the 
English system. 

No one now denies that the State has a right itself to take pos- 
session of property by compulsory purchase at a price not less than 
the market value, where the public interests require such a transfer 
to be made. The State has also an unquestionable right to compel 
owners of property to sell to public bodies or other parties on similar 
conditions. The price in such cases has usually been calculated on a 
basis more liberal than that which the state of the market at a given 
moment under a forced sale would afford, and considerable allowance 
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has been made for the prospects of improvement in the market or 
the possibility of developing the property in question. 

Landed property is no exception to the general principle ; 
transfers of this kind constantly take place in the case of railways, 
streets, and in the furtherance of other public objects. And if a 
sufficient cause were shown, no principle can be laid down on which 
even a wholesale compulsory transfer of property in land should not 
be made from one class to another—always supposing that the latter 
are able to pay on the conditions stated above. 

It may be desirable to point out that such a scheme differs from that 
connected with Mr. Bright’s name, not only in the important point of 
compulsion, but also in the hardly less important respect of being 
wholesale and immediate—in fact, the difference is very much the 
same as that. between reform and revolution. 

It is not seriously contended by any party, except the Land 
League, that if such a change be desirable in Ireland it shall be 
effected at the expense of the class to be compelled to part with their 
property. Nor is it conceivable, either that the House of Commons 
would listen to such a proposal, or that any community, however 
democratic, which was not actually in the vortex of a revolution, 
would sanction such a formidable attack on the constitution of 
society, unless in the name of systematic communism. At any 
rate it is unnecessary at the present moment to entertain any such 
considerations or to discuss them in detail. And it may be assumed 
that any scheme of expropriation to be examined will not treat the 
whole body of Irish landlords as criminals to be visited with pains, 
penalties, or fines. General indictments are too much the fashion in 
these days in the country of Edmund Burke, forgetful of its great 
men of old; but an indictment against a whole class cannot claim 
much more respect or credit than one against a whole nation. 

Supposing, however, for the sake. of argument, that the Irish 
landlords, short of actual criminality, are so grasping and oppressive a 
class that justice and expediency require their entire and immediate 
abolition, what is the extent of the change contemplated, how 
is the change to be effected, and what are likely to be the conse- 
quences? And finally, is it practically possible ? 

The extent of the change socially is the removal from all con- 
nection with the land of 10,000 landlords, and the creation of 
500,000 peasant proprietors. The pecuniary extent of the change is 
measured by Mr. Parnell’s estimate of the rental of Ireland at 
15,000,000/., which at twenty-four years’ purchase (the average price 
realised by the sale of lands to tenants in the Landed Estates Court) 
would represent a capital of 360,000,000/. Estimates of rental are 
not easy to verify, and certainly Mr. Parnell’s estimate, placing 
the rental at 50 per cent. above Griffith’s valuation, would be gener- 
ally considered as much higher than the real figure. The common 
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impression among those who have considered the subject seems to be 
that the capital value of agricultural land in Ireland is something 


over 300,000,000/. This figure may for purposes of argument be ' 


used as sufficiently correct. 

Three hundred millions! It is a sum ‘imagination boggles at, 
Where is it to come from? There has never been any answer given 
to this question but one—a Government loan. It is said, * Oh, no 
money is required, nothing but paper, Government paper.’ It is just 
as well, however, clearly to understand what is meant, and the opera- 
tion of the proposed transaction. It is very simple. Government 
is to raise a loan, and advance to the tenants the whole, or part, of 
the capital sums, or Government stock, necessary to buy up the 
property. ‘The landlords are to walk away with Government stock; 
the tenants are to repay the Government loan by - instalments, 
which are to discharge principal and interest in a certain number 
of years, at the end of which time they will have their land rent 
free. 

Postponing for a while the consideration of the scheme in detail, 
and supposing that it is perfectly feasible, just; and financially 
prudent for the three parties concerned, the State, the landlord, and 
the tenant, the important question arises, What are likely to be the 
consequences to those immediately interested? And here a larger 
field is included, for other classes must also be considered, especially 
the agricultural labourers, while such a gigantic change must have 
results for the whole community which it would be rash to attempt 
to forecast. Such a transaction cannot be viewed in a merely com- 
mercial light in its effects upon the two parties to the transfer, even 
though the class of agricultural tenants are, with their families, about 
half the population, nor as a matter of financial adjustment or 
actuarial calculation. It is, in fact, a question of high policy 
demanding the earnest thoughts of wisest statesmanship. 

The points that specially demand attention are tolerably obvious, 
and may at any rate be indicated without presumption, despite the 
magnitude of the issues at stake and the sagacity which their deter- 
mination demands. 

The three classes who now divide the produce of the land 
oecur first to the mind. These classes are naturally found in very 
various combinations in different parts of the country. In parts of 
Connaught there may be said to be only one class, that of small 
peasants—a separate class of labourers working for hire without land 
being absent, and few of the landlords being resident. In parts of 
Leinster, on the other hand, the farmer class proper is but scanty, 
the land being held in large grazing tracts by landlords or by graziers. 
And these exceptional conditions, as they may be considered, perhaps 
present the greatest difficulties in regard to this as also in regard 
to all other schemes of Land Reform. It is not intended, however, 
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on this occasion to discuss these peculiar circumstances, or do more 
than indicate their existence. 

Taking then the broad case of the greater part of the country 
where all three classes are found, what would be likely to be the effect 
on them ? 

I. On the landlords one effect is obvious—they would be ‘ disestab- 
lished’ but not ‘ disendowed’ ; in place of being‘ acred,’ they would 
be ‘consolled.’ It would be an exchange highly acceptable to many of 
the individuals now composing the class, if they suffered no diminu- 
tion of income ; and some might, perhaps, even think the security of 
the new position compensated for some reduction. It is often said, and 
has been boldly stated on public platforms to his constituents in Tippe- 
rary, by Mr. P. J. Smyth, that there would be a clear loss to the country 
of the rent-charges paid to Government, which would be sent out of 
Ireland instead of being spent in Ireland by the landlords. But this 
argument assumes that the landlords would all leave the country. If 
they remained, the State would be paying them interest which would 
be brought into the country, and would more or less balance the sum 
sent out of it by the quondam tenants in form of rent-charges paid 
to Government. 

The great question is, therefore, whether the landlords would remain 
inthe country? And there may be a difference of opinion as to the 
answer, both among those who would retain them in the country as 
resident gentry and among those who would wish them away as an 
alien aristocracy. Some would, doubtless, be induced to stay by 
interest in farming (they would of course retain their demesnes), love 
of sport, and other country pursuits ; others by love of nature, attach- 
ment to their houses, their country, and the people amongst whom 
they were born and bred. It can scarcely be maintained that such 
residents could advantageously be dispensed with, and those who have 
lived among the Irish peasantry could hardly be persuaded that their 
room would be preferred to their company, while here and there a 
man might even cherish the hope that he might be more useful as a 
neighbour than as an autocrat. But when it is remembered that no 
definite and necessary duties would remain, and no tie bind them to 
the soil stronger than chance tastes or still more fleeting pleasures, 
it cannot but be feared that many would gravitate towards brighter 
skies or scenes of more various excitement, and become cosmopolitan, 
or at least metropolitan. Definite and necessary duties are what give 
true dignity to Irish country life, and self-imposed tasks can but rarely 
be depended upon to supply the same healthy stimulus. Every one 
knows the too frequent history of wasted powers and dissipated 
energies of the man who is ‘ cursed with a competence,’ without 
duties or fixed occupation; and though there must always be dis- 
agreeables connected with the receiving of money by the richer class 
from the poorer, the desire on the part of the former to escape from 
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the position is sadly near the ignoble claim of ‘ rights without duties,’ 
If the aristocratic idea as applied to land has to a great extent been 
found wanting in Ireland, in cases where the motto of ‘ noblesse oblige’ 
has been forgotten, it will at any rate be admitted by all but pro- 
fessed revolutionists that every effort should be made to retain the 
service of a ‘ leisured class’ in the community ; and when its energies 
can no longer be utilised in respect of land, to direct their full force 
into channels in which they partly flow already—Poor Law, education, 
social and material improvement of the labouring classes, county 
government—where their true position would be as the natural leaders 
of a free people. Much may be done in furtherance of this object by 
a judicious reform of the Grand Jury system, by which at present the 
whole government of the county is carried on. But supposing the 
landlords suddenly removed from all connection with the land, no one 
could assert with any confidence that such occupations, which are also 
about to be modified in important particulars at this very moment, 
would be sufficient to induce them to remain. A doubt in such 
a matter would be serious, and it is difficult not to entertain even 
more than a doubt on the subject. 

II. In considering the effect on the farmers, it is necessary to fore- 
stall one part of the financial question which was postponed. It may be 
assumed that no scheme could be applicable to a wholesale conversion 
of tenant farmers into occupying proprietors, which either required 
them to find a portion of the price, or increased the present liabilities of 
the existing tenants; for probably the majority of them would be 
absolutely unable to pay more than their present rent. The feasibility 
of a scheme which should fulfil this condition must be adverted to 
by-and-bye. It is sufficient for present purposes to lay down this 
axiom, which would be universally accepted in Ireland. What then 
would probably be the effect on the tenant farmer if, by some financial 
conjuring, the programme of the Land League could (without injustice 
to the landlord) be realised, of securing to him the fee simple of his 
farm rent free, after paying his present rent for thirty-five years ? 

The essence of the transaction is that the farmer gets something 
for nothing. The question whether it costs the State anything will 
come later. But there can be no doubt that the farmer under the 
supposed arrangement would get an enormous bonus, the difference 
between the present value of a terminable annuity payable for thirty- 
five years and the present value of the permanent rent liable to increase. 

Now, without going into barren controversies as to the Celtic 
nature, or the historical, climatic, or other causes of national character, 
it may safely be said that, though the use of adversities may not 
always be sweet, the effect of a sudden and unexpected accession of 
good fortune on any nation or class will be demoralising. If it rained 
gold upon Ireland from another planet it would not be for the real 
advantage of the people. From the Greek wagoner, who prayed in 
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yain to Hercules until he put his own shoulder to the wheel, down to 
the beggar on horseback, who rode further than he bargained for, 
human effort has been blessed, and waiting upon fortune has been 
cursed even when fortune seemed most kind. If the sudden abroga- 
tion of landlords’ duties seems of doubtful advantage to that class, 
surely the effect on the tenant class of a general windfall can be a 
matter of no doubt whatever. 

But, it may be said, for thirty-five years the present rent must be 
paid; the existing tenants will get no windfall, and the security of 
possession will be such an incentive to industry that the rising 
generation will certainly grow up in habits of thrift. The magic of 
property will supply an unfailing stimulus when the rent-charge 
comes to an end in thirty-five years’ time. The answer is that though 
the windfall is not an immediate possession in hand, it is there all 
the same, in the form of a deferred annuity as it were, or reversionary 
estate ; and that it may be discounted in just the same way as the 
heir of an entailed estate may sell his reversionary interest before he 
succeeds. The vague and indefinite interest thus existing in expect- 
ancy would be too likely to be magnified in the imagination of the 
farmer, especially as it had been caused by no toil, and would even 
precipitate the ruin, which might otherwise be delayed until the son 
found himself rent free. Moreover, it is in expectancy also that the 
magic of property is most potent as a stimulus tolabour. The peasant 
who by industry and thrift has a chance of becoming the owner of his 
house or his farm, or of buying such in the market, may well be ex- 
pected to contribute to the stability of society, and to retain the habits 
by which he wins his way. But if, quite irrespective of industry and 
thrift, he is made a present of house or land, few, very few, would 
not be rather the worse than the better for the acquisition, and none, 
it may be confidently asserted, would develop these virtues under such 
circumstances, if they were not endowed with them already. 

The principle of the Bright clauses is thoroughly sound, which 
demands an effort from the peasant who would become the owner of 
his land. Even here, perhaps, there is danger of the son being 
demoralised when, by his father’s toil, he has his land rent free. 
But there is fair ground for hope that example and precept, during 
the struggle to pay off the rent-charge, may inaugurate habits that 
may be more or less hereditary. But if no special effort is demanded 
from the existing occupiers, and less than none from their children, 
what hope could there be? The magic in such cases would too 
probably be found a decidedly black art. 

Nor under such circumstances could that improvement be looked 
for which should be the speedy consequence, in a half-developed 
country like Ireland, of any measure which secured to the cultivator 
absolutely the fruits of his labour, and which would be almost the 
best result that any legislation could have. Without the apprentice- 
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ship, too, of sustained and special effort, there would be much more 
reason to fear the reappearance of subletting and subdivision, A 
new land system might arise out of the ashes, but it would be 
impossible to say what form it might take. 

Most people of experience in Ireland would say that a new race 
of most oppressive landlords would spring up; that if the old land- 
lords chastised the people with whips, the new landlords would 
chastise them with scorpions. There is a pretty general impression 
abroad that the purchasers under the Landed Estates Court have 
been hard landlords, in fact rather land speculators than landlords, 
A remarkable confirmation of this idea will be found from comparing 
the number of such sales in different counties with the number of 
evictions and agrarian outrages. A table given by Mr. C. S. Roundell, 
now M.P. for Grantham, in a most interesting paper on ‘ Agrarianism, 
in the Fortnightly Review of May 1871, shows that the counties 
where sales have been most numerous are among those which display 
the greatest number both of evictions and outrages. And when it is 
remembered that the proposal is by a wave of the wand to reduce the 
whole country to a dead level of petty proprietors, the risk of the 
worst possible form of ‘landlordism’ arising on a gigantic scale 
appears one that any statesman would shrink from. In every view, 
therefore, the dangers to the farming class from such a change 
would appear to be formidable, nor is it easy to see where they 
would end. 

III. Coming now to the labourers, it is obvious that any change 
which tended to diminish the number of resident gentry would be a 
direct pecuniary loss to them, whatever it might be to the farmers, 
and apart from any social advantages which might be curtailed by the 
disappearance of the upper class. The cases are already not few in 
which during this winter landlords have been obliged either to 
reduce, or put down altogether, their demesne expenditure in labour, 
owing to their rents being unpaid: while the works of drainage, {c., 
mitiated under the special loans of last winter, which were of 
immense value in some parts of the country, have been suspended in 
many places owing to the same causes, landlords naturally hesitating 
to charge their properties with loans, fur the improvement of their 
tenants’ farms, in face of an organised resistance to the payment of 
contracted rents. This danger was not overlooked by Mr. Parnell, 
who, towards the end of his autumn campaign, strongly urged the 
tenants themselves to employ extra labour, where they had withheld 
their rents from the landlords. It may be doubted whether his 
advice would have been followed to any extent, but it is not likely 
just at present to be put to the test ; for if, as seems to be intended, 
public relief works are to be again set on foot this year, the relief 
will extend to the Land League, which will have removed from its 
shoulders the responsibility of finding work for those whom the land- 
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lords were forced to throw out of employment. Public relief works, 
however, cannot be resorted to by any Government unless in time of 
exceptional distress; they would certainly not be thought of ata 
time of wholesale transfer of land from one class to another. 

But, supposing the same change, which diminished the employ- 
ment given by landlords, also removed or weakened the stimulus to 
industry on the part of the farmer, the labourers would (failing 
public relief works) suffer a double loss. 

Nor can we even console ourselves with the hope that the Land 
League organisation would remain as a beneficent despotism for the 
protection of the labourer, by combating the interests of the class 
that gave it birth, and insisting on their employing labour. On the 
contrary, the probable result would be a labour trades-union for the 
purpose of extracting their rights from the farmer, beginning by 
cdaiming work for fair wages, and tempted, perhaps, before long, to 
better the instruction of the Land League, and ask for wages with- 
out work. 

No greater boon could be conferred on all classes of the country 
than if, by putting the acquisition of land, by strenuous effort, within 
the reach of the peasantry, the stimulus to industry were quickened 
and invigorated. This would at once afford bracing education to 
the farmer, encourage the employment of agricultural labourers and 
artisans, develop trade, and last, not least, give increased stabi- 
lity to the whole social system. But all these benefits would be 
imperilled, if not actually reversed, if the prize were dropped into 
the mouth. 

Again, if the whole agricultyral land of the country were trans- 
ferred at one sweep to the farmer, the chances of the labourers now 
without land obtaining any would be worse than ever. 

There is a clause in the Land Act of 1870 enabling the landlord 
to take up any portion of a farm, not exceeding one twenty-fifth part, 
for the purpose of building labourers’ cottages, with or without allot- 
ments, without being liable to any claim for compensation for dis- 
turbance. This provision has been, so far as the present writer can 
ascertain, almost inoperative ; but from whatever cause the failure has 
arisen, the intention of the Legislature was clearly to make some 
provision for the improvement of the labourers’ position, and the en- 
deavour should now be to extend this provision and make it more effec- 
tive, certainly not to cut off all possibility of achieving the purpose. 
The Land Act of 1870 (whatever may have been the intention of 
its authors) practically gave the tenants, where tenant-right did not 
exist, some kind of proprietary interest in the soil. The principle 
of the clause in question is to exempt from any such claim land (up 
to one twenty-fifth part of the whole) required for labourers. In 
other words, a locus standi is clearly given to the labourers, on an 
equal footing with the farmers, as claimants for a limited portion of 
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the soil. In any scheme for transferring the land from landlord to 
tenant, such a principle should equally find a place. But if the 
proposal were to make the transfer summary and compulsory, the 
labourers’ claim would be doubly strong, because of the uncertainties 
attaching to such a violent change. It is possible, for instance, that 
if the demand for employment increased, labourers might be able to 
save and buy small plots of land. Such a result would be eminently 
desirable. But it is quite impossible to say whether aggregation and 
consolidation might not prevail over other tendencies, and prevent such 
a process. And if it is said:that the arrangement and apportionment 
of the land should be left to free-trade and the working of economic 
laws, the reply is that the scheme now being discussed is very far 
from free-trade, and that if there is to be State interference in the 
interest of the tenant, or of any class or classes, the labourers have 
an equal claim to consideration. 

The agricultural labourers cannot be estimated at a figure much 
below the number of tenant farmers. The majority of these probably 
have not as much land as ‘the place of a head of cabbage,’ in the 
common phrase. This condition has been repeatedly pronounced by 
commissions and high authorities, private and official, to be most 
unsatisfactory. But though there might be much difference of opinion 
as to the means by which their acquisition of land might be encou- 
raged, there would be general agreement that no effort should be 
spared by the Legislature to facilitate such an object, while any 
measure to exclude them would not only be condemned by most 
thoughtful minds, but might lead to serious conflict between labourers 
and farmers. ; 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Irish labourer is un- 
represented in Parliament. The Irish labourer has no vote even in 
cities and boroughs, and the compact and energetic party in the House 
of Commons, which declaims in the name of ‘the Irish people,’ 
represent mainly the single, though important, class of tenant farmers. 
At present the sympathy of the working classes of England, while 
reprobating outrage, is enlisted on the side of the tenants as against 
the landlords; and, Irish labourers having for the present thrown 
in their lot with the Land League, the English public is too likely 
to forget their existence, and that their interests may be affected 
almost as much as those of the other two classes by legislation on the 
Land Laws. 

IV. But it must not be forgotten, after adverting to the probable 
effect. of change upon the agricultural classes, that, though Ireland is 
mainly agricultural, there are of course other classes and interests 
which it is the anxious desire of statesmen of all parties to foster and 
develop. Anysweeping change in the Land Lawswould exercise a pro- 
portionately greater effect on their interest than in a country like 
England, where agriculture does not hold the same position of pre- 
eminent and almost exclusive importance. 
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And the consequences we have been contemplating, as likely to 
result to the agricultural classes from ‘ expropriation,’ must certainly 
react most powerfully, not only on the medical and legal professions, 
and the voluntary Protestant Church (which latter would probably 
disappear altogether), but also upon trade and commerce, and artisan 
labour. The three latter interests could hardly fail to benefit by a 
gradual growth of peasant proprietary, which should be the goal of 
industry and intelligence. But with an upper class diminished, if 
not destroyed, a demoralised middle class, and a disappointed lower 
class with nothing to lose, such interests could hardly fail to suffer. 
This branch of the inquiry is too complicated to be further pursued 
here ; nor is it intended to discuss the political aspects of the ques- 
tion, though it would be well to remember that it has been stated on 
high authority in Ireland that this agitation is only the prelude to 
Home Rule, while in America there is no attempt at concealing that 
the real end in view is complete separation. 

Reverting now to the question of the feasibility of the scheme 
financially, it will be remembered that it was assumed above that no 
such scheme could be generally carried into effect which increased 
the present liabilities of the existing tenants, or required them to find 
a portion of the purchase-money. What does this lead to? The 
sales to tenants of their farms, effected in the Landed Estates Court 
to March 1878, average 24,1, years’ purchase of the rent. It is 
improbable that, if Parliament were forcing a sale, the rate would, 
under these circumstances, be less than 25 years’ purchase. Sup- 
pose the case of a farm rented at 40/. a year. The landlord’s 
compensation in case of expropriation would at this rate be 1,000/. 
It was calculated in 1870 that the lowest rate of interest, at which 
money could be advanced by the State to tenants for purchasing 
their farms, was 34 per cent., or a terminable rent-charge of 5 per 
cent. to pay off principal and interest in thirty-five years. The 
interest on 1,000/. at 5 per cent. is 50/.; but by hypothesis the 
tenant is not to pay more than bis present rent. The State, then, 
must lose 10/. per thousand or 1 per cent. for thirty-five years; 1 per 
cent. on 300 millions is 3,000,000/. a year, which is about equivalent 
to 2d. on the income tax. This is supposing the national credit to 
be unchanged. 

But it is sometimes argued that Government can raise money 
much cheaper now than ten years ago. Consols are nearly at par; 
the conversion of 3 per cents. into stock at a lower interest has been 
much discussed of late; the State will probably be able to advance 
to the Irish tenant at less than 34 per cent., and the repayment of 
principal might be spread over a longer period of years, so as by 
this double change to reduce the terminable rent-charge to the same 
level as the present rent. As to extending the period of repayment, 
no responsible statesman would be likely to let it much 2xceed a genera- 
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tion, or to prolong the time during which the State would practically 
be landlord. As to reduction of interest, there seems to be some 
doubt whether even Mr. Gladstone’s financial genius can effect any 
considerable change at present ; but one thing is quite certain, that 
such a change could not take place concurrently with the raising of a 
loan of 300 millions, which would be an addition to the National Debt 
of 38 per cent. The reason that consols have been rising for several 
years is, roughly speaking, that there is more capital seeking the 
highest class of investment than Government desires to borrow. 
The demand for consols is in excess of the supply.. But suppose the 
supply suddenly increased 38 per cent., and it is obvious that the 
price of consols must fall, or, in other words, the rate of interest 
must rise. 

No less an authority than the present Postmaster-General, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, has shown most clearly and conclusively the results 
that would follow such an operation as the ‘nationalisation of the 
land ’ advocated by the ‘ International Society,’ and which meant the 
purchase by the State, as landlord, of the whole land of the country. 

He estimated the capital for such a purpose at 4,500 millions, 
the raising of which he calculated would increase the rate of interest 
at which Government could borrow to at least 44 per cent. If the 
raising of 300 millions did no more than counteract the gradual 
decrease in the rate now going on, the minimum loss to the State 
would, as we have seen, be three millions a year for thirty-five years. 
It is needless to ask whether the taxpayers of England and Scotland 
are prepared to bear such a burden, They certainly could not be 
asked to do so by any Irishman who respected himself or his country, 
and it may be observed by the way that if Ireland stood by herself, 
with an independent exchequer and financial system, the operation 
would not only be questionable for the Irish taxpayers, but wholly 
impracticable financially. . 

But this is not all. The payment of the rent-charge depends on 
the industry and solvency of the tenant, on good or bad seasons, on 
prices of agricultural produce. No portion of it could be omitted by 
the State except at the expense of the general taxpayers; and con- 
sequently in the case of the Church tenants, who bought their holdings 
with money advanced by the State, no abatement could be given, or 
has been given during the recent bad years. The security for the 
payment of the instalments is of course the land acquired by. the 
tenant, on which the State loan is a first charge. The instalments 
have been paid even in the last year with very few exceptions, but it 
must have been in many cases with money borrowed at ruinously 
high interest, or by some sacrifice of capital in form of live stock or 
otherwise. But failing payment, the State must clearly realise its 
security and sell the land. So long as the number of such mortgages 
is relatively small, or increasing only gradually, the security is amply 
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sufficient. But a wholesale conversion would give a dangerous handle 
to agitation, and without an almost absolute certainty that the debt 
would not be repudiated or an agitation, Parliamentary or otherwise, 
got up for abatement or remission, could any Government venture 
upon such a policy? And if the prize were obtained without effort, 
the danger would be increased. If the State made occupiers a present 
once, they would be the less backward in making renewed applica- 
tions ; once the self-respect of any class is broken down by eleemosy- 
nary grants of public money, systematic mendicity is not far off. 
The remainder of the cake would be always there: ‘cut and come 
again’ would become the national motto. It has been too common 
for members of many classes in Ireland to go a-begging of Govern- 
mentand Parliament. And this is due in great measure to the system 
of ‘sops’ that has been often pursued. It is time this system were 
sueceeded by careful study of the nature and wants of the country, 
and the application of well-considered remedies; it would be mis- 
chievous to extend it at all, but on such a scale absolutely disastrous. 

Finally, is there sufficient cause for incurring all these risks? Are 
the Irish landlords generally so grasping and oppressive that justice 
and expediency require their entire and immediate abolition ? 
Putting aside the small class of professed revolutionists, it is hardly 
conceivable that the individual tenants desire to drive their landlords 
out of the country. Their object at first was security and an end to 
the conflicting interests of the two classes, which has grown, under 
the influence of agitation, into what is practically at bottom, as Mr. 
Parnell says, ademand for the reduction of rent. Amongst landlords 
and others outside the tenant class, who advocate the proposal, it is 
on the broad ground that the differences between landlord and tenant 
are irreconcilable, and there is nothing for it but heroic remedies. 
On both sides it is chiefly a feeling of impatience and irritation at 
the present dissensions. But two considerations are here worth notice. 

First, that the land system cannot have been practically so in- 
iquitous as it is frequently described, or the country so highly inflam- 
mable as its present state seems to indicate. The land agitation 
began in Mayo in April 1879, and yet in spite of the distress of the 
following summer and winter, and the vigorous agitation that was 
carried on, it can hardly be said to have spread beyond Mayo and 
Galway during that year; and it required a good deal of petroleum 
to be pumped on the rest of the edifice to set it on fire this year. If 
the Land Laws were universally oppressive, and the relations of landlord 
and tenant hopelessly irreconcilable, a single match would have been 
sufficient to set the whole country in a blaze. Mr. Forster has 
alluded in the House of Commons to the state of Limerick as being 
specially significant. That county during 1879 and the early part of 
last year enjoyed a happy immunity from agitation. Last summer 
the relations of landlord and tenant were undisturbed, rents were 
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being well paid, evictions (which were increasing over the country as 
a whole) decreased, and during the first 8 months of the year the 
agrarian outrages were 20 in number. Parliament was prorogued in 
the beginning of September, and in that month and October there 
was a decided increase of agrarian outrages in the west ; in Limerick 
they numbered 32, making 52 in all for the 10 months; of these, 
however, only one was an offence against the person. On the Ist of 
November a monster demonstration was organised in Limerick in 
Mr. Parnell’s honour, which was followed by a rapid development of 
Land League branches and meetings all over the country, and in that 
one month the outrages numbered 59, more than the total of the 
preceding 10 months, and of these 4 were offences against the person. 
In December they rose to 75, of which 3 were against the person. 
Such figures require no comment. 

The second consideration is that nothing has yet been done, 
either to restore order, or to remedy the admitted defects of the 
Land Laws and give security to the tenants. Till order and reform 
have both been given an opportunity of obtaining the desired result, 
it would be highly unstatesmanlike to rush to extreme conclusions, 
Many Liberal Irishmen believe that the object may be gained bya 
firm adherence to these two lines of policy, and if they should prove 
right in their opinion, many even of their opponents will rejoice. 

To sum up; a wholesale ‘ expropriation ’ of landlords appears, on 
an appeal to moderate arguments and generally recognised principles, 
to offer more difficulties and dangers than compensating advantages 
—to promise emigration of landlords, or exclusion from national life 
if they remain—demoralisation of tenant farmers—and very probable 
injury to the labourers. It would inflict certain financial loss on 
the State in the first instance, and the possibility of more serious 
evils in the future: it would be a revolution for which there is no 
sufficient cause. 

Extend the Bright clauses and make them really operative, and you 
will, with the almost unanimous support of all parties, effect on a sound 
financial basis a gradual change in land tenure which will be at once an 
education to the occupier, and a source of strength and stability to 
the community. Any such measure will necessarily leave out the 
worst and most helpless cases; and these last can only be dealt with 
by giving adequate security to the tenant in some form or other, 
which will probably necessitate an appeal to the Court in disputes as 
to rent. But wholesale expropriation only lands you in the inevitable 
dilemma that if the occupier cannot make the effort necessary to buy 
up the rent, the difference must come out of the pocket, either of the 
landlord, or of the general taxpayer ; and as the first alternative may 
be postponed until Home Rule is granted, and the second, if pos- 
sible, to a still more distant period, the scheme may, on the whole, 
be regarded as not only mischievous but impracticable. 


MonTzAGLeE. 











THE IRISH POLICE. 


Tue unsatisfactory state of Ireland brings into relief the machinery 
for the prevention and detection of crime in that country. When 
we find a great increase of a kind of crime always present to a greater 
or lesser degree, we are likely to be driven to the conclusion that 
the Irish police system is bad; or that the members of the force 
are not faithfully discharging their duty ; or that the causes of crime 
lie so deep that it cannot effectually be reached by any police system 
based on lines of British freedom. 

The origin of the English constable dates back probably five hun- 
dred years before the Norman Conquest. ‘Constable’ is a compound 
name of comparatively modern date, but the ‘ borseholder, or borough- 
elder, has preserved his title unchanged from the early Saxon times ; 
the Saxon word borge, borrow, or borhoe signifying a pledge, and 
ealder the chief or head man of the pledges. This Teutonic police 
system of guild or tithing is so well known that it requires but a 
passing mention. The male inhabitants were joined in sections of 
ten men, who became mutually security for the good conduct of 
each other. The section, or ‘tithing,’ elected one of their number 
to answer for them, and probably invested him with a certain amount 
of authority over them in arranging the proportion to be paid, by 
each, of the amercements that might be imposed upon the tithing 
for murder or robbery committed by one of their number. This 
man so elected was called the borrow-elder, or, in other words, the 
chief of the pledge. Each group of ten tithings then became a hun- 
dred which was in a lesser degree responsible in so far that a fine too 
large to be paid by a tithing was chargeable to the hundred. Any 
man not enrolled as a member of a tithing became an outlaw, and 
for his murder no fine could be exacted by his relatives. The system 
of Peace-Pledge is admirably traced by Pike in his History of Crime 
in England. It is evident that if offences against the peace could 
have been tried by tribunals independent of the hundred, the system 
would offer the most ample safeguards. But its benefits were oblite- 
rated by the form of trial. If the fellow tithing men of the accused 
swore that they believed him innocent he escaped punishment, and 
they averted the imposition of a fine, of which each one of them 
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must have paid a portion. This trial by compurgation was not trial 
by jury. The compurgators were simply witnesses to character before 
the lord in whose court the offender was tried, but the effect of their 
unanimous declaration of belief in his innocence was precisely that 
of a verdict of ‘not guilty’ by a jury. Down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the establishment of these courts was entirely at 
the discretion of the lord of the soil, the borrow-elder being a deputy 
from the tithing, and an executive officer of the law as declared by 
the lord or his steward.. But about that time the increased power 
of the towns enabled them to resist the claims of any lord to interfere 
in their affairs ; they established their own police, and public opinion 
set in strongly against private justice. When parishes were formed 
for the more regular collection of tithes and distribution to the poor, 
the borrow-elder became in most places the parish constable, and 
continues to this day, elected by the parishioners or churchwardens 
to assist the county constabulary instituted under a new system. 
The English parish constable thus represents the principle of minute 
local government carried down from days long anterior to the 
Norman Conquest. The police system of Ireland has not so 
grown with the growth of the people. The first mention of constables 
that I can find is in the 10 Hen. VII., when it was enacted that every 
subject must have an English bow and a-sheaf of arrows, or a jack 
fallet, and that the men in daily service of lords, knights, and 
esquires must be supplied with those weapons. Two wardens of the 
peace were to be appointed to every barony, and in every parish 
‘constables of able persons, inhabitants within said parish,’ who were 
to have a pair of butts erected, and to see that on holidays every 
man was to shoot two or three games or pay a fine of three pence. 
This enactment of 1495 evidently extended only to the portions of 
Ireland inhabited by Englishmen, and in 1495 large territories were 
still unconquered. 

This is shown by the statutes of 1566. The 3 & 4 Ph. and 
My., an Act prohibiting the unlicensed distillation of whisky, began 
thus: ‘ Forasmuch as aqua vitew,a drink nothing profitable to be 
daily drunken and used, is now universally throughout the realm of 
Ireland made, and especially in the borders of the Irishry, &c.;’ and 
the last struggle of Hugh O’Neill was not over until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The extension of baronies and parishes then 
continued until the whole country was so divided. 

It is probable that during the seventeenth century the parish 
constable, like the parish clergyman, was changed with changing 
reigns, reforming with Henry and Elizabeth; becoming Catholic with 
Mary; Protestant with Cromwell; again oscillating between James 
and William. The struggle of 1690 settled the religion of the parish 
constables for a century, and the 27th Geo. III. chap. 40, authoris- 
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ing the grand jury to appoint sixteen petty constables for each barony 
or half barony, ordained that these constables must be Protestants. 

Thus far we find that the system of police in Ireland has been a 
purely English institution, introduced at first for the benefit of the 
English settlers within the Pale. At this time the penal laws against 
Roman Catholicism were in force, and it is improbable that these 
constables, exclusively Protestants, would have been regarded by the 
Catholic people otherwise than as the instruments of persecution. As 
preservers of the peace they were useless. They did not even satis- 
factorily execute criminal warrants, which were frequently executed 
by private persons with the aid of the troops or yeomanry. They 
became practically hangers-on to different magistrates, who used 
them more often as workmen or messengers than as constables, and to 
whom they brought from time to time scraps of information gathered 
from the conversation of the people, by whom they were as distrusted 
as they were disliked. 

Their uselessness as preservers of the peace was quickly demon- 
strated, but it was not until 1814 that a peace preservation force was 
formed in parts of Ireland. This force had no cohesion. Under the 
Peace Preservation Act the Lord Lieutenant could proclaim any 
county or city to be in a state of disturbance. These parts of the 
country were divided into districts, each placed for police purposes 
under the control of a chief magistrate. A number of the peace 
preservation force were placed under the orders of the chief magistrate, 
who made what changes he pleased in their drill, discipline, and 
uniform. ; 

The following description of a turn-out of the peace preservation 
force is from the History of the Irish Constabulary, by Mr. Curtis, 
an old constabulary officer. A brother officer told him as follows :— 

Iwas standing at assize time in the street of Maryborough (a town only fifty 
miles from Dublin) near the hotel, when I heard the sound of horsemen rapidly 
approaching, and suddenly a body of forty men came sweeping round the 
corner at a sharp trot, scarcely giving me time to get out of their way. They 
drew up opposite the hotel, under the command of a Major Nicholson, who was 
commandant of so much of the peace preservation force as were in the province of 
Leinster. This officer wore a dark blue jacket, closely braided in front with round 
black silk cord, and small buttons ; red cuffs and collar, red and gold lace girdle, 
and tall beaver cap and feathers, with crescent Turkish-shaped scimitar. Of the 
men, ten wore scarlet cloaks over their uniform, reaching down over their horses’ 
tails, brass helmets and plumes, ‘ Waterloo’ on the helmets ; ten were in hussar 
uniforms, with loose jackets slung over the shoulder, hussar saddles with sheep- 
skins, &c. Ten others were in a uniform which I cannot now describe, but sitting 
behind them on pads were voltigeurs with short rifles resting on the thigh. These 
voltigeurs were made to dismount and remount occasionally by their eccentric 
commander, 





The inconvenience of this system was apparent. The force only 
existed in proclaimed districts, and it was the interest of magistrates 
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A member of the force transferred from one proclaimed district to 
another found himself under different conditions of drill and work, 
and each transfer necessitated fresh instruction. However, during 
the serious troubles of 1816, 1817, and 1818, the peace preservation 
force so completely failed that in 1822 an Act was passed authorising 
the formation of a constabulary force of 5,000 men. The Lord 
Lieutenant appointed an inspector-general for each of the four 
provinces ; the appointment of officers was also in his hands. The 
power to appoint the constables was given to the magistrates, and for 
the first time since the battle of the Boyne Catholics were enrolled 
as constables for the preservation of the peace. In this form the force 
continued for thirteen years, during which it performed efficient 
service. Faction fights were then of frequent occurrence, as many as 
a thousand people on each side being sometimes engaged. In May 
1831 a number of police under the command of my father, then chief 
constable in Westmeath, interfered to stop a faction fight at Castle 
pollard. Both sides attacked the police, who were at last obliged to 
fire upon them, killing thirteen and wounding a great number. In 
June, the same year, seventeen people were killed and many wounded 
by yeomanry, who turned out in support of the police at Newtown- 
barry, where the people attempted to rescue cattle seized for tithes. 
Again in December at Carrickshock an attack was made upon thirty 
constabulary who refused to deliver up a process server whom they 
were protecting. Here the people were successful. A volley was 
fired by the constabulary, by which two of their assailants were 
killed ; before they could reload the people were upon them; four- 
teen men with their officer were killed, and eight badly wounded. 

The evils resulting from a difference of system in the four pro- 
vinces led to the ultimate amalgamation of the force, and in 1836 
the constabulary was reorganised under the provisions of the 6 
& 7 Wm. IV. chap. 13. The provincial inspectors-general were 
done away with, and the entire force amalgamated. The Irish 
constabulary now consisted of an inspector-general, a deputy, and 
two assistant inspectors-general, who formed the head-quarter staff; 
35 county inspectors, 217 sub-inspectors, and, in round numbers, 
10,000 constables and men; and, fluctuating between that number 
and 12,000 men, it has continued practically without change for 
forty-four years. 

By this Act the constabulary ceased to be a local force. The 
appointment of constables no longer rested with the magistrates ; but 
no candidate was accepted who was not recommended by a magistrate, 
or an officer of the force. A certain number of constables were 
allocated to each county, half the expense of which force was to be 
borne by the county, half by the consolidated fund. If the magis- 
trates of any county required additional men over the complement, 
the county was to be charged with the entire expense of such addi- 
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tional force. A reserve force of 200 men was formed at the central 
depot in Dublin and paid for out of the consolidated fund; and it 
may be stated at once that, a few years later on, the entire cost of 
the Irish constabulary was made an Imperial charge, save for the 
extra number required for counties in a disturbed state, thus relieving 
the Irish taxpayers of the payment of over 1,100,000/. sterling per 
annum. 

I have so far endeavoured to point out the difference in the 
growth of police systems in England and in Ireland. A police 
force is theoretically the internal executive power established by a 
civil society of free men, united together for mutual protection, and 
acknowledging mutual rights and duties. Such a power, so esta- 
plished, must of necessity be supported by the majority of the com- 
munity, on whose active assistance in the execution of legislative 
decrees the constable can count. This describes accurately the 
position of the constable in England. Now let us imagine such a 
civil society conquered and annexed by another community whose 
legislative decrees are different, and whose opinions on matters of 
internal rights of person or property are divergent. Let us further 
suppose a portion of the conquering community settled among the 
conquered. At first their settlement is a purely military matter, 
leaving out of account the society that has been annexed. Then as 
numbers follow, and the conquerors are firmly established, they adopt 
the legislative views and the police power they left at home. Little 
by little they absorb the lands of the conquered society; a large 
number even adopt its views. But the regulations for the internal 
conduct of the weak society are formed upon the public opinion of 
the strong; so far as its members are concerned the executive power 
is not of their making, and does not represent the outcome of their 
mutual agreement for protection. 

This represents pretty fairly the establishment of police in Ireland. 
The laws regulating its internal affairs and dealing with the security 
of person and property are laws that satisfy the English conscience. 
For centuries the Irish people doggedly refused to be bound by 
English laws, however beneficial ; and of all the seven hundred years 
since the landing of Strongbow not sixty have elapsed since the 
Celtic Irishman was first admitted to the office of petty constable. 

It is not, then, surprising that before 1822 the constable was 
regarded with great disfavour. The executive power was practically 
in the hands of the yeomanry—a body, if tradition be true, whose 
cruelties in 1797 were only equalled by their weakness in 1798—and 
the constables were regarded as their jackals. The establishment of 
the Irish constabulary secured a force strong enough to overcome 
any opposition from a society however lawless; with a thorough 
knowledge of the people, from whom they were drawn; and animated 

by a sympathy that demanded their friendship, while faithfully and 
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efficiently discharging duties never faithfully and efficiently dis. 
charged. in Ireland before. 

The end and object of a police force is the prevention of crime 
and the detection of offenders. A police force succeeds or fails in 
proportion to the amount of crime prevented or detected, and its 
suecess or failure must be gauged by its success in prevention as 
much as by the sum of its detection. 

But the duties of the Irish constabulary are by no means confined 
to its duties as a police force pure and simple. Leaving out of 
account their duties as to the prevention or detection of crime, the 
police have to act as water-bailiffs ; look after the safety of the roads; 
remove cattle found wandering, and summon for road nuisance ; serve 
summons for attendance of jurors at assizes; the same at quarter- 
sessions; act as game preservers under the Poaching Prevention Act; 
collect the census statistics; collect annually the agricultural 
statistics ; issue and collect voting papers for the election of poor- 
law guardians; execute loan fund warrants; keep a register of all 
houses in the district, number of forges, number of carts available 
for troops in case of emergency, number of licensed dogs; look after 
the suppression of illicit distillation ; and dozens of other duties not 
dreamt of by an English policeman. In fact, to understand what 
their duties are, one need only add together the duties of every person 
in England connected with the collection of statistics, the preserva- 
tion of fish or game, the supervision of the roads, and the business 
of the police. Everything in Ireland, from the muzzling of a dog 
to the suppression of a rebellion, is done by the Irish constabulary. 

No policeman in Europe receives the same amount of theoretical 
training for his duties. The recruit having been accepted after his 
antecedents and those of his family have been inquired into, and an 
examination passed in reading and writing, he spends six months at 
the depot in Dublin, where he learns as much drill as will enable 
him to use properly the arms with which he is supplied for emer- 
gency, and prevent a number of men assembled in discharge of their 
duty from being a mere armed mob. Each day he is instructed by 
an experienced head constable in the various branches of his duty. 
Crimes, with their possible motives, are gone over, and broad lines of 
action in certain cases are mapped out, and by the time he has learned 
his drill he is thus well grounded in theoretical knowledge of his 
duty. Here his instruction differs from that of any other police 
force of which I know. Nothing is left to be learnt by rule of 
thumb. His powers and his duties are regularly taught to him, and, 
if he has an opinion on cases that come under his notice, he must be 
prepared to give legal reasons for the faith that isin him. Here 
after as a trained policeman he may be sent to the north of Ireland, 
or to the south. He may never be stationed in his own county. He 
is thus saved the awkwardness of having to perform duties, often 
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unpleasant, among those who have been his friends and companions, 
He is paid from 20s. to 24s. a week. A constable’s pay is 72/. a year, 
and a ‘head constable’s 90/7. to 1017. All have in addition lodging, 
clothing, and firing. This rate of pay is far beyond what an ordinary 
farmer’s son could hope to-earn, and the force offers every induce- 
ment for success in bringing offenders to justice. 

Passing over the prevention of crime for the present, let us 
examine the probabilities of detection in Ireland. There are two 
kinds of detectives besides the men in large towns who wear no 
uniform so that they may not appear remarkable, but are well 
known as policemen. -I shall call them the English and the foreign 
types. The English typical detective isa policeman in plain clothes, 


‘eleyer in the collection of materials from which a chain of evidence 


can be woven, quick in the appreciation of the smallest items of 
information, with a good memory for faces, and a genius for possible 
causes of outrage, or probable subsequent action of a known criminal. 
The foreign type is the man or woman in society, or the baker, or 
butcher, or servant, or criminal, in the pay of the police, and is a 
spy pure and simple. Of such a one it may be accepted as a truism 
that the man who spends his life in deceiving those with whom he 
comes in contact will have little compunction in deceiving his em- 
ployers—the Government—if it be his interest to do so. The utility of 
the English type, on the other hand, depends very much upon the 
readiness or truthfulness with which his inquiries are answered. At 
the same time there is in England a superstition that a detective can 
discover anything if he only likes, and the supposed failure of detec- 
tion in Ireland is accepted as a proof of the failure of the police. 

The following case will illustrate the difficulties attending the 
detection of agrarian crimes :— 

Aman has been murdered, and it is generally known that his 
life has been taken in consequence of some action of his respecting 
afarm lately come into his occupation. There is but little difficulty 
in saying who murdered him. Everybody in the neighbourhood 
mentions his name in a whisper to each other, but will not open 
their lips to a stranger. A policeman hears the circumstances from 
a friend, who tells him without reserve the entire story of the con- 
coction of the plot, and possibly the amount of money paid to the 
murderer, The policeman, being energetic and anxious, after trying 
to induce him to come forward as a witness, compels him to come 
before a magistrate for examination. In answer to the justice the 
person says he knows nothing of the matter, and only told the 
policeman what he heard somebody say in a fair. He does not even 
know the man who said it. He is sworn, and repeats this statement ; 
and now, if he came forward to-morrow, his evidence would be worth- 
less, for his sworn denial of its truth is recorded. It would be 
difficult to formulate a plan by which this man could be compelled to 
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speak the truth. If he did, he would either be obliged to expa- 
triate himself, or to live for years. under the protection of the police, 
A detective—for there are detectives in Ireland—has been for some 
time in that neighbourhood. He is possibly a butcher, or drover, or 
labourer. He has heard the murderer himself acknowledge the 
crime. Here one may assume that justice will be done. But such 
a detective would only be accepted as an informer ; and it is an in- 
flexible rule that tbe evidence of an informer is worthless except so 
far as it is corroborated by untainted evidence, or by circumstances, 
The effect of bringing forward the detective of the neighbourhood 
would be that while the prisoner would be acquitted, the detective 
would be useless for the future, and the valuable preventive informa- 
tion that he might hereafter glean would be lost. As to any stranger, 
policeman or otherwise, obtaining information, it is impossible. Un- 
fortunately, not one in five hundred of the community, be he gentle- 
man or peasant, looks upon the commission of crime upon another as 
a matter affecting anybody but the Government. It is entirely a 
matter for the police, and neither the desire for security nor the 
temptation of a large reward will induce any person to offer assist- 
ance. I know myself a man who was an involuntary witness to a 
murder. He is penniless; his wildest dream of wealth probably 
never went beyond the possession of ten pounds. Two thousand 
pounds were offered to him if he would divulge the terrible secret of 
the murder. He refused. He was asked to name his own sum. He 
answered that life was sweet, and prefers eking out a wretched 
existence to braving the danger of giving evidence. It is thus 
not strange that detection, or rather conviction, of crime in Ireland 
is difficult, but that any convictions can be obtained where society 
seems to have lost the instinct of self-preservation. It is worthy of 
remark that in cases of murder in England, committed by Irishmen 
upon Irishmen, the English police are powerless. No clue has 
been discovered in either the case of the Sheffield murder or the 
late assassination at Solihull. These murders bore the marks of 
being the work of a society ; but there, asin Ireland, accomplices can 
hold their tongues. 

I have hitherto not spoken of the details of the Irish constabulary 
system. The head-quarter staff is composed of an inspector-general, 
a deputy, and three assistants, who inspect the stations from time to 
time in the different counties. Each county is commanded by 4 
county inspector, and is divided into districts, each in charge of a 
sub-inspector. The districts are in turn divided into from eight to 
twelve sub-districts, each in charge of a constable, who has four or 
five sub-constables stationed with him. There are 1,415 such stations 
in Ireland; and as the total area of the island, independent of 
lakes, is 20,192,186 acres, the average acreage of each sub-district is 
14,270 statute acres. A few of the officers are promoted from 
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the ranks, but the large majority have entered as cadets by competi- 
tive examination. The pay, including allowances, is—Inspector- 
general, 1,500/.; deputy-inspector general, 1,000/.; assistants, 600/. 
to 8001.; county inspectors, 500/. to 650/.; sub-inspectors, 250/. to 
4501. The pay of the lower grades I have given before. The force 
is absolutely homogeneous, and promotion is by seniority independent 
of counties, with power of rejection. The regulations as to the 
guidance of the force are identical to the minutest detail; and the 
sub-constable in the wilds of Donegal will answer the same questions 
in the constables’ daily examination as to his knowledge of police 
duties, get up at the same hour, parade at the same time, and fold 
his barrack-bedding in exactly the same pattern as his brother 
stationed in the quiet glens of Wicklow or the troubled city of Cork. 

Every outrage occurring in the sub-district is verbally reported 
without delay to the nearest local magistrate, and a written report 
sent to the sub-inspector, who visits the scene and reports in triplicate 
to the inspector-general, the county inspector, and the resident 
magistrate. All complaints go through the sub-inspector to the 
county inspector, who transmits them to the inspector-general. In 
cases of serious outrage the county inspector is supposed to visit the 
place and see that no necessary steps have been neglected; and the 
telegraph is at the service of any policeman who may require to send 
a telegram on police service. This system has many advantages; for 
in the flux and reflux of large numbers of men—now to the north to 
keep party processions from each other’s throats, now to the west to 
protect process servers from the attentions of an angry peasantry, 
possibly to the south to meet more serious troubles—the different 
parts of a heterogeneous force would be all at sea. The interchange- 
ability of the men is useful in another way, for men who have served 
in towns and become acquainted with the criminal classes there con- 
gregated may know them when they set out upon a tour of mischief. 
I remember a case in Belfast where a serious crime was committed 
by two men who escaped from the town. Two hundred notices were 
printed, and sent to every station in the north of Ireland, naming 
one man and describing both. Next day a sub-constable in a country 
station thirty miles away who had been stationed in Belfast, recog- 
nised one of the men, and both were captured. In England a 
criminal from London, Liverpool, or Birmingham, who takes the 
precaution of leaving his own town, is safe from recognition except 
he happens to meet a detective from the place. 

I have said that a police force must be judged by its preventive 
action as well as by the sum of its detection. Putting the former 
aside, I find, on examining hard facts, that the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary can afford to base its claims on its detection alone. I have 
before me the following Blue Books :—(1) ‘ Judicial Statistics, Eng- 
land and Wales, 1879;’ (2) ‘ Police, Counties and Boroughs, 1879 ;’ 
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(3) ‘Report of the Commissioners of the Police of the Metropolis, 
1879 ;’ (4) ‘Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
1879 ;’ (5) * Return Agrarian and other Crimes (Ireland).’ The’ first 
four returns give identical tables for 1879, so far as indictable offences 
go, and are, therefore, on all fours for purposes of comparison. The 
fifth is a Parliamentary return of indictable offences in Ireland from 
the 1st of May 1878, to the 31st of December 1879. In the want of 
method in its compilation, and the paucity of information given, the 
return compares very unfavourably with the exhaustive reports pre. 
sented yearly by every English county and borough, as with the in- 
formation contained in the Dublin police report. The Irish crime 
report merely states the crimes, and does not separate indictable 
crimes tried at petty sessions from those in which the persons made 
amenable were discharged or committed for trial. The other reports 
make this distinction, and I have extracted from the Irish report the 
materials for a similar table. For purposes of comparison of averages 
it does not much matter that the Irish report covers six months’ 
longer time. There are two offences in the Irish return that have no 
place in the English tables. They are threatening letters and riots; 
one being by its nature as impossible to detect, as identification is 
certain in the other. Of the 5,526 offences mentioned in the return 
no less than 900 are threatening letters, and 60 riots or assaults on 
police, for which 580 persons were made amenable. Both these 
offences I deduct from the return, as I also put aside 339 cases in 
which 650 persons were made amenable but tried at petty sessions, 
as is the custom in Ireland whenever possible, and fines under five 
pounds imposed, or imprisonment under two months inflicted. This 
leaves the number of indictable offences 4,227, for which 2,508 persons 
have been made amenable. 

I give in the table on the opposite page the same information for 
the several districts of England and Wales, and for Dublin, with the 
average percentage of detection for each district. I distinguish the 
reports from which the figures are extracted by the numbers L., II., 
III., &c., and give the pages as far as possible. 

The table speaks for itself. I have added the statistics for a 
couple of English and a couple of Irish seaports whose popula- 
tions approach equality. It must be remembered that there is a 
larger police force in the Irish towns in proportion to population, but 
still the disproportion in percentage of apprehensions is very striking. 
Taking the three great districts of England—the London Metropolitan, 
the London City, and the Dublin Metropolitan police districts—and 
comparing them with the efficiency of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
it will be seen that the force is second of the seven in its average of 
apprehensions. I do not wish to load this paper with more statistics; 
but I find, deducting the same class of offences as in the other case, 
that in 269 agrarian crimes reported in the same time 120 persons, 
ro 45°6 per cent., were made amenable. 
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If the constabulary return were completed for the twelve months 
of 1880, I do not suppose the result would be so favourable to the 
force. This will be understood when we consider that the maximum of 
detection takes place when society is in a condition of perfect quiet. 
As social troubles become pronounced the percentage of detection 
must decrease until disturbance becomes rebellion, when police work 
ceases, and gives place to military operations. Whether the social 
troubles in Ireland will modify or become intensified is not within 
the argument of this paper; but it is not to be denied that within 
the past twelve months appreciable progress has been made towards 
the latter position. 

It will be seen that the proportion of police to population in 
Ireland is considerably greater than in England except in the metro- 
polis; but the necessity for sending two men in Ireland on every 
duty, except in Belfast, practically reduces the proportion, as far as 
supervision goes, to something below that in England. When we 
remember the unfavourable circumstances under which they act, 
their success can only be accounted for by their superior training and 
intelligence. While it is necessary that in Ireland the constabulary 
force should be homogeneous, there is room for improvement in its 
internal arrangements. There is as much difference between the 
police needs of one county and another in the north and south of 
Ireland as between the police necessities of Kerry and Norfolk. The 
ruling tradition of the constabulary is centralisation. All reports 
are drawn to the inspector-general’s office, where instead of being 
annually collated and published for reference, as in England, they 
lie forgotten in the receptacles for old papers. The county inspector 
in Ireland occupies the same position as an English chief constable. 
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He is supposed to closely supervise everything going on in his 
county. He is responsible to some extent for the cleanliness of the 
men, and for their efficiency. But power he has none, as almost all 
reports against the men must be sent on to the inspector-general, 
With a force of 400 or 500 men in small detached parties there is, 
one way or another, a considerable amount of complaints about dis- 
cipline. If a man is over an hour late for roll-call, the county 
inspector cannot deal with the complaint, but must forward it to 
head-quarters. If he is reported for drunkenness it must go up. If 
he is reported for smoking in his bedroom, or not making his bed, 
or not cutting his hair, or the most trivial offence that one man can 
be charged with by another, and denies it, the county inspector must 
send it forward that a court of inquiry, consisting of two officers, may 
be directed to assemble by warrant transmitted from the inspector- 
general to the county inspector, who would examine solemnly upon 
oath the witnesses pro and con, and decide the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. All this reduces the county inspector to the position 
of a transmitting clerk. He has practically no power to grant a 
favour to officer or man, and nearly as little to make them fear his 
displeasure. The time that might be profitably spent in giving the 
benefit of experienced supervision in his county is devoted to for- 
warding reams of paper to assist in the congestion of the inspector- 
general’s office, and he is deprived of the responsibility necessary to 
bring out a strong man’s powers. The inspector-general and his 
assistants suffer equally from emulating the elephant’s trunk. The 
two permanent officials in Ireland whose responsibilities are greatest 
are the under-secretary and the inspector-general of constabulary. 
With the inspector-general’s intimate knowledge of the country his 
matured opinion is of great importance ; but no man can do more 
than one thing well at a time, and the ordinary routine business, with 
which the office is flooded under the system established long before 
the present inspector-general came into office, is more than enough 
to engross every moment of the time of any man who does it 
thoroughly. The present system is as if a general, in command of 
11,000 men in the face of a vigilant enemy, were ordered to do all 
the regimental work of the battalions and elaborate his tactics in the 
intervals of escape from the fiddle-faddle of the orderly room. There 
are smaller points of detail in which the working of the constabulary 
might perhaps be improved, that I could not touch upon in the space 
of this paper. I have, therefore, confined myself to giving a glimpse 
of history that may help to explain the attitude of the people, and 
showing a few of the difficulties of a force now hastily condemned by 
the confident ignorance of some English papers. 


Henry A. BLake. 
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